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25*°IN CANADA 


on't let 
false pride 


keep you 
from enjoying a 


better car 


than any cheaply built new one near its price. 

Regardless of where you buy your car, or 
what make you prefer, send today for this valu- 
able free book —“How to Judge a Used Car.” 
It tells you frankly what to look for and what to 
avoid. Pictures and plain statements never be- 
fore made public show you how experts buy cars 


VERYONE rides in a “used” car for every 

car on the street is “used”! The newest 
model is a“used” car after you drive it around 
the block. A high quality six or eight, recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed by a Studebaker 
dealer, is a better buy and a better car 


for resale. 
Pledge to the Public Send for Free Book 
on Used Car Sales More than 145,000 people 
__ have been glad they spent 


2c mailing a coupon — 
like the one below — 
to learn facts from this 
free book that saved 
them $200 or more 
on their motoring! 


1 Every used car is conspicuously marked 

with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 


defective parts and free service on ad 
justments. 


Every purchaser of a used car may 
drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 


— 


© 1928 The Studebaker Corporation of America 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 


Mail the coupon now! 


Dept. 297, South Bend, Indiana 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Please send me copy of “How to Judge a Used Car” 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


There are 21 Auto keys pictured 
here. To be sure, they all look alike, 
but, examine them closely. 20 of 
them are exactly alike but **Ome?? 


and only one is different from all 
the others. It’sthekeytoaFREE 20 BIG NEW AUTOS GIVEN 


. 1. Buick Sed. 6. Whippet Coupe 
Buick Sedan. Gee 1€ you can 2. Chevrolet Sedan ‘7. Chevrolet Coupe 
find it. 3. Ford Sedan 8. Ford C 


4. Whippet Sedan 
5. Chevrolet Coach 


CLUES: The difference may be in the size, shape, or even in the 
notches. So STUDY EACH KEY CAREFULLY and if 

can find the “ONE” key that is different from all the others, SEND 
THE NUMBER of it AT ONCE. You, may become the winner of this 
Beautiful Buick Sedan or $1825.00 cash,—or—one of the other 9 new 
autos to be given free. 


or WIN $1825.00 CASH 


Free choice of this beautiful New Buick Sedan or $1825.00 cash. The 
Buick and 9 other new autos will be DELIVERED FREE anywhere in 
the U.S. A. with delivery charges paid by us. This is an amazing oppor- 
tunity. ACT QUICK and here is why— 


$505.00 Cash — Extra for Promptness 


I will pay $505.00 cash extra JUST FOR PROMPTNESS. In the event 
a tie for any of the prizes offered, the full amount of the prize tied for 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. You can win the Buick Sedan 
or—$1825.00 Cash, or one of the 9 other new autos to be given free, 
Answer quick. 


YOU CANNOT LOSE 


Absoiutely everyone who takes full advantage of of this opportunity will 
be rewarded. Find the “ONE” key that is different from all the others 
and rush your name and address to me TODAY on a postal card or 
letter. And, just say—“‘Key No. _.. is different from all the others. 
Please tell me how I can get this beautifui New Buick Sedan—or— 
$1825.00 cash without obligation or one cent of cost to me. 


Cc. A. LIST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements . 


On sale the 7th and 20th of each month 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


FULL THROTTLE By Richard Howells Watkins 


(A Complete Novel) 
A soaring, human story of to-day, and of the airplane coming into its own. 


Volume XCVI Number 5 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


ES 
The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 
—_—_— ee 


CONTENTS FOR SECOND AUGUST NUMBER 


COVER DESIGN STOCKTON MULFORD 

A MINUTE WITH— LEONARD LUPTON 1 
The New Appian Way 

THE GOLDEN SCENT FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 2 


A Complete Novel 
In a Florida swamp was an exotic something more precious than gold. 
MR. PALMER GOES EAST A. M. CHISHOLM 75 
A Short Story 
The genial Mr. Palmer makes some acquaintances on a train. 


FOR THE SAKE OF OLD MAN STEIN 


A Short Story RAYMOND LESLIE GOLDMAN 94 
Was business bad by Ben Lowenstein? die! Aic! 
THE DEVIL’S WIDOW SEAN O’LARKIN 111 


In Four Parts—Part II 
A young American sentenced to Devil's Island. 
VISIBILITY—ZERO JOHN AMID 133 
A Short Story 
Even a mail flyer is hard hit when he can’t see anything. 
HORSE-KETCHUM DANE COOLIDGE 144 
In Six Parts—Part III 
Wild thoroughbreds and missing gold in a valley of death. 


YESTERDAYS FRANK E. BARBOUR 162 
Verse 
TIMBER WOLF MORAN TUDURY 163 


A Short Story 
A lumberman who didn’t like being a waiter. 


THE POPULAR CLUB 172 
A CHAT WITH YOU THE EDITORS 175 
Twice-a-month publication issued by Street & Smith Corerelons 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. Ormond G. Smith, 
Hier roe George C. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; George C. Smith, Jr., Vice President ; oma V. Gould, Secre- 
Copyright, 1929, by Street & Smith Corporation, New York. Copyright, 1929, aby Street & Smi th, Corporation, Great 
Britain. Entered as Second-class Matter, December a3, ELE a je Post Office at New York, N. Y., under Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. Canadian Subscription, $4.72. Foreign, ‘$5. This issue dated August 20, 1929. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for ne return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
All manuscripts must be addressed te the Editors. 


Yearly Subscription, $4.00 Single Copies, 20 Cents 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


! Only 28 years old and | 
{| earning $15,000 a year 


“Mth 


Works in Shoe Factory 


W. T. Carson was forced to leave 
school at an early age. His help 
was needed at home. He took a 
“job” in a shoe factory in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va, at $12 a week. 


Starts Studying at Home 
Carson determined to make some- 


Lectures at College 
Just a few months ago a large 


How to Earn More Money 
If the I. C. S. can smooth the path 


college asked Carson to lecture be- to success for men like W. T. 
fore a class in electricity. That Carson it can help you. If it can 
shows the practical value of his help other men to earn more money 
~~, S, course, it can help you too, 
., INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4911, Scranton, Penna. - 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “‘Whe Wins and Why,’”’ and full par- . 
ss ticulars about the course before which I have marked X in the list below: 
| BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES . 
usiness Management ‘ost Accounting Business Correspondence ‘ail Carrier 
me Industrial Management ookkeeping how Card and Sign Lettering LJCommon School Subjects fe 
(Personnel Management Secretarial Work iStenography and Typing h School Subjects 
Traffic Management Spanish French lish Cartooning 
: Accounting and Salesmanship Civil Service Illustrating ° 
C. P. A. Coaching Advertising liway Mail Clerk ber Dealor IS 
: TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
3 Architect Telegraph Engineer Airplane Engine: armacy 
Architectural Draftsman Telephone Wor! Plumber and Steam Fitter Mining Engineer . 
Building Foreman Mechanical Engineer ae Navigation 
um 
Heating and Ventilation 


Concrete Builder Assayer 
ony Iron and Steel Worker 


tractor and Builder 


c 
prem trot Worker 
am Engineer 


° Structural Draftsman ‘Toolmaker ‘extile Overseer or Supt. . 
Structural Engineer Patternmaker Cotton Manufacturing 
. Engineer Civil Engineer Marine Engineer [Woolen Manufacturing é: 
Electrical Contractor Surveying and Mapping ration Engineer Agriculture 
A Wiring ‘idge Engineer m. BR. Positions Fruit G: 
lectrie Lighting a8 ine Operating ay OPoultry Farm ms . 
> Car Bunning Automobile Work try Mathematics Radio 
° 
‘ Name... .cccrrsseccoceersessereceorecreseceness sss gasenaneenssnseosenses: ADAEOSE.......-cecrcrerersersereneeeransecnenessssrenesesesessensasesesnsacscoroney aoe 
° 
City.......ererecerees oor: x woveeee eens!) Snr nena woecevereeccsssesesensceseaseneecvensarscoesoncesseecee erseeseacesroee 


ecco ' ‘Please mention this magazine when~ answering advertisements 
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SIZE TIRES TUBES 

30x3/ = $2.28 «= $1.00 

31x4 3.00 115 

32x4 3.00 1.45 

33x4 3.00 1.15 

32x4'/a 3.25 1.45 

83x44, 3.25 1.45 

34x, 8501.45 

30x5 3.65 1.75 

3x5, 3.65 1.75 

29x4.40 2.35 4.10 

30x5.25 3.00 1.35 

30x5.77 3.25 1.40 

wee kB LB 
AMERICAN TIRE CO. x6. . 

1329S. Michigan Boulevard| 32x6.20 3.25 1.45 
Dept. 889-K, Chicago Other Balloon Size Tires $3.00 


ORRECT i] 
Your NOSE. 


Improve your appearance with the 
Anita Nose Adjuster. Shapes flesh 
and cartilage—quickly, safely and 
painlessly, while you sleep. esults 
are lasting. Doctors praise it. 68,000 
users. Write for 30-Day TRIAL 
- OFFER and FREE BOOKLET. 
ANITA INSTITUTE, G-54 Anita Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


Bladder Sufferers 
Make Free Test 


IMPLE, but amazing, new drugless hygiene for 

prostate trouble and bladder weakness, recently 
discovered by an American Scientist, usually stops 
frequent smarting urination almost over-night. No 
drugs, no medicine, no application of electricity— 
absolutely safe and unconditionally guaranteed. Test 
it for six days FREE. Get results. Already in- 
dorsed by physicians. Write at once for FRED illus- 
trated, copyrighted booklet, ‘‘Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40.” No obligation. Address W. J. Kirk, 
7619 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


STOP Tobace 


remedy help you. A complete treatments costs but $2.00. 
mptly refunded if you do not get desired reculta, | ae 

Ours is a harmless preperation, carefully compo’ over 
come the condition, that will make quitting of tobacco pleasant, 
and easy. It comes with a money back guarantee. 


Anti-Tobacco League oiioa sce. 
~~ Clip 
This 
Ad 


valuable 


Learn in a few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, ete., 
for dentists. No books. Day or night schools in Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia. Write for Free Book. 
McCARRIE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
4388 8. Miohigan Avenue Dept. 273 Chicago, Bilinols 


Air Trails 


Stories of Aviation 
EVERYBODY IS READING IT! 


EVERYBODY IS TALKING 
ABOUT IT! 


WHY? 


Because it is the biggest, finest, most authen- 
tic magazine of aviation stories on the news 
stands to-day. 


Between the covers of 


Air Trails 


you will find the best flying fiction being 

written—by pilot-authors who have hun- 

dreds of air hours to back up what they 

write. Also authoritative articles, titbits of 

aéronautical information, and an aviation 

fraternity which has members in every State 
in the Union. 


Issued the second Friday of each month. 


GET A COPY NOW? 


Win Nash Sedan 


Or $2,750.00 in Cash 


Someone who answers this ad will receive, absolutely free, a fully equipped 7- 
Passenger, Advanced Six Nash Sedan, or its full value in cash ($2,000.00). We 
are also giving away a Dodge Sedan, a Brunswick Phonograph and many 


ides Hundreds of Dollars in Cash. ‘This offer is open to 


prises—besi 
anyone living in the U.S. A. outside of Chicago. 


Solve This Puzzle 


There are 7 cars in the circle. By drawing 3 straight lines you can put each 
one in @ space by itself. When you do this send me your answer right away. , 


$750.00 Extra for Promptness 


In addition to the many valuable prizes and Hundreds of Dollars in Cash, we 
are also giving a Special Prize of $750.00 in Cash for Promptness. First prize 
winner will receive $2.750.00 in cash, or the Nash Sedan and $750.00 in cash. 
In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded each one tying. Solve the puzzle 
right away and send me your answer together with your name and address 

plainly written. $4,500.00 in prizes—EVERYBODY REW. 
a John T. Adams, Mor. 


ARDED. 
Dept. B 142 323 S. Peoria St., Chieago, IU. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


way earn $15 or $20 or $80 a week, 
when in the same six days as an Elec- 
trical Expert. you can make $70 to $200 
— and do it easier — not work half so 
hard. Why, then, remain in a small-pay, 
no-future job that offers no chance for 
big promotion — no chance for big in- 
come? Fit yourself for a realjob. Get 
i into Electricity. That’s where the big 
B money is being made, and always will be made, 


Electricity — The Big Pay Ficid 
Today even the ordinary Electrician —the ‘screw 
driver’’ kind—is making money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man - the Electrical Expert,-who makes the really 
big money, — $12 to $30 a day — $70 to $200a week. Bea 
Big-Pay man, yourself. Get in line, now, for one of these 
*“*Big-Pay’’ Jobs. 


_ © Train You At Home 

I'll train you at home, —in your sparetime, You work 

just as you are working now—at your same job, My now 

famous'‘'Work-Sheet and Job-Ticket’’ method, guarantees 

# you simplified, practical training along work-shop lines, 

In a few short months you can step out of your old gob into 

@ new job—into electrical work where you can be a Big-Pay 
man in this Big-Pay field. 


You Earn As You Learn 
To learn Electrici any. way you don’t have tobe a Col- 
4 lege man, or even a High Schoo) uate, You can read. 
You can write. That’s enough. With me, you get experi- 
ence as you go along and make good money while learning, 
i'll show you bow, — and I'll give you, without extra cost 
tools and apparatus to work with—6 Big Outfits in all. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 
That’s what I agree todo. And back of me in this ag- 
reement stands the Chicago Epp inesring Works, a 
2,000,000 IHinois Corporation. ‘here’s nothing hike 
“Cooke” Training, anywhere. It’s the Training that 
big Electrical men are presiog: it’s the Training that em- 
ployers recommend; it’s the Training that one of our 


Huyndreds of Men 
Ihave trained 
are now earning 


$30 A DAY 
Dear Mr. Cooke: 

I was making $25 
@ week when I en- 
rolled. Now with 
my own Electrical 

op I make as 

high ae $80 a day. 
A. J. Daignesult, 
225 Worcester, 
Southbridge, 
Mass, 


$1.50 AN HOUR 
Dear Mr. Cooke: 
Thad to work like 
pelave for 45c an 
hour before J en- & 
rolled. Now, 


thanks to you, Mr. reatest Engineering societies, has endorsed 100 percent. 
Gisioa fs the Training for you. : 

G. W. Oprea, 
4220N. Mondo 4s. i §@ You're Earning Less Than 670 A Week | 


Ci 
~ Investigate 
Don’t wait a minute! Find out today why "’The Cooke 
BIG Trained man ig the Big-Pay Man", everywhere! Find out 


bow “*Cooke’’ Training will help you boost yl Mail 
coupon right now for my Bi FREE Book of Facts, See 


the Six Big Working-Outfits I give you without extra 
charge: the hundreds of pictures, the the 


Big-Pay letters of other ‘‘Cooke’’ Trained Men. ‘Get 4% vi tral 
this great free Book. Send for it t i » sign, en 
WO EXTRA this ere =i Nan ee oday. Clip, sign, and Bj home in a tew 


short months. 
LL, COOKER 


L. L. COOKE, Chief instruction Enginser 


L. kL. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer, 
Dept. 57-B. 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Send me FREE and prepaid, your Big Book *‘Secreta of 


Success in Electricity,’’ with all detsila about your 
. Home ‘Study Course in Electricity. 


City Stal 

seca opined oy GP fa 
. presen’ ive, er 

"Bast, Windsor, Ontario, x 


s NWS Nie 


The'Cooke’ the B 
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Agents: $2 an Hour 


taking orders for marvelous new free- 
lathering, all-purpose toilet soap. Made 
from South Se: Island plants. Lathers freely in 
any kind of w.:ler—hard or soft, hot or cold. Won- 
derful for fa. hands, bath, shampoo—and baby. 
Tremendous «i ‘and. Nationally advertised. Thou- 
sands of sanro cakes distributed. Priced amaz- 
seen low. ty .endid repeater. $15 and up a day, 


a Good Book 
New Ford Tudor Sedan FREE his 
This wonderful soap is just one of the 350 fast-selling, profitable 


can MMU A 
items in the ZANOL Line. Send no money—just your name. 


We'll give you the most amazing offer ever made, 
and show you how to get a New Ford Tudor Sedan 
FREE of cost. Write today SURE. 

THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS Co. 


1478 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Copyrights 


S15 wf The biggest and fastest selling line of cloth- 
covered books. Ask your druggist—your book- j 

e seller to show you any of these latest titles. 

a DAY WKY EASY There’s something doing all the while in a 
es “CH” book. These books which have never 


want 300 more men at once to make before been published were written for men 
$15 to $25 a day taki ders f 
sensational new line ote hates zs Scnmidt who love the sweep of the great West, the 


taised his income from $35 to $75 
a week with Taylor lines. Allen 
made over $40 in one day. Murray 
made $17 in 4 hours. Hundreds of 
men report amazing incomes, 


WEAR FREE HAT 


mysteries of big cities, the conquest of man 
over his environment. 


RED PEARLS Merlin Moore Taylor 
Tac) Wonder ciniecana. ae gaan NICE GIRL Vivian Grey 
por feline pnelay chariot pene eke SQUATTERS’ RIGHTS Georges M. Johnson 
and sGuelliyer. Yous pet leash ecsmetestomiin BLACK SKIN AND BROWN Don Waters 
advance—we deliver and collect. THE ROAD TO BROADWAY 

Fatteoney making pe Free outht and Cree hat offer for yourself. Most wonder. Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdoit 
ore Eros, Tayioy HAT & CAP Miata, Dept, e240, Cinchwnati: D. 2° JUDY THE TORCH Arthur P. Hankins 
WHITE WOLF’S LAW Hal Dunning 
LosT LOOT Joseph Montague 
HIS STUDIO WIFE Violet Gordon 
FREE Sample Watch FREE THE WELL-WISHER Robert J. Horton 
5 —_ . THE POISON EYE Madeleine Sharps Buchanan 
LOOT OF THE LAVA BEDS John H. Hamlin 
FORTUNE UNAWARES Joseph Montague 
THE RANGE WAR ON VV Emart Kinsburn 
MR. CHANG’S CRIME RAY A. E. Apple 
BUCKING WITH BAR C George Gilbert 
pels POUNDING THE RAILS Don Waters 

stem wind and set, 16 size, reliable timekeeper. Beautifully en- OUTLAWS OF BADGER HOLLOW 
Furr gntan by Wilton Dollar Factory and only si38. It you order G. W. Barrington 
Foe S858 Take yous choice of citner bargain, Writeut once: Sond HUNTED DOWN Robert H. Rohde 
er oney iE ayines an Dis Leno postage; S010: eroers THE WHISTLING WADDY Donald Bayne Hobart 
Dedro Cos, Box 90, Varick Sta. New York, Dent. Be 8. 7 THE ISLE OF DREAMS Joseph Montague 
RANGE RIVALS John H. Hamlin 
ee A THE CRIMSON CLOWN Johsten McCulley 


RIDIN’ FER CROSS T George Gilbert 
THE iSLAND WOMAN Captain A. E. Dingle 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


like the Hawaiians/ 


Onty 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- //% 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to _. 
master theraauickly: Pictures show how. Ever: 
thing explai clearly. 

Play in Half Hour Easy Lessons 


After you et the fear Even Stree don’t brow 
iJ ou pl one not rom another, 
Retmoniows chords with the 62 printed lessons 


very little practice. No snd clear pictures mrke 
previous mueicel knowl- it eazy to learn quickiy. 
* ay os you play. 


'@ neede 
GIVEN — 2520: Tone 
—a sweet toned 
BAWAMAN GUITAR, Carrying 
Playing Outfit— 
Value $18 to $20 
included 
OTHER] Tenor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
courses } Banjo Uxuiele. Under well known inotructors. 


PIRST HAWANAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Oth Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dest. 239 New York, M.¥. 


. : “New ‘ork — Member aitonel Home Study Council GS 
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ARTHUR 
GUY 
EMPEY, 


famous war author, appears in every 
issue of OVER THE TOP, the best 
magazine of war stories in America! 
His full-length, complete novels are 
packed with laughs, dramatic action, and 
realistic slants on men in battle. 


TAKE 
IT 
FROM 
Us! 


And the other authors—Raoul Whit- 
field, George Bruce, Robert Carse, Bill 
Morgan, Major Carneson, and many 
more—fall right in line to entertain you 
with tales of the trenches, of war on all 
fronts, in the air, behind the lines-—in 
all branches of the service. 


Read It To-day! 


OVER THE TOP 


Front-line Fighting Stories 


Published monthly—All stories coutplete 
20c for the big kick! 


L 
2 
(Ww REDUCED 


PRICES 


Enormous quantity gold makes_poeeible 
tire and |. Thousands 
tree lets deustamnarscoe Victory slightly 


TUBE} S1ZB 
35 $ .90)/33x5 
86x5. 


isieies 
Sas 


2. 
3. 
4 3. 
3 
3 
3 


eeieehs 
AASSSSRS Si 


B4x4}¢ 3. 155) 8ax6. 
0x5 3.65 1.75132x6. 
ba Ali Other Balloon 


ee. ee R IRE COMPANY 
WITH. EACH CRY Wanasts Ave. 


TIRE ORDER 


Send for my Book 


(a? STRONG ARMS and 
BROAD SHOULDERS 


for 245c coin or 8Oc stamps 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, showing exercises 
that will quickly develop, beautify and gain great strength in 
your shoulaers; arms aud hands: without any »pparatus. 
Equal to a $20.00 Course 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


865 6th Ave., Studio 5, New York City 


ta Ess 
ERNMENT 


$1260 to $3400 YEAR oe Dept. T194, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men—Women-1i8 Up / eaente Rab REE of 

STEADY WORK  rujyrsiite tn cian Bs ns 
Paid Vacations 5 


es, 
hours, work, vacation and full = 
ticulars on how to get a nS Soar ios 


Common education ae 
usually sufficient 7 Name ....02scscccnccsaccccccccecccenonccccessovecoeess 
Mail coupon 


z 
today—SURE /¢ Addreas...+..sersccsssrsescccccccrconerecsccecoccoore® 
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~but when [started to play 


“HATHA! HE THINKS 
THAT'S A PLAYER PIANO! 


the laugh was on them! 


“WELL folks, I guess we'll 
have to lock up the piano 
and make faces at ourselves.” 
_ Helen Parker’s party was start- 
ing out more like a funeral than 
4 good time. 5 

“Isn't Betty Knowles coming?” 
an anxious voice sang out. 

“Unfortunately, Betty is quite 
ll tonight and Chet Nichols is late 
as usual,” replied Helen gloomily. 

“I know some brand new card 
tricks,” volunteered Harry Walsh. 

“Great!” said Helen. “I'll go 
and find some cards.” 

While she was gone I quietly 
stepped up to the piano bench, sat 
dowr and started to fumble with the 


pedals underneath. Someone spotted 
me, Then the wisecracks began. 


They Poke Fun at Me 


“Ha! Ha! Ted 
thinks that’s a player- 
piano,” chuckled one 
of the boys. 

“This is going to be 
a real musical com- 
edy.”’ added one of the 
fair sex. 

I was giad I gave 
them that impression. 
So I kept fiddling 
around the pedals— 
making believe that [ 
was hunting for the 


Plano 
Organ 
Ukuleto 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


Pick Your 


Instrument 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


of new roils. One is a medley of 
picboe Herbert's compositions—the 
Other arenas 

Before he had a chance to finish 
I swung into the strains of the 
sentimental “Gypsy Love Song.” 
The joking suddenly ceased. It 
was cvident that I had taken them 
by surprise. What a treat it was 
to have people listening to me per- 
form. I continued with “Kiss Me 
Again” and other popular selec- 
tions of Victor Herbert. Soon I 
had the crowd singing and danc- 
ing, and finally they started to 
bombard me with questions ... 
“How? ... When? ... Where? 
. . . did you ever learn to play?” 
came from all sides. 


I Taught Myself 


Naturally, they didn’t believe me 
when I told them I had learned to 
play at home and without a teacher. 
But I laughed myself when I first 
read about the U. S. School of 
Music and their unique method for 
learning music. 

“Weren't you tak- 
ing a big risk, Ted?” 
asked Helen. 

“None at all,” I re- 
plied. “For the very 
first thing I did was 
to send for a Free 
Demonstration Les- 
son. When it came 
and I saw how easy it 
was to learn without a 
teacher I sent for the com- 
plete Courses. What pleased 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 


foot pumps. 

“Come over to my 
house some night,” said 
Harry, “I've got an 
electric player and you 
can play it to, your 
heart's content. And 
I Just bought a couple 


Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Controt 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
5-String or Tenor) 


me sO was the fact that 
I was playing simple tunes 
by nots from the very start. 
For I found it easy as 
ABC to follow the clear 
print and picture instruc- 
tions that came with each 
lesson, Now { play several 
classics by note and most all 
of the popular music. Be- 


Heve me_there’s a real thrill in being 
able to play a musical instrument.’* 


This story is typical. The amazing suc- 
cess of the men, women and children who 
take the U. S. School of Music course ts 
largely due to a newly perfected method that 
aakee peeding and playing music—actually 
simple 

Even if you don’t know one note from 
another now, you can easily grasp each 
clear, inspiring lesson of this surprising 
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THE NEW APPIAN WAY 2222-22 


NE WONDERS, after _hear- 
ing of that famous road con- 
structed by Appius Claudius 

from Rome to Capua and later to Brun- 
dusium three hundred years before the 
Christian era, if the comparatively re- 
cent miracle of road building about the 
scarred features of the Storm King 
Mountain, overlooking the Hudson, will 
go down to posterity as a feat of similar 
greatness. Certainly here was an auda- 
cious project founded upon great dreams 
and pinned down to the hard rock of 
reality ! 

The traveler journeying north by car 
leaves the stern outlines of West Point 
behind him and sets face toward that 
winding ribbon of road that spirals up- 
ward above the West Shore Railroad 
tracks in a steady, surging climb that 
ends eventually on the highest point of 
the road; here the river and Cornwall 
Bay burst upon him as if the Lord of 
Creation had conspired to rock the sense 
of man with beauty. 

In the fall of the year when the 
breath of approaching winter brings the 
scorching red of protest to the leaves 
of the trees, there is a wild and pagan 
beauty to the surrounding scenery; it 
seems as if the highland country is hav- 
ing one last, gay fling in the face of im- 
pending doom. The spring of the year, 
the birth of another chance finds the 
Storm King Highway at its best though. 
The artists flock in then with sketching 


kits and folding camp stools, praying 
fervently for solitude and the right light 
effects. 

I sat on a grassy bank beside one 
dauber in oils, two years ago, and 
watched him capture the transient mood 
of a May day. He worked swiftly, with 
poise, and talked at me out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. His words rambled 
from subject to subject, country to coun- 
try, but always his eyes were on that 
new Appian Way, where it wound 
around the full girth of the Storm 
King; and watching and listening, I 
saw through his eyes some of the vast 
treasure-trove which a generous Na- 
ture had splashed here for him to recap- 
ture. His name was Chadeayne. 

Below, when the sun is right, the 
Hudson mirrors the mountain and the 
highway ripples and eddies there in the 
warm wash of the water. It is but one 
of the many moods which the mountain 
knows. 

If the truth were known, I suppose, 
the road was built as a cold, commercial 
proposition, by the men who wrought 
the miracle for the State; but I like to 
think that ere their work was done they 
knew something of the fine frenzy of 
creation which comes to all artists at 
times. In retrospect, they must have 
known such an inspiration to surmount 
the obstacles which blocked their way. 
They hewed a masterpiece from the liv- 
ing stone. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TANGERINE. 


LD) aac by the numerous en- 


tertainments of life, and maybe 

by too much confidence in its 
possibilities, Burnam had somewhat lost 
sight of hard facts and the passage of 
misspent years. 

These came to him now with some- 
thing of a shock, along with the shock 
of this most unexpected meeting. 

Four years! He hadn’t thought of 
her every day, but he had thought of her 
very often, and it suddenly seemed to 
him that he had been thinking of her 
continually, on the Caribbean, in Brazil, 
on the Aryentine plains. 


He had a feeling of sour dissatisfac- 
tion with himself. Yet he laughed 
easily, looking down at her in the soft, 
colored lights of the great hotel veranda. 

“What have I been doing? The same 
old thing, of course. Making a fortune. 
Chemistry. And gambling.” 

“Chemical gambling? I think you 
must mean alchemy. What have you 
been gambling on—the races?” 

“No, something more solid. Unreal 
estate, I think.” 

“Lucky ?” 

He shook his head noncommittally, 
looking aside at her. Four years! Vere 
must be over twenty, then, but she 
hardly looked it—all silk stockings and 
bobbed hair, juvenile as any flapper of 
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them all in her little greenish-silver 
frock. 

Yet, on a second look, she did look 
older, more expert, more competent. 
She was managing a tea room in St. 
Petersburg, she had told him, and mak- 
ing a success. She would. Vere al- 
ways made a success of anything. 

“T heard how you were sent to South 
America with the industrial experts. 
What did you do there?” she insisted. 

He hated to tell her about it. He 
looked instead at the dangling, glowing, 
dipping myriad of colored lights, con- 
scious of her glowing, silken form be- 
side him on the bench. The vast veran- 
das surrounding the Hotel Tangier were 
all aglow. Colored lanterns swung 


about the great dark palms that sprung 
out of beds of gorgeous blossoms, 
roused into artificial brilliancy by the 
electric glare. 

Beyond the palms and the tall -cacti 
was the street, likewise brilliant with 
lights and glittering motors; and beyond 
this again, dark and motionless, stretched 
the sea, silent and sun-warmed still, the 
summer seekers’ sea, blotted all over 
with anchored craft—yachts, launches, 
house boats, making a firefly glimmer 
with their riding lights. 

It was March, but the night was like 
northern summer. Couples strolled up 
and down the verandas, up and down 
the shell walks—men in evening clothes. 
or yachting costumes, women in bril- 
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liant and scanty silks. It was the Hotel 
Tangier’s Saturday evening dance, and 
Tangerine was determined that the west 
coast could be just as brilliant as the 
east, even theugh the season was almost 
over. Back in the ballroom the fox trot 
scintillated in a riot of color and move- 
ment, and the renowned hotel orchestra 
crashed out the: one-step with intoxicat- 
ing rhythm. 

“What have you been doing all this 
time, yourself ?”’ he countered. 

“T’ve told you—selling tea and toast 
in St. Petersburg. Why didn’t you 
write? I thought you were — still South 
America. How do you come to be in 
Tangerine now instead of Brazil?” 

“Oh—Brazil. That didn’t amount to 
much,” he murmured. He wasn’t going 
to tell her the story of the ridiculous 
quarrel that had caused him to leave the 
party of the Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, on which he was serving as 
a sort of secretary at a minimum salary. 
“T left them at Pernambuco.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Went south. Drove a truck in the 
Argentine. That was the best fun I 
ever had in my life. I was held up 
twice, away out on the plains. I saved 
up a stake, and—after a while—I came 
north again. Business i 

“Business!” she echoed mockingly. 

“Well, did you ever hear of Dorada, 
the Golden Gateway of the Glades?” 

“Tt sounds as if I must have. What 
is it?” 

“T’m sure I haven’t the least idea. -I 
never dared to try to find out. But 
three months ago you’d have seen half- 
page advertisements in all the papers. 
Lately not so many, I’m afraid. You 
see, on my way south to join the chem- 
ical crowd at New Orleans, I stopped 
over at Jacksonville, and there I met Ed 
Simmons, who was with me at Colum- 
bia. One of my most intimate friends. 
He’d gone into the real-estate business 
in Florida. 

“He was selling Dorada lots at the 
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Dorada offices—a stunning place, all 
plate glass and mahogany and maps and 
photographs and lovely girls at the type- 
writers, and charming young men who 
would do anything in the world for you, 
and samples of oranges and avocado 
pears and wild ducks and alligators, and 
a crowd of people looking for free mo- 
tor trips, or free lunches, or free sam- 
ples of something. 

“Ed Simmons was head of the staff, 
and that boy was sure some salesman, 
Vere. He had me excited right away, 
and he got me to put five hundred dol- 
lars into their lots, and I expect I’d 
have invested more, oy that was all I 
had handy. But he practically guaran- 
teed that I’d be able to turn over my 
holdings at a profit within two months, 
and he said that he’d look out for my 
interests like his own.” 

“You call that a friend!” said Vere. 
“It’s a common story, my poor boy. 
And you lost your five hundred.” 

“Why—not exactly. At Vera Cruz 
I got a cable from Simmons. He’s been 
able to swap off my lots for others 
worth about a thousand, and a little cash 
to boot. He said he’d pick me up some 
more bargains.” 

“Oh,” said Vere, with more interest. 
“Well, that’s a common story, too.” 

“Of course, I wired him to go ahead, 
and gave him my power of attorney to 
make transfers. At Rio he cabled that 
he’d turned my property over twice 
again. I then had about four thousand 
dollars’ worth of property, and the 
market rising. Before I left the Ar- 
gentine he'd doubled it again—doubled 
it on paper, you know, for it was still 
all in Dorada property. I could have 
sold out any time and got the cash, but 
Simmons urged me to hold on.” 

“So you came home to look at it?” 

“Well, I didn’t go to look at it. I 
was scared of what I might find out. 
The pile of deeds and mortgages and 
all sorts of legal papers was good 
enough for me. I got some real money, 
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too—enough to pay expenses at the ho- 
tel, and to buy a boat.” 

Vere began to laugh. 

“A speed boat, Vere. The Centipede. 
I’ve always wanted a fast power boat. 
You must go out for a spin with me to- 
morrow.” 

“But how much real money have you 
made?” 

“You see, Vere, the Dorada boom has 
quieted down a bit. Simmons says it’s 
merely being rationalized—getting some 
of the hot air out of it. This would 
be a poor time to sell.” 

“You mean that you couldn’t get any- 
thing.” 

“At a fair estimate,” said Burnam 
gravely, “my lots are worth twenty 
thousand dollars. Right in the heart of 
the business center of Dorada.” 

They both laughed. It was a fact, 
he knew, that he could hardly have sold 
his lots at that moment for anything 
at all. But Simmons said Dorada was 
sure to pick up sooner or later, and Bur- 
nam had already got more than his orig- 
inal five hundred dollars back. 

After an interval of silence the or- 
chestra broke out again with a tre- 
mendous blast of rhythm. 

“Don’t you want to dance?” he sug- 
gested. 

Vere shook her head. 

“Not now. When are you going to 
get down to brass tacks?” she asked 
practically. ‘“Dorada’s busted, I gather 
from your elaborate evasions. I should 
think you’d better leave this expensive 
hotel and get a job. How do you stand 
the bills here?” 

Burnam smiled and didn’t tell her. 
He couldn’t stand them, in fact. Since 
he had been unable to extract any more 
checks from Simmons, his bill had gone 
into arrears. He was going to have to 
sell his boat. Already he had a buyer 
in view. Unless he could raise money 
on the Centipede, he would have to leave 
the hotel quietly and without his bag- 


gage. 


“Oh, I'll cash in something yet on my 
unreal estate. Then I’m going to play 
safe. I'll invest it in your tea room, 
Vere—buy out the business and turn it 
over to you. You said you wished you 
had the capital to own it. Then I'll take 
a postgrad course on the latest wrinkles 
in research, and get a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar job.” 

“You've some sense, after all.” 

“Thank you, Guenevere.” 

Long ago, in an indiscreet moment, 
she had allowed him to know that she 
had been christened Guenevere. 

“But if you ever call me that I'll kill 
you, and never speak to you again!’’ she 
had said fiercely. 

But now she only laughed, glancing 
up at:him. 

“We've been out here nearly an hour, 
I should think. I suppose we'd better 
move. Are you really going to take me 
out in your boat to-morrow ?” 

“Rather! Sav after breakfast—about 
ten o’clock. We'll run down the coast 
and have lunch somewhere. It'll be like 
old times at Lake Point.” 

“So you remember those old times, 
do you?” she said quietly. “I'd have 
thought you’d forgotten them.” 

She got up as she spoke, not giving: 
him time to answer. He went with her 
reluctantly, becoming at once involved 
in a crowd. The great palm court 
seethed with color, discharging its rain- 
bow contents through all the doorways. 
With difficulty they got through the 
crush. Burnam suddenly uttered a low 
exclamation of annoyance. 

“There’s young Mitchell with that 
crook again!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


WIth a slight gesture he indicated 

the pair that came through the 
door of the smoking room. One was a 
tall, slender young fellow, fair haired 
and blue eyed, with the ruddy cheeks of 
a healthy boy. He looked exhilarated 
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as if slightly drunk, had one hand on his 
companion’s arm, held a fuming ciga- 
rette with the other, and was dressed in 
an extreme of what is called ‘college 
style.” 

The other man was as different as 
possible—dark, thin and saturnine, 
wearing severe black and white, and ap- 
parently double the age of the young- 
ster. He looked reserved and aloof; 
his rather sunken eyes seemed hard as 
black stones, and his face wore an un- 
healthy yellowish pallor. 

“Which is the crook?” Vere asked in- 
differently. 

“Easy to guess, isn’t it? Hamilton, 
he calls himself. His room’s almost op- 
posite mine, but I don’t think I’ve ever 
spoken to him. Came here about a week 
ago, and picked up young Mitchell at 
once.” 

“How do you know he’s a crook?” 

“T don’t know. A sort of intuition. 
He looks the part. But young Mitchell 
is a decent kid, really a nice boy, with 
about as much sense as a young puppy 
dog. I’ve got rather chummy with him. 
I’ve had him out in my boat several 
times and taught him to run her; and, 
in fact, I think he may be going to 
buy her. He’s some sort of bond sales- 
man, I gather, and he’s come here for 
a holiday and to have the time of his 
life. Acts as if he had money to burn, 
and he tells me all about his desperate 
doings, his drinking and gambling and 
the motor smashes he’s been in. Hamil- 
ton seems to have fascinated him. 
They’ve been playing cards together, 
and I’m perfectly convinced that Hamil- 
ton is going to trim him clean before he 
gets through. None of my business, of 
course, only—I hate to see it going on.” 

“T don’t see how you can stop it,” said 
Vere comfortably. “Anyhow, I don’t 
think your Hamilton looks like a swin- 
dler. He looks to me as if he were sick. 
I’m going up to my room now, Dix. 
I’m tired.” 


“You're never tired, Vere. Won't 
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you come down later? We might have 
some supper ve 

“T never eat late suppers. Perhaps 
I'll see you at breakfast, say about nine. 
Then we can arrange about our trip.” 

She let go his arm, gave him a nod, 
and slipped away through the crowd to 
the elevator. Burnam looked after her, 
still startled and confused. He had not 
yet fully realized how strange this meet- 
ing had been, at the Hotel Tangier, on 
the west coast of Florida. He had had 
no idea that Vere was within hundreds 
of miles, until he had sighted her that 
afternoon getting out of the motor. that 
brought guests from the railway station. 

Why had she come? He couldn’t 
guess. Not to meet him, that was cer- 
tain, for she had been as amazed as him- 
self at their meeting. A holiday from 
the tea room, perhaps; but she had of- 
fered no explanation. 

He turned into the smoking room and 
sat down in a great easy-chair, taking 
out his cigarette case. He sat thinking. 
Four years—and most of them wasted 
—since those days at Lake Point, in 
New Hampshire, where he had seemed 
to be a garage mechanic and Vere had 
seemed a young lady of wealth. False 
appearances, both of them. 

He had lost sight of her, he didn’t 
know how or why; and now he hadn’t 
said anything of all the things he wanted 
to say to her. Well, he would have an- 
other chance when they went out in the 
Centipede next morning. 

“T’ll buy your boat, Burnam. What’s 
the best price? Come ‘on, now.” 

He looked up, surprised. Young Mit- 
chell had slipped into the chair beside 
him, looking flushed, triumphant, not 
quite sober. 

“Just what I told you—eight hun- 
dred,” replied Burnam. ‘“She’s worth a 
thousand, easily.” 

“Fight hundred don’t go,” said Mit- 
chell. “I'll give you just—let me see!” 

He fumbled in his vest pocket, finally 
producing a folded bluish paper. 
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“T’ll give you just seven hundred and 
twenty dollars.” 

He tossed the check to Burnam. It 
was signed by T. N. Hamilton, and pay- 
able to Mitchell. 

“Won it from Hamilton this after- 
noon,” said the boy jubilantly. 

“What were you playing?” 

“Two-handed poker with a dummy. 
Ever play it? You deal seven cards to 
the dummy, and every time the dummy 
wins the stakes stay on the table like a 
jack pot.” 

It sounded like a deadly sort of game. 
Burnam scrutinized the check, which 
was drawn on a Pensacola bank. 

“We're playing again to-night,” said 
Mitchell. “What do you say? It’s the 
last and best offer. J’ll indorse this 
check over to you if you want it.” 

Burnam hesitated, though not about 
the reduction in his price. It was ab- 
solutely necessary to sell the boat. at any 
price. But this check on an unknown 
bank was not real money. 

“How do I know that this check is 
any good? I don’t know anything about 
Hamilton, and neither do you.” 

“Oh, he’s perfectly good for it. Why, 
they'll cash it for you at the hotel desk.” 

“T think not—not if I know anything 
about Florida hotels.” 

“The check’s perfectly good,” re- 
peated Mitchell, turning suddenly sulky. 
“But do-as you like. Take it or leave it. 
I guess my indorsement would make it 
good anyway.” 

But Burnam still hung back. He 
didn’t like the transaction, though he 
dared not lose the sale. 

“Keep the check, then, and give me 
the boat key,” said Mitchell. “If you 
find the check isn’t all right you can 
have your boat back. But I want to go 
out in her to-morrow afternoon with 
some friends.” 

“Sure you can handle her?” 

“T can handle anything that goes by 
gasoline,” the boy boasted. 

Burnam handed over the key and 
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pocketed the check. He really couldn’t 
refuse the opportunity. The check was 
almost certainly good, and if not he 
could repossess the boat. Besides, 
Mitchell had said that he was playing 
again with Hamilton that night, and by 
to-morrow the boy might be in no posi- 
tion to buy anything. It would be a 
charity to let him salt down his win- 
nings in something of real value, and the 
Centipede was a bargain at the price. 

“All right. But if I were you, 
Mitchell, I'd cut out that last game. 
Hamilton will clean you out.” 

“T'll see the bottom of his pockets 
first,” the boy swaggered. “He's never 
been able to beat me yet.” 

Tt was only after he had gone that 
Burnam recollected that he was prom- 
ised to take Vere out in the Centipede 
next morning. It didn’t matter; he could 
easily hire another and better boat, 
though he had wanted to show her the 
Centipede. He hated to part from it; 
he loved motors of all sorts, perhaps 
inheriting the taste from his father, who 
had built up the big garage at Lake 
Point. But he would have a still larger 
and faster boat some day—when Dorada 
stock picked up again. 

He sat in the smoking room for some 
time, and then glanced into the ball- 
room, with some faint hope of seeing 
Vere down again. The dance still 
seethed, but she was not there. He did 
not care to dance, and he went up to his 
own room, hardly knowing what to do. 
The racket of the jazz resounded up 
from the dancing floor, and he knew 
that it would be impossible for hours to 
get any sleep. 

Across the corridor and two doors 
away, Hamilton’s room showed no glim- 
mer through its fan light. The card 
game of that night would probably take 
place there, and Burnam thought again 
with anger of its probable ending. 
Mitchell was asking for it, indeed—vet 
it was a shame. Vivid in imagination, 
he could see Hamilton’s face, ominous 
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looking, dark, smooth and_ secretive, 
with the dull, impenetrable eyes and the 
waxy face of a man who never took any 
exercise. 

But it couldn’t be helped; he couldn’t 
interfere. He tried to read, but it was 
impossible either to read or sleep with 
that throbbing music in his ears, and he 
went restlessly downstairs again. 

More couples than ever seemed to be 
dancing or strolling about. He went out 

. to the veranda, where the rainbow lan- 
terns still gleamed in the warm, wind- 
less night. He strolled slowly around 
the corner of the hotel, and then checked 
himself sharply. 

In a dim nook, on a rattan seat, he 
saw Vere. It was dusky, but it was xm- 
possible not to recognize her, or the man 
who sat beside her. 

With an amazement that was almost 
stupor, Burnam perceived that she was 
with Hamilton. She was leaning for- 
ward, looking at him earnestly, talking 
in a low voice, rapidly and with apparent 
intense interest; while Hamilton sat 
looking back at her with his customary 
expression of restraint and cold curi- 
osity and imperturbable calm. 


CHAPTER III. 
AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


OR a ‘man born poor, Dixon Burnam 

had so far got through life without 
very much trouble. Partly this was due 
to luck, partly to his natural aptitudes, 
but most of all to the foresight of his 
father. 

Burnam remembered his father as 
a village blacksmith, in the grimy little 
shop at Lake Point. But even then the 
elder man had foreseen the future, and 
was going in for motor repairing. 

Before Dixon was half grown the 
great motor highway had been built, 
Lake Point was becoming a summer 
resort, and the smithy had grown into 
a garage and motor sales agency. But 
Dixon was hardly of age when his fa- 
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ther died, and he found himself sole 
owner of a good-sized and increasing 
business. 

He was then studying chemistry at 
Columbia, and he did not want to run a 
garage, however profitable. Yet he liked 
the business, for he had a natural taste 
for machinery, and had picked up 
enough knowledge of motor repairing to 
be a fairly good mechanic. He solved 
the problem by selling a half interest to 
his father’s head mechanic, who was to 
be manager, and Burnam was to spend 
his summers at the garage as assistant. 

It was during one of these working 
vacations that he first met Vere Nel- 
son, who was staying at the hotel with 
people from Baltimore. The garage was 
busy and they were short-handed, and 
Burnam was in overalls and had a heavy 
coat of oil and grease when Vere came 
up wanting her carburetor adjusted in a 
hurry. Burnam did it for her while 
she waited impatiently, slim and pretty 
and dainty, surely a young lady of 
wealth; and when he finished she tipped 
him half a dollar. 

He grinned as he thought of it. For 
they soon met again under less embar- 
rassing circumstances. It was a long 
time before he learned whether Vere 
recognized him as the grimy mechanic. 
But she had, and didn’t seem to mind at 
all. He saw her at dances at the hotel, 
and they motored together, for Burnam 
always had half a dozen cars at his dis- 
posal, and they drove up and down the 
highway and along the lakeside roads, 
watched the sun set and the moon rise, 
and dined and danced at the innumer- 
able roadside pleasure places that were 
springing up. 

She, he found, was no more a lady 
of leisure than he was a garageman. She 
was at the hotel as the guest of a great 
business lady, who owned a string of 
tea rooms in Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. She had a fancy for Vere, who 
managed one of her tea rooms, and took 
the girl away with her for a holiday oc- 
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casionally. This was a short holiday, 


for she soon went back to Baltimore, 


and took Vere with her. 

Vere wrote to Burnam several times, 
but Burnam could hardly ever bring 
himself to write letters to anvbody. 
Twice he ran down from New York to 
see her, but it wasn’t the same as at 
Lake Point. The next summer she came 
to the Lake Point Hotel again, this time 
for a month, and again they motored, 
boated, danced, and bathed. It was one 
of those affairs that might be nothing or 
anything. It seemed half flirtation, half 
friendship. But now he realized that it 
had been something important, some- 
thing quite unique and extraordinarily 
sweet. 

Again she went away, and she did not 
come to Lake Point again. Once again 
Burnam saw her in Baltimore, but he 
could not entirely overcome his hatred 
of letter writing. He finished his chem- 
istry course and looked about for a suit- 
able opening in life, and, as always hap- 
pens, found a man who had one to pre- 
sent to him. 

It was a new manufactory of toilet 
soaps, perfumes and toothpastes, and 
the business came well recommended. 
It was said to be as safe as the bank, 
and he was to be the chemical expert 
and assistant manager. 

After the first year he was induced 
to sell out his remaining interest in the 
Lake Point garage and put it in the per- 
fume business, to save it from crashing. 
Their products were excellent, and his 
partner was quite honest, but Burnam 
had had no idea of the cutthroat compe- 
tition in that line of business. You had 
to give your goods away to get rid of 
them, and many large concerns did lit- 
erally give them away, to establish a 
foothold. But these concerns had capi- 
tal to carry them through. 

The perfume and soap business lasted 
two years, and then went down into 
bankruptcy, with no assets whatever be- 
yond a small and heavily mortgaged 


plant. Burnam had about seven hun- 
dred dollars in the world when he se- 
cured the position with the chemical ex- 
pedition to South America. It would 
give him time to breathe again. 

He found his chief overbearing and 
bad tempered ; and in a fit of resentment 
over a trifle, Burnam left the party in 
Rio. He had regretted it afterward. 
Brazil had been a tough experience, to 
the point when he had been thankful 
for a hunk of corn bread from the hand 
of a Negro. That bread had probably 
saved his life. Afterward, in Buenos 
Aires, he got a job as a motor me- 
chanic, at a pitiful wage, and then came 
the well-paid adventure of truck driv- 
ing—long-distance runs over the pam- 
pas roads. 

And then he had come north to watch 
Dorada grow, and had lapsed into this 
easy life of the Hotel Tangier at eight 
dollars a day, and the piling up of un- 
earned profits. And then Dorada 
seemed to be fading out like the per- 
fume factory. 

And then this astoundingly unex-, 
pected meeting with Vere at the hotel! 

She hadn’t come to meet him; she 
didn’t know he was there. She appeared 
to know no one in the hotel—except 
Hamilton, the gambler. 

They had not seen him on the ve- 
randa, so intent were they in their talk. 
Burnam wrenched himself out of his 
daze, retreated, and went upstairs to his 
room again, feeling sickened. What 
Vere could have to do with Hamilton 
was beyond his imagination; nor could 
he imagine how she had so suddenly 
made his acquaintance. It was all right, 
of course. Probably she would tell him 
all about it in the morning, but the epi- 
sode had left an unpleasant feeling in 
him. 

He sat in his room for a long time, 
smoking one cigarette after another, 
while the cycles of silence and dance 
music vibrated up through the floors be- 
low him. The noise got so on his nerves 
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that he went out once more, thinking 
of a walk to the beach. Hamilton’s 
room was still dark, and at that moment 
Mitchell came down the corridor, tapped 
at the door, tried the knob gently, and 
then stood back as he saw Burnam ap- 
proaching. 

“Wonder where Hamilton is? I was 
to come to his room at exactly this 
time,” he grumbled. 


“T think he’s downstairs. You’d bet- 


ter cut out the game, Mitchell,” said. 


Burnam. “You can’t beat a profes- 
sional.” 

“T don’t know that he’s any profes- 
sional. Come in and take a hand your- 
self, then, and see fair play.” 

Just then Hamilton did appear, com- 
ing quickly from the elevator. He 
nodded to Burnam, whom he probably 
knew by sight, unlocked his door and 
snapped on the light. A colored bell 
boy hurried up, carrying a tray of 
glasses, a siphon of soda, and several 
bottles of ginger ale, and took them into 
the room. Mitchell also entered, and 
Hamilton turned to Burnam with a 
slight bow and a coldly polite invitation. 

For a second Burnam hesitated. He 
had an intense curiosity to see what 
was going to happen in that room. But 
if he were present probably nothing 
would happen at all, and he excused 
himself, and went back to his own quar- 
ters. 

He forgot his intended walk, shut his 
door and, taking up a book, lay down 
without undressing. The dance was still 
in full swing downstairs, but all was 
dead quiet on that floor. In spite of the 
noise he must have dozed a little, for he 
found suddenly that it was after one 
o'clock, and the dance still going on. 

He opened his door a crack and 
looked out. The fanlight of Hamii- 
ton’s room was bright, and through it 
he heard a burst of Mitchell’s joyous, 
boyish laughter. 

He lay down again, unreasonably an- 
noyed. It was none of his business if 
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a lamb was being shorn—none of his 
duty to protect a conceited young fool 
who fancied himself a man of the 
world. But he had taken a strong lik- 
ing for Mitchell, and an equally strong 
dislike for his opponent; and it further 
occurred to him that Mitchell would 
very likely want his check back in the 
morning. 

He heard the waiter come a second 
time with his jingling tray, heard the 
room door open and shut again. Down- 
stairs the jazz swirled and crashed. Bur- 
nam tried to shut his ears to it, trying 
to sleep, thinking feverishly and diseon- 
nectedly of Vere and what he would 
say to her in the morning, of what Ham- 
ilton could have said to her, and of what 
he, Burnam, would do when he left Tan- 
gerine. 

Again he dozed, and awoke again. 
The music still racketed. It might go 
on for hours yet, he thought. He knew 
these Hotel Tangier dances; and he 
couldn’t sleep till it stopped. 

Nevertheless, he must have slept 
rather soundly after all. He seemed at 
last to hear people coming upstairs, go- 
ing to their rooms, and realized that the 
music had stopped. He looked at his 
watch. It was half past three. The 
sound of movement died away. The 
hotel grew dead quiet. 

He thought of undressing and going 
properly to bed; and as he lay there he 
heard slow, soft-padded footsteps com- 
ing past his door and dying away. It 
was the hotel’s night patrol, a detective 
who had been put on this duty early 
in the winter after a number of room 
burglaries. 

Burnam felt wide awake now, and 
stood up. Glancing out the door, he 
saw Hamilton’s room still lighted. The 
game must be still playing, but, as he 
listened in the intense silence, he could 
not hear the slightest sound. Perhaps 
Mitchell had gone; perhaps Hamilton 
was sitting there alone. 

Urged by an irresistible impulse he 
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went out into the hall and approached 
the door. Nothing seemed to stir within. 
No sound came through the open, wire- 
screened fanlight, neither any sound of 
voices nor the rattle of chips and glasses. 
He raised his hand to tap, and with- 
drew it. The door was probably locked, 
but he put his fingers softly on the knob 
and turned it. The door opened. 

He saw a room exactly like his own, 
in size and furnishings. At the farther 
end was a small table under an electric 
lamp, and it was littered with cards, col- 
ored counters, and glasses. On each 
side of it stood a great easy-chair, and 
in one of these chairs a man lay back 
motionless, as if asleep. 

Another man stood under the light, 
shuffling a bundle of papers, and he 
wheeled with a sharp, smothered ejacu- 
lation as the door opened. 

In his first, startled glance Burnam 
imagined that Mitchell was being 
robbed, doped or drunk. But it was 
Hamilton who lay back in the chair, and 
it was Mitchell who was shuffling over 
the sheaf of papers, and now Burnam 
perceived two or three suit cases and 
bags on the floor, with their contents 
scattered. 

He went inside and shut the door 
behind him, taking good care to snap the 
lock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE KNOCK-OUT. 


HAT—what are you doing here, 

Burnam? I thought that the door 
was locked,” Mitchell stammered, star- 
ing at the unexpected intruder. 

“What’s the matter with him?” Bur- 
nam returned, looking at the reclining 
figure. 

Mitchell slipped the sheaf of papers 
into his inside pocket and seemed to 
recover himself. He laughed easily. 

“Hamilton’s passed out,” he said, and 
pointed to a couple of empty bottles on 
the floor beside the table. “The game’s 
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over. 
room.” 

The room was full of stale cigar 
smoke and the smell of gin. Burnam 
came up. to the table and looked closely 
at the sleeping man. 

“Good night. I'm off,” said Mitchell. 

“Stop! Wait a minute!” Burnam or- 
dered peremptorily; and Mitchell 
paused. 

Hamilton did not look quite like a 
man in a drunken sleep. His face was 
not red or congested and he did not 
breathe heavily. In fact, he seemed 
scarcely to breathe at all. Burnam 
lifted one of Hamilton’s arms; it fell 
limp again. The whole body was re- 
laxed and smelled strongly of the juni- 
per. 

Burnam looked at the bottles on the 
floor. Only one was empty; the other 
had not been opened. He looked at 
the empty glasses on the table, picked 
up Hamilton’s tumbler and held it to 
the light. There was a faint white sedi- 
ment—just a powdery smear on the side 
of the glass. 

“Good Lord, Mitchell!” 
cried. “The man’s doped! 
given him knock-out drops!” 

“You lie!’’ the other retorted. 
liquor—that’s what it is. 
never could stand booze.” 

Looking at him in amazement, Bur- 
nam now was aware of something 
strange in the young fellow’s appear- 
ance. It was no longer the air of loose 
good nature. Mitchell looked keen and 
collected, sharply hostile, alert—and 
somehow older. 

‘Yet Burnam had been so strongly 
convinced of Mitchell’s boyish inno- 
cence that, in this crisis, he could think 
of nothing.but that Hamilton had him- 
self prepared the dope, and by some 
accident swallowed it himself. 

Hamilton’s coat was open; his vest 
was unbuttoned; things from his pock- 
ets lay on the floor beside him. Bur- 
nam touched the face; it was cold and 
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damp. He tried the wrist. If there 
was any pulsation he could not feel it. 
He turned on Mitchell fiercely. 

“You've killed him!” he exclaimed. 
“He's dead, or dying. What did id 

“Nonsense! He'll be all right in the 
morning,’ Mitchell muttered, but look- 
ing a little alarmed. 

“What did you give him? 
hydrate?” 

What was the antidote for chloral hy- 
drate? He searched his memory. Am- 
monia, and artificial respiration. He 
had aromatic spirits of ammonia in the 
little medicine chest he always kept in 
his baggage, and he rushed across the 
hall and secured the bottle. 

He sprinkled a little on Hamilton’s 
nostrils, then, parting the lips, tried to 
force it down the throat. But the man’s 
teeth were set tight. They were very 
white and shiny teeth, plainly false ones. 
With a bottle opener Burnam endeav- 
ored to separate them, and broke one of 
the upper set right out of the gum. But 
Hamilton made no sign of conscious- 
ness. 

Burnam managed to get several 
spoonfuls of the hot dose into the man's 
mouth, without any apparent effect. 

“Come!” he said. ‘Help me lift him 
down.” 

They laid him flat on the floor and, 
each taking an arm, began the slow, 
rhythmic movements of artificial respi- 
ration, under Burnam’s direction. Paus- 
ing, Burnam again poured ammonia into 
the closed mouth; and again they swung 
the arms. Mitchell worked silently and 
sullenly, glancing furtively at Burnam 
from time to time. 

There was no result. Burnam tried 
the pulse again, put his ear to Hamil- 
ton’s chest and listened for any stir in 
the heart or lungs. He turned back the 
gambler’s right eyelid. The pupil was 
rolled up, and the eyeball seemed to him 
already glazing. 

“He’s gone!” Burnam said under his 
breath. 
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“Well, what if he is?” returned 
Mitchell in the same half whisper. 

At that moment the telephone in the 
corner whirred loudly. 

The shock ef the noise was such that 
Burnam jumped and for a second the 
room whirled around him. The buzzer 
stopped, and then whirred again. In- 
voluntarily Burnam started toward the 
instrument. 

“Don’t answer it!” said Mitchell in 
a sharp whisper. 

They stood together over Hamilton’s 
body, while the infernal bell buzzed and 
buzzed, with brief intervals of silence, 
and then repeating its insistent sum- 
mons. Who could possibly be calling, 
at that hour of the night, or morning? 

That muffled ringing seemed to go on 
eternally. But it did stop at last. Bur- 
nam drew a deep, nervous breath. 

“T’m going to make my get-away,” 
said Mitchell quickly. ‘‘You'd better 
make yours, too.” 

He slipped out of the room like a 
flash, closing the door noiselessly, leav- 
ing Burnam alone with the corpse. 

His get-away! It was only then that 
Burnam confusedly realized that a crime 
had been committed, and that the crim- 
inal was escaping. Yet he still couldn’t 
think of Mitchell as a murderer; he 
felt vaguely that there must have been 
violent provocation, extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to work that guileless young 
animal up to the killing point. Or else 
it had been an accident. 

And then, looking down at the limp 
figure on the floor, it flashed upon him 
that Hamilton’s death had cost him ex- 
actly seven hundred and twenty dollars. 
A dead man’s check cannot be cashed. 

Perhaps he wasn’t dead. Strange 
that a dose of chloral hydrate would kill 
so quickly! Burnam tried the ammonia 
again, and again undertook the artificial 
respiration, kneeling over the body and 
working the arms for at least twenty 
minutes. 

There was no response, and now he 
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thought the gambler’s hands were begin- 
ning to feel cold. He stood up, struck 
with sudden herror. The man was 
dead; it was murder, and he had better 
dissociate himself with the affair at once. 
It would not be so easy to explain his 
connection with the crime even now. 

He went to the door, cast a single 
glance back, and paused to listen. Out 
in the corridor he heard a faint sound 
of coming steps, and waited till they 
should be gone past. 

But they halted at Hamilton’s door. 
There was a faint tapping, then a louder 
beating with the flat of the hand, and 
then the handle was gently tried. 

Burnam stood frozen. He ought to 
open the door, but he dared not. He 
didn’t want to be caught in that room, 
and now he knew those soft-footed steps 
outside. He waited till the night pa- 
troller had gone, waited long to be cer- 
tain, and then darted out and across to 
his own room, where he shut and locked 
the door with a great gasp of relief. 

That soft tapping at the door! He 
guessed now that the night guard had 
knocked to find out why Hamilton, who 
had a light in his room, did not answer 
his telephone. Then, with a shock of 
affright, Burnam realized that the de- 
tective must certainly have noticed his 
doorway open and lighted, must have 
looked in and seen the room empty, the 
bed unslept in. 

Fool that he had been! Impossible 
now to escape implication in the crime. 
Hamilton’s room would be opened some 
time that day, the body found, the poi- 
soning diagnosed—and Burnam remem- 
bered now that he had a small bottle of 
chloral. hydrate himself in his trunk, 
which he had bought months ago in 
Brazil for insomnia. They would 
search his baggage and find it. 

He dug into his trunk, got out the lit- 
tle blue bottle, and impulsively flung it 
out the window. He heard it smash on 
the cement walk below. Almost before 
it smashed he realized what a damning 
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thing he had done. They would find 
the fragments right below his window. 

At that moment his own telephone 
began to buzz loudly. 

Between midnight and dawn nobody 
is quite normal. At four in the morn- 
ing nobody is quite sane. It is the hour 
when sick men die, when desperate men 
commit suicide, when sleepless men 
make disastrous resolutions. Just be- 
fore dawn the mind is out of control, 
subject to strange panics and obsessions 
that it would conquer by day. 

That startling telephone ringing 
cracked Burnam’s nerves. No one 
whom he knew could possibly be calling 
him. The devil seemed in everything 
that night. He stood paralyzed, watch- 
ing that vibrating buzzer, feeling him- 
self in a mesh of danger that he could 
not break. By his blunders and timidi- 
ties he had woven the net around him- 
self. Perhaps the office was ringing 
him—perhaps the night guard, to find 
where he was. 

Somebody would be up to his room 
in a minute, he thought, forgetting that 
Hamilton’s death was not yet known. 
It would now be impossible to avoid ar- 
resting anybody toward whom all the 
evidence pointed so clearly. He was 
bound to be convicted of being at least 
an accomplice. And he had really been 
an accomplice after the fact, for he had 
known of the crime and allowed 
Mitchell to escape, and had given no 
alarm. : 

The telephone called and called, but 
finally became silent. Burnam had an 
uncontrollable desire to get away. His 
only hope, it seemed, was to escape, to 
get away and stay away. 

He remembered his boat. Thank 
Heaven that he had not sold the Centi- 
pede, for the check was worthless and 
the sale off. He would never dare to 
take any railway train, but in that boat 
he could go down the coast, down to the 
labyrinth of the keys, or he could even 
make Cuba. 
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Sweating with nervousness and panic, 
he tore off his light clothing and put 
on a pair of yachting trousers and a 
sweater. He rummaged through his 
baggage for his few valuables; the 
Dorada money was almost gone, but he 
secured what was left, and pocketed 
the small automatic pistol he had car- 
ried in the Argentine. He put on a 
cap, threw a raincoat over his arm, and 
hurried out of the room, snapping the 
lock. 

All the corridors were dim and quiet, 
and all the hotel was asleep. He went 
quietly down to the ground floor, mak- 
ing for the side door, to avoid passing 
the lobby and the desk. The wilderness 
of palms and easy-chairs was deserted, 
but he had to pass just within eye range 
of the desk, and he saw the night pa- 
trolman talking across the counter to the 
night clerk. 

“There he is now,” one of them said. 

“Oh, Mr. Burnam!” the clerk called. 

“Yes. In a moment,” Burnam called 
back. 

He slipped through the doorway, and 
jumped from the veranda into the shad- 
ows of the palms. Skulking behind 
them, he saw one of the men come to 
the door and look after him. But there 
was no attempt to follow him, and he 
zigzagged out to the sidewalk. 

The streets of Tangerine were all 
quiet and empty. The strings of colored 
lights were out. No cars stood by the 
curb. Only the moon shone still, and 
out at sea the riding lights of the yachts 
showed their firefly glitter. 

It was some three hundred yards to 
the club wharf where he kept his boat, 
and he walked as fast as he could with- 
out actually running. A strolling po- 
liceman looked after him curiously. 
With a roar that sounded terrifying in 
the silence a taxi went past him, and 
took the turning toward the water front. 

As Burnam took the same turning he 
met the taxi coming back. With some 
premonition of further evil he hurried 
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almost to a run. The sleepy night 
watchman was just closing the gate of 
the private wharf when Burnam reached 
it. He dashed through and down to the 
dock where his boat was tied. 

A dim figure was already in the driv- 
ing seat, holding the wheel. 

“Get in, quick!” said Mitchell. “I 
was expecting you.” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE SAME BOAT. 


DAYLIGHT crept palely and 
strangely over the sea, oozing out 
of the brightening east. To the left the 
low Florida coast was a long blur; and 
now far behind shone the patch of elec- 
tric light that marked the town they had 
just passed in the darkness—a town 
whose name Burnam did not know. 

Holding the wheel, he drove the Cen- 
tipede at a fast clip southward. Mitchell 
himself had taken the boat out of Tan- 
gerine harbor, had driven south for a 
couple of miles and then turned the 
wheel over to Burnam. Presently 
Mitchell clambered over into the seat 
behind, where he sat leaning forward 
almost against Burnam’s neck. 

It was still in a bewilderment of con- 
fusion and panic that Burnam drove his 
boat, finding even then a satisfaction in 
her heave and throb and speed, and in 
the long wedge of foam, shining with 
phosphorescence, that rolled back from 
her bows. But even in the speed and 
moonlight and fresh airs of the sea he 
felt no sense of escape. 

“Where are we heading for?” he 
asked, speaking almost for the first time. 
“Havana? They'll have the news 
there.” 

“No, no—a better place than Cuba. 
T’ll tell you when we get there,” Mitchell 
returned. 

Burnam asked no more. He calcu- 
lated that they must have come nearly 
twenty miles from Tangerine. The 
Centipede was not a racing boat, though 
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capable of considerable speed, but was 
merely a roomy, well-built cruiser, ca- 
pable of carrying half a dozen people 
with comfort. 

Cans of gasoline were in the pas- 
senger space now, with a lot of miscel- 
laneous baggage, and Burnam realtzed 
that Mitchell must have made these pro- 
visions before midnight. It dawned 
upon him that the whole affair had been 
deliberately planned and most carefully 
timed. 

He was stupefied by it. Still unable 
to revise his first impressions of Mit- 
chell, he could not comprehend how this 
guileless young fellow, a born sucker, 
a natural lamb, could have brought him- 
self to the point of turning on the wolf, 
actually killing it, and robbing it after- 
ward—for Mitchell had certainly been 
going through Hamilton’s possessions. 
Burnam clung to the idea of some ex- 
traordinary provocation, of strange cir- 
cumstances, or accident. 

As if aware of his thoughts, Mitchell 
spoke close behind his ear: 

“TI never meant to bump him off. He 
must have had a weak heart. I only 
gave him enough to make him sleepy. 
All the same.” he added softly, “he's 
better dead. Much better, for the rest 
of us. You don’t know the facts yet, 
Burnam.” 

Burnam didn’t want to know them. 
With the open air and the movement 
his normal nerve and sanity were com- 
ing hack to him. He began to realize 
his incredible folly. If he had only 
opened the door when the night guard 
knocked he could, with some trouble, 
have explained his presence with the 
murdered man. Then he had doubled 
his folly hy throwing the chloral bottle 
out the window, and he had trebled and 
quadrupled it by running away. 

All he wanted now was to get away 
from Mitchell and out of this ridicu- 
lous and tragic muddle. And it was not 
yet too late. If he went back at once he 
could still explain himself—could say 
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that he had pursued the criminal but 
had not been able to catch him. 

For he did not even now want to turn 
Mitchell over to the police. He was 
willing to let the young fellow take his 
chance of escape—but on shore, not in 
Burnam’s boat. It would need more 
than persuasion to get possession of the 
boat again, and he thought with satis- 
faction of the small automatic he had 
put in his pocket. He had never tried 
to beat anybody to the draw, but he 
would have the advantage of entire sur- 
prise. 

The light was growing brighter with 
semitropical swiftness. Dead ahead the 
whole east was turning orange, ver- 
milion, golden. Suddenly the sun 
peeped up, burst up blindingly. The air 
grew perceptibly warmer in an instant. 
Burnam slowed the boat. 

“Speed her up.” said Mitchell behind 
him. “And keep farther out to sea. 
We don’t want to be spotted from the 
shore.” 

Burnam shut the engine off. and flung 
himself round to face Mitchell, reaching 
for the pistol at the same moment. 

“Where do you want to be put 
ashore?” he exclaimed. “I’m through! 
I’m going back to——” 

He stopped. His hand sank in an 
empty pocket. The gun was not there. 
Cut short, he glared at Mitchell over 
the back of the seat, in helpless hos- 
tility. 

Mitchell’s lips curled back in a grin 
like an angry dog. 

“T don’t want to be put off any- 
where!” he snapped. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Burnam had nothing to say. He 
stared at Mitchell, and even in his con- 
sternation he was startled at the change 
in that young man’s face. It was no 
longer boyish; it looked hard and lean 
now, as if he had aged in the night. 
The strong sunlight showed the fine 
wrinkles about his eyes, and while the 
juvenile ruddiness remained on_ his 
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cheeks, it looked unnatural as fever 
patches. He looked cunning and fierce 
and reckless—far more like a wolf than 
Hamilton had ever looked. 

“I’m going back to clear up this busi- 
ness,” Burnam managed to say at last. 
“T’ve no reason to run.” 

Mitehell’s face relaxed and _ he 
laughed, warily but with no ill nature. 

“Don’t you try to kid yourself, Bur- 
nam,” he said. “We’re both up against 
the same thing. We're in the same 
danger. We're in the same boat exactly. 
Just think it over a minute. The waiter 
saw you with Hamilton and me before 
the game. The night dick saw your 
room empty; he knew you weren't there. 
Anybody would see that vou were in at 
the death. And right after the death 
vou beat it with me—took me away in 
your own boat, see? Why, you’re as 
guilty as hell! If they hang me they'll 
hang you, too. And I wouldn’t give 
any evidence to clear you—don’t make 
any mistake about that!” 

Burnam didn’t need this resumé of 
his legal position. He had gone over 
it too many times himself, and with 
several important additional links of 
which Mitchell was ignorant. 

‘All the same, I’m not going to run,” 
he insisted. 

“You're crazy. There are easier 
ways of committing suicide than going 
to the police for it,” said Mitchell, still 
more good-naturedly. “Don’t lose your 
head, man. I’m going to stand by you 
and see that you don’t get hurt. Why, 
I wouldn’t let you go ashore and sur- 
render even if you begged for it. I’m 
going to make your fortune.” 

He brought his right hand up into 
view, and it held a small automatic pis- 
tol, which Burnam recognized as his 
own. He realized with chagrin that Mit- 
chell must have cunningly abstracted it 
from his pocket during the dark hours. 

“Don’t be scared. I’m not going to 
hurt you. I just want you to see that I 
mean business,’ Mitchell continued, 
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With his left hand he gently pushed 
Burnam’s body around to face the bow 
again, and dug the pistol muzzle between 
his shoulder blades. 

“Now step on the gas and let’s get 
going again. We've got quite a journey 
before us yet.” 

With that hard tube boring into his 
back, Burnam started the boat ahead 
again. He felt sick with anger and dis- 
gust. He had blundered again, and he 
felt desperate and reckless enough now 
for any chance that offered the slightest 
hope. If he could catch Mitchell in the 
slightest inattention he determined -to 
jump on him, in spite of the gun. He 
thought of wrecking the boat. He would 
have smashed her against a rock or a 
floating log: but neither reef nor drift- 
wood presented itself. 

In the midst of all this he remembered 
that he had promised to take Vere out 
that morning for a run down this: coast. 
She would wait for him. Well, he was 
having a different sort of run. 

It was growing very hot, and some of 
Burnam’s rage evaporated with physical 
discomfort. He was intensely thirsty. 
Away to the left the coast continued to 
unroll its mile after mile of monotonous 
gray-green—forest, swamp, strips of 
sand beach, now and again a cluster of 
houses. Hull down out to sea was a 
steamer slowly passing them; its smoke 
trailed along the sky. Closer in, a 
schooner lay almost motionless in the 
light airs, but no craft came close enough 
to have recognized the Centipede. 

The pistol muzzle was taken away, 
but a glance over his shoulder showed 
Mitchell sitting alert and intent behind 
him. Wrinkling his eyes against the 
strong light, Burnam drove the boat still 
southward. In his mind he was bit- 
terly going over the incredible series of 
linked stupidities he had committed, 
each without meaning it. But if he had 
really tried to construct a damning chain 
of evidence against himself he could 
hardly have done better. 
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The more he thought of it the more 
convincing it seemed. It was enough to 
make any jury convict; it was enough 
to hang any man. Yet he would risk 
it, if only he could get back to Tan- 
gerine before Hamilton’s body was dis- 
covered, to tell his own story first, be- 
fore any theory of the crime could be 
constructed against him. 

But every minute was taking him 
farther from Tangerine, and he could 
not see any chance of getting back so 
long as Mitchell held the gun. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THIRST. 


HAT light breeze there had been 

died away as the sun grew high 
and hot. The heat seemed to beat 
through the awning top of the boat, and 
the atmosphere was hot and wet as a 
vapor bath. The sea glittered slug- 
gishly, hardly rippling, stretching in vast 
streaks of blue or green or yellowish 
purple, and for a long time there had 
been no trace of habitation anywhere 
along the shore. 

Burnam was parching with thirst, and 
his face and hands dripped perspiration 
as he steered. It was nearly noon when 
a cold touch on his cheek made him 
jump. But it was not a gun. It was 
the top of a thermos bottle which Mit- 
chell was handing him. It was nearly 
full.of icy water, and Burnam gulped 
it down greedily. 

“Suppose you stop a bit and we'll 
eat,” Mitchell suggested. “I’m hungry 
—don’t know whether you are.” 

Burnam was indeed hungry, but he 
shrank from eating from Mitchell’s 
hands. Yet if he did not eat he would 
play out before this adventure came to 
its end—whatever end that was to be. 
He stopped the engine, therefore, and 
turned about in his place, to see Mitchell 
opening a large basket. 

He had provided an elaborate picnic 
lunch—ham and sardine sandwiches, a 
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cold chicken, bananas, cakes, olives, and 
even two bottles of bootlegged Havana 
Burnam declined the beer, which 
Mitchell finished himself, and ate only 
ham sandwiches and drank water. 

Mitehell ate with appetite and seemed 
highly cheerful, and though the food 
went down Burnam’s throat reluctantly, 
yet it did him good, and he felt an ac- 
cess of energy and clear thought. 

“You're a chemist, ain’t you, Bur- 
nam?” Mitchell asked, with his mouth 
full of bread and sardines. 

‘Not much of one,” 
turned. 

“Yes, you are. I expect you know 
all about drugs and that sort of thing.” 

“What sort of drugs? Morphine? 
Opium?” Burnam asked with a sudden 
suspicion. 

“No, not dope. I mean regular drug- 
store stuff—the valuable kinds. Medi- 
cal stuff, you know, and dyes and per- 
fumes. All that sort of thing.” 

“No,” said Burnam. 

“But I know you do. Why, you told 
me you had a perfume and dye factory 
one time.” 

“That was a long time ago. 
thing’s changed.” 

“But you must know about such stuff 
—what they're worth, I mean; the main 
markets for them, and how to buy and 
sell them.’ 

“No,” said Burnam sullenly. 

“Now, look here, Burnam,” said Mit- 
chell. “What’s the use of acting like 
that? We've both got ourselves in the 
same fix without intending it. No use 
in quarreling together, now is there? 
We'd do better to stand together till we 
get out of it. We're one just as guilty 
as the other. We’re both in the same 
boat. My boat, too, now that I come 
to think of it.” 

“Your boat!” Burnam ejaculated. 

He took the worthless and now in- 
criminating check from his pocket, tore 
it to pieces and scattered the shreds 
over the water. 


Burnam _re- 


Every- 
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“I'll write you another in a couple 
of weeks,” Mitchell laughed. ‘For 
twice as much, if you want it. There’s 
money coming to me. Stay with me, 
Burnam, and I'll make your fortune. 
No, I mean it!” he went on with sud- 
den gravity. ‘I want exactly the sort 
of help you can give me. That’s why 
I waited for you this morning at Tan- 
gerine. I'm going to pull a big thing.” 

“What sort of crime?” 

“Nothing that you’d notice—after 
murder.” 

Burnam was trying to decide whether 
it would be possible to plunge over the 
back of his seat. fall on Mitchell and 
overpower him in spite of the pistol. 
The gun was out of sight now, but he 


could see its outline in the side pocket 


of Mitchell’s jacket. 

“Nothing doing!” Burnam said. “All 
T want is to be put ashore. You can 
go where you like, so far as I'm con- 
cerned.” 

“And have you set the dicks on my 
track! What do you take me for?” 
Mitchell retorted. He dropped his 
thumb over the edge of the pistol pocket 
and hitched it conveniently forward. 

“No, that won’t do,” he went on. 
“Have a cigar? No? If I put you 
ashore here you’d die in the swamps. 
This place is fifty miles from any- 
where.” He put the cigar into his 
mouth and lighted it, looking at Burnam 
questioningly. 

“T see you don’t know your luck,” 
Mitchell said at last. “Well, if you 
won’t take it, I can’t make you. You'll 
get ashore all right, some time—when 
I’m ready. Come on now; let’s get 
going.” 

Burnam was compelled to start the 
boat again. Again the Centipede plowed 
through the sluggish coast water. It 
grew hotter than ever and the sky was 
hazy. The shore line seemed to shim- 
mer and waver. It was thundery 
weather, but no storm seemed to gather. 

No trace of settlement showed along 
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the land. There was only the monoto- 
nous recurrence of black mangrove 
swamps, strips of sand beach, great 
reaches of saw grass, and always blue- 
gray forest behind it all. They saw no 
more small craft, nor anything at sea 


‘but the far-away steamer smokes that 


trailed the whole length of the dead 
horizon. 

Burnam glanced over his shoulder 
several times, to find Mitchell’s eyes al- 
ways upon him, intent and alert. His 
lips felt salty and cracking, and he asked 
several times for water. Mitchell passed 
him the thermos bottle readily, but there 
was only a swallow left at last:. Burnam 
finished it, and it then appeared that 
there was no more. Mitchell had pro- 
visioned the boat with gasoline and food 
enough for a considerable voyage, but 
had failed to provide more than a quart 
flask of fresh water. 

Burnam endured heat and ‘thirst for 
another hour without saying anything, 
but Mitchell, speaking rather hoarsely, 
commanded him at last to run inshore to 
look for a stream. 

Sheering close in and running as near 
land as the depth would permit, they in- 
vestigated several apparent openings. 
But these were all mere salt-water ha- 
yous, winding away among islets of sand 
or swamp. There were no large rivers, 
and if there were any small creeks their 
waters were absorbed by the swamps 
before reaching the sea. 

“IT ought to have put more water 
aboard,” Mitchell said. ‘Can't think 
of everything, though, and I had con- 
siderable on my mind last night. But 
we're bound to come to a river some 
time, and whenever we find fresh water 
we'll camp for the night.” 

Thirsty and grim, and even hotter 
within than without, Burnam continued 
to steer his boat. A night camp! Once 
ashore and with freedom of movement 
it would be strange if he could not find 
the opportunity he wanted. He was 
bigger and probably stronger than Mit- 
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chell; it would be hard luck if he could 
not get his boat back some time during 
the night. And now he felt that he 
would not in the least mind abandoning 
Mitchell in the swamps, fifty miles from 
anywhere, nor even handing him over 
to the police. 

But it was too late now for him to 
get back to Tangerine before the dis- 
covery of Hamilton’s body. 

It was a long time before any sign 
of fresh water appeared. The after- 
noon was late and the sun was low 
astern when Burnam espied a wide 
opening in the shore. 

It might be a river mouth or it might 
be only another salt bayou. There was 
a good beach on either side of it—a 
hundred-foot strip of smooth sand, 
backed by dense and deep forest. 

“Want to go in here?” Burnam asked 
over his shoulder. 

Mitchell swept the shore closely with 
his eyes. He mopped his wet face, and 
Burnam noticed that the boyish flush 
had dissolved into faint streaks of 
red. 

“For the last time, Burnam,” he said, 
with an air of much gravity, “do you 
want to stand by me or not? It'll be 
worth a good deal to you.” 

“How much?” 

“What would you say to fifty thou- 
sand ?” 

“Nothing,” returned Burnam, with a 
laugh of irritation, 

“Have it your own way, then,” said 
Mitchell contemptuously. “We'll go 
ashore and try that water. Looks like a 
good beach, too. I think you can 
ground ther close in.” 

Burnam steered ashore carefully, and 
did manage to beach the boat firmly on 
the sloping, hard sand. Mitchell 


promptly turned up his trouser legs and. 


stepped out into the shallow water, wait- 
ing for Burnam to follow, and they 
waded twenty feet to the land. 

“See if it’s at all fresh,” Mitchell said, 
pointing to the river mouth. “Likely 
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it’ll be brackish here, but it may be bet- 
ter farther up.” 

Cramped from long sitting, Burnam 
walked toward the river, while Mitchell 
remained at the water’s edge. River 
or bayou, it was some two hundred feet 
wide, and looked deep enough for an 
ocean-going vessel. Tasting it, he found 
it strongly brackish; and when he looked 
up its channel he saw that it ran straight 
inland for some hundred yards through 
dense swamps, and then split into a 
great “Y,” each fork winding away out 
of sight through the forests. 

It was a dismal, depressing place. 
The great river seemed to have scarcely 
any current, and the banks were dense 
to the very edge with snaky mangrove 
roots, gum trees, close-growing shrubs 
of all sorts, tangled together with vines 
and draped heavily with Spanish moss. 

Burnam could have made an easy 
escape then, for Mitchell could never 
have found him in that wilderness; but 
he had fixed his mind now on recaptur- 
ing his boat. He glanced back at the 
shore, and started violently. 

There was another man on the beach. 

The stranger was dressed all in white 
ducks, with white shoes and straw hat, 
and at that distance he looked as if he 
might have stepped straight out of a 
summer hotel. He was going toward 
Mitchell who stood waiting for him, 
and Burnam saw them meet and speak 


together. 


He turned back quickly himself. 
This well-dressed apparition must mean 
a yacht, a hotel, or some sort of camp 
close by. But as he came near he saw 
that the white clothes were crumpled 
and dirty, the shoes very muddy, and 
the man’s face was dark. At first Bur- 
nam took him for a mulatto. He must 
have come out of the swamp. He had 
not been on the beach when. they landed. 

“This fellow says we can’t camp 
here,” said Mitchell. “Some sort of 
club property.” 

Burnam gazed with burning intensity 
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at the stranger, seeking to read his coun- 
tenance. He saw now that the man was 
not colored. He was dark skinned, but 
had a white man’s features. He ap- 
peared to be of middle age, with black 
eyes and a little black mustache. He 
looked back at Burnam with an odd ex- 
pression, that seemed blended of curi- 
osity and half-mocking amusement. 

“Sorry!” he said. “This a private 
beach. Very strict rule.” 

His voice sounded gentle, and the 
English was good, but the accent had a 
foreign twang. An Italian, Burnam de- 
cided. 

“Well, we don’t need to camp,” the 
latter said. “Water is what we mainly 
want. Is there any fresh water near 
—a spring or creek?” 

The stranger glanced at Mitchell and 
back to Burnam. - 

“Yes,” he said hesitatingly. “Oh, yes. 
There is a little creek of fresh water. 
Over that way. Not far.” 

He pointed down the beach, away 
from the river mouth. 

“Better go and look at it,’ Mitchell 
said. “If it’s good we'll stock up with 
it. I'll see that the boat doesn't drift 
loose.” 

Burnam started down the sandy strip 
under the stranger's guidance. 

“You live here?” he asked eagerly, 
when they were well out of hearing 
range. “Camping there? Got a boat?” 

“No, not here,” the Italian answered 
softly. “A boat—yes. Not here.” 

It was rather vague. 

“You know that man with me?” 

“No, never see him,” said the for- 
eigner, shaking his head. “This way,” 
he added, pointing a just perceptible 
trail leading off the beach and through a 
thicket of tall gallberry shrubs. 

The trail wound about for several 
yards, and then arrived at a sort of long 
slough, half creek, half bog hole. It 
was a thin porridge of black vegetable 
mold draining from the swamp, a dozen 
feet wide, and looked as if it might be 
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bottomless. Its surface was spotted 
with the great, fleshy leaves of aquatic 
plants and white flowers, and it was 
bridged by a middle-sized log, three feet 
above the surface of the ooze. Dense 
undergrowth was on the other side. 

“Across there. Not much farther,” 
the Italian said gently; and Burnam 
stepped on the log. 

He was halfway across, treading cau- 
tiously, when some sharp subconscious 
impulse made him look back. 

The stranger had halted at the end 
of the log, and was raising his arm. 
Nickel-plate glittered in his: hand, in- 
stantly blurred by a cloud of smoke. 

Burnam had ducked wildly, hardly 
hearing the report, and his balance went. 
He reeled for an instant, trying to re- 
cover himself, and then toppled off into 
the black slime. He went right under, 
then he caught some footing and came 
up, blinded and choking. As his head 
emerged the man shot twice at it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE BEACH. 


BURNAM ducked under again at the 

flash, hardly knowing whether he 
had been hit or not. He went down 
—-down—endlessly, it seemed, without 
touching any bottom. Then his foot en- 
countered something like a tree root and 
he checked himself, tholding his breath; 
his eyes tight shut. 

At the bottom the mud felt icy cold. 
His ribs heaved, with the force of the 
restrained breath; his head seemed to 
swell. He could hold it no longer. He 
kicked the foothold and went upward, 
expecting a bullet, but feeling that he 
was about to burst. His nose touched 
something warm and soft. Half open- 
ing his muddy eyes, he saw a green glim- 
mer. 

He had come up directly under one 
of the clusters of great water lily leaves. 
He let out his breath, with his nose just 
above the surface, and drew in a draft 
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of blessed oxygen. He could not see 
anything but the translucent green over 
his face, but he felt certain that the 
Italian was standing on the log, still 
waiting to see whether he was alive or 
dead. 

Seconds passed—minutes. Burnam’s 
eyes were crusted with mud; his ears 
were full of mud; his nose was so 
choked with mud that it tickled with a 
sneezing fit. Fear of death alone en- 
abled him to control it; he swallowed 
his breath and choked. Then, after a 
long-drawn period of semisuffocation he 
certainly heard the rustling of branches, 
as of some one going away through the 
gallberry shrubbery. 

He thrust his face through the leaves 
to luok. Nobody was in sight. 

But he did not venture to move 
farther for some time, when he heard 
the unmistakable sound of the Centt- 
pede’s engine and propeller. He half 
swam, half wallowed to the shore and 
crawled out into the thickets. Crouch- 
ing low, he pushed his way through the 
tangle to a view of the beach. 

The boat had backed off and was just 
turning. Mitchell was in the driving 
seat, and beside him sat the Italian in 
white duck. The boat went ahead, 
passed the river mouth and continued 
up the coast, going fast, and disappeared 
around a bend in the shore. 

Amazed, Burnam stared after it. 
What had Mitchell to do with this 
chance-found foreigner? A mass of 
queer. confused suspicions swept 
through his mind, too vague for form. 
The boat was gone; he had lost the 
Centipede. But at any rate he was 
free. 

Still he half expected to see the boat 
returning, and he lay in the bushes for 
a long time, watching the sea. Appar- 
ently it was not going to come back. 
Mitchell was presumably going some- 
where, to. some destination where he was 
going to “pull something big.” From 
what he had said, he might have been 
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going to rob a drug store, with this ac- 
complice whom he had picked up on the 
beach. 

Burnam was a mass of black muck 
and slime. He went across the beach 
and plunged into the shallow water with 
all his clothes on, to rinse away most 
of the mud. Afterward he undressed 
and washed out his garments one by 
one, laying them out on the warm sand 
to dry, and plunged into the water again 
to wash the slime from his skin. 

He was still very thirsty, and the 
splash of the salt water made him more 
so. He came out of the water and 
squatted on the sand. The sun was get- 
ting low; huge orange clouds were gath- 
ering in the west. His clothes were not 
dry, but he put on the thin undergar- 
ments to dry on his skin, wondering 
what he was to do. 

It was a problem that would hardly 
bear thinking about. He was on the 
beach, fifty miles from anywhere. He 
was already hungry and desperately 
thirsty, and he had no means of get- 
ting either food or fresh water. It was 
impossible to follow the shore for any 
distance, for the sand beach ended in 
endless marshes; impossible to look for 
any rescue from the sea. He had 
planned to surrender to the police; but 
now the thought of the law, of Hamil- 
ton, and of Mitchell faded away in the 
compulsion of his own immediate dan- 
ger. 

Still, there must be some sort of set- 
tlements inland, if he went far enough, 
and he believed that he had heard of 
Seminole villages down the coast. But 
he had no idea of attempting the swamps 
with evening coming on. He would 
have to wait for morning. 

The sun went down cloudily, in a 
magnificent blaze of greens and electric 
blue and smoky orange. It looked more 
than ever like a thunderstorm, and he 
would have been glad of rain, for it 
would bring fresh water, even if he 
had to catch it in his cap. 
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Impelled by thirst, he tried the river 
again, but the water was undrinkable. 
Doubtless it would be fresher higher up, 
for it was certainly a real river; but he 
could not follow up those impassable 
banks. 

It grew dark rapidly. Almost before 
he could realize it night had come, and 
the air grew suddenly chilly. He put 
on all his clothes, still damp, for a wind 
was springing up from the sea—an in- 
credibly chilly breeze to come off the 
Caribbean—and he shivered, walking 
briskly up and down the beach to keep 
warm. 

Growing tired, the sat down on the 
sand, where the wind pierced his un- 
dried clothing. Pitchy darkness lay over 
the sea, which rustled and rippled. creep- 
ing up with the tide, but there was a 
light in the sky where the moon was 
rising. He got up and walked again, 
and again lay down, sheltering himself 
behind a clump of shrubs. Above him 
the thick-leaved bay trees rattled in the 
wind. He was hungry and thirsty and 
cold and horribly uncomfortable, yet he 
fell into a sort of stupor of overstrain 
and physical exhaustion. 

Again and again he roused himself 
and changed his position, trying for 
more comfort, but no position seemed 
any better. Pictures of the past twenty- 
four hours drifted through his hazy 
mind, distorted and exaggerated—Ham- 
ilton’s dead body, Mitchell who had 
killed him,. Vere, who talked with the 
victim like a friend, and again he heard 
that incredible ringing of the telephone 
buzzer. These mixed and melted away 
and came again, and all at once he awoke 
sharply, to find that the darkness had 
gone. 

He must have been asleep for some 
time, for the moon, nearly at full, was 
high in the heavens. Beneath it the sea 
appeared to be overlaid with vast stripes 
of black and silver. The light surf spar- 
kled, and the trees and the swamps 
stood inky black in that silver shine. 
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It was so surprising that Burnam got 
up and walked stiffly down to the water. 
He must have slept for hours. His 
watch had stopped, but he judged it 
midnight at the earliest; and he felt as 
cold and as cramped as if he had lain 
there for a week. 

He certainly must find some shelter 
for the rest of the night. Into those 
inky swamps he dared not venture, but 
he walked the length of the beach, and 
came to the trail he had taken with the 
Italian. It was plain enough in the 
moonlight and he went into the gall- 
berry thickets; but the ground -was 
soggy under his feet, and offered no 
place to lie down. 

He went on to the slough and crossed 
it on the log with a shudder, continued 
twenty feet farther, and actually found 
a stream crossing his path. 

The Italian had told the truth after 
all! He threw himself on his face and 
dipped his lips into the creek. It was a 
tiny rivulet and might be warm and 
muddy, but it was fresh water, and 
tasted more delicious than any water he 
had ever drunk. He sat up dripping, 
and then drank again, hating to leave 
the place; but at last he arose, feeling 
greatly refreshed, and looked forward 
and back. 

Here the trail was well marked, like 
a real pathway. It went through a jun- 
gle of titi, but ahead he could see the 
loom of pine trees, and under the pines 
the ground is always warm and dry. 

So he went on, pushing through the 
titi shrubs and up a slight slope. Here 
the pines grew, but he thought he saw 
clear ground dimly ahead. The trail 
wound again through dense under- 
growth, and all at once Burnam was sur- 
prised to see something like a silvery 
mesh among the foliage, between him- 
self and the light. 

It was a fence—a wire mesh fence 
fully ten feet high, and on the other side 
of it was a large, cleared, and per- 
fectly level space. Beyond this again 
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stood a large building, low and exten-- 


sive, but so shaded by trees that he 
could not distinguish its form. 

Burnam thought at once of the Italian. 
This, then, must be where he had come 
from. 

He pushed on, following the fence, to 
get a better view, came suddenly out of 
the thickets, and stopped short in utter 
amazement. 

Before him lay a great clear space, a 
huge river valley, at least a square mile 
in area. The river half circled it, fold- 
ing it in an elbow, shining faintly, and 
here and there stood buildings, singly 
or in twos or threes. There was not a 
sound, and not a light showed anywhere. 

A large lumber camp, he thought at 
first, with the shacks of the workmen. 
But he could see nothing like the usual 
mill, and these buildings were not 
shacks. Most of them were painted 
white, and glimmered like ivory in the 
moonlight. 

At the river edge was something like 
a wharf, with several white buildings 
close to it, and in the center of the set- 
tlement stood a huge, round edifice, 
whose conical roof was colored with cir- 
cles of alternate white and black. 

The whole place seemed dead or 
asleep. Burnam ventured to approach 
it more closely. The ground had been 
recently cleared, and was plentifully 
studded with stumps. He passed a 
stake planted in the ground bearing a 
white board with a number painted on 
it, and a little farther was another and 
then another. 

The first of the buildings he ap- 
proached was a typical bungalow, but 
unfinished. The doors and windows 
were empty holes, and the roof was in- 
complete. Fifty yards farther the next 
house seemed complete, but its windows 
-were boarded up. 

There was a dirt roadway there, bor- 
dered with acres of weed-grown space; 
but when he had gone another hundred 
yards he came upon a plank sidewalk— 
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a real sidewalk, extending a long way in 
both directions. 

Walking upon it, trying to deaden the 
hollow sound of his tread, he came to 
the large, round building with the con- 
ical roof. It was merely a roof, in 
fact, supported by a great number of 
pillars, and inside he made out a stack 
of chairs and tables and a wide, empty 
floor. 

Above the pillars, below the eaves, 
ran a great gold inscription upon a dark 
ground, shining in the moonlight, and 
he stood back to decipher it: 


DORADA COMMUNITY PAVILION 


Dorada! He gazed at the inscrip- 
tion in stupefaction, at that word that 
had been nothing but a golden name to 
him. He looked around him at the 
moonlit spaces at the dark river, the 
swamps, the unfinished or closed build- 
ings. and broke into suppressed, harsh 
laughter. 

“So this is Dorada!” he whispered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOLDEN DORADA. 


S° this was the place where he had 

piled up paper profits amounting to 
a considerable fortune. He gazed about 
him, continuing to laugh. He had never 
formed any definite mental picture of 
Dorada, but he might have guessed, if- 
he had been experienced, that it would 
be something like this. Dorada—the 
Golden Gateway of the Glades. 

In the silence of the ivory moonlight 
Dorada lay asleep. The sidewalk of 
new pine planks shone like pale gold. 
It bordered the wide, sandy roadway 
that seemed to lead to the wharf; and 
large live oaks grew at intervals, doubt- 
less preserved when the land was 
cleared. All over the site large trees 
stood at irregular intervals, spared for 
the beautifying of the future city. 

In the distanée toward the sea stood 
the large, dark building he had first dis- 
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covered. It was so darkly in the shadow 
that he could hardly distinguish more 
than its shape, but it looked like a hotel 
or clubhouse, placed close to the river. 
No light showed in any of its windows. 

No light showed anywhere in the 
town. Everything was dead or sleeping. 
He walked softly along the sidewalk, 
_and passed a shack with large windows, 
gay with advertisements of tobacco and 
chewing gum—evidently a shop. And 
a little farther on he saw another shack 
that was a drug store and had a soda 
fountain. Then an unfinished bunga- 
low, a finished one, and an excavation 
for a foundation. 

At intervals stood the white stakes 
with their lettered notices, and these 
signs studded the whole site with their 
pale glimmer, marking the direction of 
streets. He deciphered the one he 
passed next—‘Dorada B.vard.” He 
remembered that name; he had seen it 
on the designation of some of his own 
lots. And De Soto Avenue: he remem- 
bered clearly that part, at least, of his 
property lay at the corner of Dorada 
Boulevard and De Soto Avenue. He 
examined the signs now with quickened 
interest, one after another, and came in- 
deed to one lettered “De Soto Ave.” 

His property lay before him, located, 
as Simmons had said, in the very cen- 
ter of the business district. .He seemed 
to own—or he held mortgages on, or 
had given mortgages on—a considerable 
slice of the middle of Dorada. He con- 
trolled some acres of business and resi- 
dential property, which so -far had 
neither residents nor business, and was 
now a waste of weeds, sand, sprouting 
scrub oak and tiny pine trees. He 
viewed his property for the first time, 
having a fair choice between starving 
and hanging. : 

The sidewalk ended, and he continued 
to follow Dorada Boulevard, walking in 
loose sand till it became wearisome; 
then he turned back. In the distance he 
saw the river disappearing through 
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woodlands again. The river was the 
means of approach; he remembered 
hearing that Dorada was connected by 
boat with the railway. A group of small 
shacks like Negro cabins marked the 
end of the town. 

He walked slowly back through the 
dead, embryo city—walking softly, 
avoiding any noise. A light mist was 
rising from the river, lying low over 
the valley. In the haze of mist and 
moonlight Dorada looked unreal, 
ghostly. And it really was a ghost, Bur- 
nam thought—a phantom projected by 
the imagination of a syndicate, that had 
materialized in these buildings, this half 
mile of sidewalk, and then failed, and 
was now going to dematerialize and fade 
away. 

Here in the sheltered valley it was 
warm; but he did not want to walk 
about in the open all night. Selecting 
one of the uncompleted buildings, he 
went in. There were no doors nor win- 
dows, and no work had been done there 
for some time, for a vine had crept in 
through one of the window openings. 
Perhaps it was a speculative building, 
begun when the boom was strong, and 
dropped when the market failed. 

The interior was entirely empty but 
for a litter of chips and shavings on the 
floor. Burnam felt very weary and 
sat down against the wall, finally 
stretching himself out on the bare 
planks. He thought of Vere asleep in 
the Hotel Tangier. She must have 
heard by this time. The hotel manage- 
ment would make every effort to con- 
ceal the news that a murder had been 
committed in their establishment, but 
people would learn of it somehow. It 
was only twenty-four hours since he 
had seen Hamilton alive—but what a 
cataclysmic series of events those 
twenty-four hours had brought! 

He shut his eyes and tried to sleep, 
but for a long time his strained nerves 
and the hard boards kept him awake. 
He saw the moonlight shadows changing 
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position through the room—and then 
found that the moon had shifted to an- 
other window. He had been asleep, he 
thought dimly, and went to sleep again. 
Once he awoke and saw the room still 
full of gray light—daylight. Or was it 
still moonlight? In the distance a roos- 
ter crew; but Burnam was stupid with 
sleep now and dropped again into un- 
consciousness. 

He awoke sharply with a sound of 
voices in his ears. Somebody was pass- 
ing the house. Jumping up, he looked 
cautiously from the window. 

The sun was high over the trees, 
flooding the valley. It was full day; it 
must he at least eight o'clock, he thought, 
and Dorada had wakened up. A couple 
of darkies were going down the road- 
way, talking and laughing, and it was 
their voices that he had heard. 

They were well past by now, and he 
could not see any other building within 
a hundred yards, so he looked out more 
confidently. 

Smoke was rising from several of 
the buildings, and from the big build- 
ing nearest the sea, which he now saw 
must be a hotel. Though only of two or 
three stories, it was rambling and exten- 
sive, set close to the river, and had a 
long, private pier extending to the wa- 
ter. 

Nobody was moving about it, but sev- 
eral persons were lounging on the plank 
pier of the town, as if waiting for a 
boat. A man was fishing from a canoe 
out in the stream. Two house boats were 
moored, one by the wharf, one higher 
up, both painted dazzling white and gay 
with flags and colored curtains. 

The river seemed high. There had 
been heavy rains within the week, and 
the stream was almost up to the plat- 
form of the wharf; and it seemed to 
Burnam that the main part of Dorada 
lay upon dangerously low ground. 

Early as it was, it was already hot. 
Burnam felt cramped and sore with his 
hard bed, and not much rested. More 
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than all, he was pinched with emptiness. 
Fasting did not come naturally to him, 
and he had eaten nothing but a couple 
of sandwiches since—how long? Was 
it only thirty ‘hours? 

It would be possible to buy food at | 
one of the little shops, but he shrank 
from trying it. He had seen a line of 
telegraph poles and wire following up 
the river—doubtless leading to the rail- 
way. By this time the alarm would 
have been sent out all along the coast, 
probably even to this remote point. He 
was going to surrender himself, he 
thought—but not now. 

He did not feel the nerve for it. He 
felt demoralized, tired, hungry and faint. 
Without energy enough for any action, 
he leaned on the sill of the open win- 
dow and observed the scene. 

Thete was more life in Dorada than 
he had suspected by moonlight. Four 
or five people moved about the street, 
going to the shops. In the distance 
some colored women worked outside 
their cabins. He heard a sound of ham- 
mering—building, maybe. With a little 
luck Dorada might be a town yet. It 
had a good water entrance. The river 
looked deep enough to float ordinary 
steam craft; and he remembered that the 
advertisements claimed the best harbor 
south of Pensacola. There was a good 
beach, and the swamp could easily be 
cleared and drained. Dorada might be- 
come a town, but he reflected bitterly 
that he, either as a convict or a fugitive, 
would never be in a position to profit 
by it. 

More than half of the buildings, too, 
were either unfinished or had been 
boarded up. There were not people 
enough for the houses. So had many 
boom towns faded away, he knew, leav- 
ing only a clump of half-completed or 
empty dwellings. 

A man carrying an ax came up to- 
ward him, and Burnam dived back out 
of sight. The woodcutter passed at a 
distance. 
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Burnam realized that he could not 
lurk here indefinitely. He determined 
to return to the beach, to sit in the sun 
for an hour or two, and determine defi- 
nitcly upon his course. 

Already he began to think vaguely 
of escape, of making his way to Pensa- 
cola or Miami, and taking ship. He 
thought again of South America, of the 
Argentine. It was too late to return 
to Tangerine. Madness to assume an 
almost certain penalty for a crime that 
he had not committed. 

He slipped out the doorway, and 
walked without any possibility of con- 
cealment toward the edge of the swamp 
undergrowth. He knew where the trail 
that led to the beach came out. He 
found it, passing with relief into the 
shelter of the tall, dense shrubbery, 
pushed on hurriedly, and heard a ‘sound 
of voices and laughter within a few 
yards. 

In two more paces he found himself 
close to the wire fence he had seen in 
the night. But now he saw what it was. 

The large level space behind it was a 
tennis court, or two courts, extending 
right up to the rear of the hotel, and the 
high fence of wire netting was to stop 
stray balls. Two persons were playing, 
perhaps taking before-breakfast exer- 
cise—-a young man most distant, and a 
girl who played with her back to Bur- 
nam. 

They were playing rather recklessly, 
missing many balls with cries and laugh- 
ter, and one of those voices struck Bur- 
nam with a shock—a piercing shock of 
pain and bewilderment, along with a 
vivid vision of a hotel veranda, of col- 
ored lights, of the crashing music of a 
jazz band. 

He parted the leaves to see better. 
Close to the fence the high shrubs had 
been cut away, but still he was not cer- 
tain. He dropped to his knees and 
crawled through the low leafage, close 
up to the wire screen. 

The girl was playing at random and 
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not very expertly. She missed balls, 
and had to run to recover them. As she 
was coming back to pick one up, Bur- 
nam had a clear view. It was certainly 
Vere—Vere who should have been at 
the Hotel Tangier. 

In a white jersey, bareheaded, bare 
armed, she threw up the ball and struck 
it, returning it sharply, and again and 
again, in a smart rally. Then she 
missed; the ball rolled to the very edge 
of the court, lodging in a clump of 
weeds, not a yard from where Burnam 
lay hugging the ground. 

She ran to recover it and searched, 
failing to find it. As she passed a yard 
on the other side of the fence, Burnam 
said in a whisper: 

“Vere!” 

Vere started violently, straightened 
up and looked about her, and then 
caught sight of Burnam’s face raised 
just above the low bushes beyond the 
fence. She stared at him wide eyed, in 
utter amazement, gave a nervous laugh, 
and looked more closely. 

“Dix! Is that possibly you?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘What on earth are you do- 
ing?” 

“Speak low. Keep looking for the 
ball,’ Burnam muttered. “I’m on the 
run. Hiding. From the police.” 

Vere stooped and appeared to search 
this way and that, coming closer to the 
fence. 

“What for?” she whispered through 
the wire. 

“Haven’t you heard? Murder.” 

Vere started so violently that she 
dropped the racket, picked it up again, 
and looked at him with an expression 
of dreadful fright and doubt. From the 
other end of the court her fellow player 
called to her: 

“Never mind the ball. That's enough 
for one morning. Let’s go to break- 
fast.” : 

“Yes. All right, I’m coming,” Vere 
called back; and the young man put his 
racket under his arm and sauntered 
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toward the hotel. 
close to the fence. 

“Are you trying to get away, Dix?” 
she whispered excitedly and rapidly. 
“What do you need? How lucky that 
you found me! Do you need any 
money? Do you want a revolver? I'll 
get it for you. How did you know I 
was nere?” 

“T didn’t know. I don’t want you to 
get me anything, Vere. Or yes—if you 
could possibly get me a bite to eat ie 

“Keep your head down. They may 
see you from the windows,” Vere cau- 
tioned him. ‘“‘F'll get you something. 
Where’ll I bring it to you?” 

“Can you get to the beach, near the 
river mouth?” 

Vere nodded. 

“T’'ll be there in half an hour.” 

She picked up the ball, turned toward 
the hotel and disappeared without look- 
ing back. 


Vere put her face 


CHAPTER IX. 
AID AND COMFORT. 


URNAM waited until she was out 

of sight and then crawled away 
through the low bushes. Reaching the 
higher shrubbery, he stood up and 
skulked away along the trail till he was 
out of sight of everything in Dorada. 
At the creek he stopped and drank 
deeply again, crossed the slough, and 
came back to the beach. 

He felt more cheerful than at any 
time since leaving Tangerine. Vere had 
really thought him a murderer, and she 
hadn’t flinched. She was ready to stand 
by him, to get him money, a gun, food 
—to help his escape in any way. It 
gave him a warm feeling of courage and 
excitement. Of course, he wasn’t going 
to let her implicate herself, but he felt 
strengthened by her loyalty. 

He concealed himself in the edge of 
the swamp by the river mouth. The 
night wind had died away now, and it 
was very hot. The sun looked murky 
and hazy, and the sea torpid and leaden. 
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Some sort of storm brewing, he thought, 
but he had little interest in the weather. 

Vere wanted him to escape, it seemed, 
and this chimed with his own changing 
emotions. The murder was bound to 
be cleared up. The police would cer- 
tainly catch Mitchell; the motor boat 
would betray him—for he would have 
to call somewhere for gasoline, and a 
big boat’ cannot be concealed as easily 
as a stolen motor. 

Burnam didn’t feel like giving himself 
up to almost certain injustice—not now. 
at any rate, not until he saw how the 
case was going to turn out. 

He did not in the least expect Vere 
as soon as she had promised, but it 
seemed a great while before he heard 
the dipping of a paddle. He peered 
from his ambush. 

Vere was coming down the river ina 
canoe. She had just rounded the bend 
leading from Dorada, and she paddled 
slowly and skillfully, casting guarded 
glances at the junglelike banks. 

Burnam went out and signaled her, 
and she brought the canoe up beside a 
log and stepped out, carrying a large 
paper package. 

“T couldn’t come any sooner,” she said 
quite breathlessly. ‘I had to stay and 
have breakfast at the hotel, and then it 
was some time before I could get a 
lunch put up. I said I thought I’d go 
out alone for a picnic.” 

She handed the package to Burnam, 
and gazed at him with eyes of incredu- 
lous sadness. 

“T couldn't believe it.’ she said. 
“How did it happen? Was it a fight? 
Who did you kill?” 

“Oh, I didn’t kill anybody,” Burnam 
explained. “I ought to have told you. 
But he’s murdered, right enough, and 
I’m one of the men that'll bear the 
blame.” 

“Why will you? Who was it?” 

“You remember that man Hamilton, 
at the hotel—the gambler and crook 
who——” Only at this moment he 
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recollected that he had seen Vere talking 
in apparent friendship with the dead 
man, and he stopped in embarrassment. 

“You don’t mean that Hamilton’s 
been murdered? Oh, Dix!” Vere ex- 
claimed, in a tone of complete despair. 

Puzzled once more, and startled by 
the evident sincerity of her emotion, 
Burnam stood in extreme discomfort. 

“T had nothing to do with it,” he ven- 
tured at last. “I'd forgotten that you 
knew him.” 

“T’ve known him a good many years. 
He wasn’t a bad friend.” She pondered 
on it for several seconds. ‘But if you 
had nothing to do with it, why will any- 
body suspect you?” she went on. 

“Haven’t you heard anything? Is 
there a wire to this place? When did 
you leave Tangerine?” 

“T left Tangerine by the early train, 
at seven yesterday morning. I got here 
by the late afternoon boat yesterday. 
There’s the telephone and telegraph 
here, of course.” 

The hotel people couldn’t have learned 
of Hamilton’s death by seven o'clock, 
Burnam reflected. 

“T left a note for you at the hotel 
desk, to tell you that I couldn’t go out 
with you in the boat, after all,’ Vere 
continued. “I’d tried to get you before. 
You see’—she hesitated a littl—“I 
saw Hamilton that evening, after I’d 
been talking with you. I arranged with 
him to come to Dorada. He—he was to 
come with me, or else meet me here. I 
said I couldn’t go next morning, for I 
had an engagement with you. Then 
I thought about it most of the night. I 
decided that I ought to go, after all. I 
knew that he was playing cards that 
night, and at four in the morning I tried 
to get him on his room phone——” 

“You did?” Burnam cried. 

“Yes, but I couldn’t get any answer. 
Then I tried your room, to tell you, and 
I thought you might know if Hamilton 
was in ‘his room, but you didn’t answer 
either,” 
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Burnam broke into uncontrollable and 
discordant laughter. So it was Vere 
who had been at the other end of that 
nerve-shattering wire! If he had only 
taken off the receiver, the whole affair 
might have come to a different and a 
saner ending. Vere looked at him with 
astonishment and disapproval. 

“But what were you going to Dorada 
for—with a man like that?” Burnam 
asked. 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter now, 
does it?” Vere said. “Now tell me all 
about it—how this dreadful thing hap- 
pened.” 

Burnam made a clean breast of it, 
without concealing the follies and hesi- 
tations that he had committed one by 
one. 


“Oh, Dix! What a blunderer you 
are!” Vere sighed, gazing at him 
mournfully. ‘And that man Mitchell 


—where did he go?” 

“He was heading down the coast, the 
last I saw of him. Probably he’s in Key 
West by now.” 

Vere seemed to reflect somberly. 

“T suppose it can’t be helped. But 
you know there’s only one thing for you 
to do. You must give yourself up.” 

“IT thought you wanted me to get 
away.” 

“That was when I thought you had 
really got involved in a crime. But 
when you’re innocent they can’t do any- 
thing to you. You can’t run away. It 
would be a nightmare over you for all 
the rest of your life. It must be cleared 
up now.” 

“T can’t clear it up. No jury would 
believe my story. And I’ve no money 
for lawyers.” 

“Never mind that. There’ll be money. 
And if you’ve done nothing, the truth is 
sure to come out.” 

Burnam didn’t feel so certain of the 
triumph of innocence. He had almost 
made up his mind at last to try to get 
to South America. But he didn’t want 
to argue it. 
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“Maybe you're’ right, Vere,” he said. 
“You think I ought to go back to Tan- 
gerine and give up?” 

“Yes—yes!” Vere declared. “But 
not right now.” She stopped and 
seemed to ponder profoundly again. 

“No, not now,” she repeated. “An- 
other day won’t make any difference, 
will it? First, I want you to help me, 
to do something for me.” 

“Anything, Vere!” And he added 
with a burst of sincerity: “If you really 
want me to surrender, I’ll do it. But I 
think you'll be sending me to prison.” 

“Wait till we see what we can do 
to-day. It may be a big thing. It may 
mean a fortune,” she said, looking at 
him with suddenly sparkling eyes. 
“Hamilton was to have helped me. I 
thought he would be on the same train 
with me. When he wasn’t I surely ex- 
pected him by the boat this forenoon. 
Now you'll have to take his place.” 

“But what’s the big thing?” he asked, 
remembering that Mitchell had used al- 
most the same words. 

“T won’t tell you now. It may be all 
a disappointment. But I don’t think 
so. What I want you to do now is to 
sit quietly here in the bushes and eat the 
breakfast I’ve brought you, while I go 
back to the hotel. I may be an hour. 
I'll get some more lunch, for our job 
might take all day, if it turns out right.” 

She turned back to the canoe, then 
smiled back at him. 

“Don’t get downhearted, Dix. 
all end well.” 

She looked rather downhearted her- 
self, however, as she paddled off. The 
canoe disappeared around the turn in 
the river that led to Dorada. 


Tt’ll 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CACHE. 
BURNAM opened the breakfast pack- 
age, which contained a plentiful and 
mixed assortment of foods, evidently put 
together in a hurry—several cold bis- 
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cuits, cold bacon, a slice of cake, two 
bananas, a cold boiled egg, and a bottle 
of cold coffee, black and strong. Vere 
had even thought to put in a packet of 
cigarettes and a box of matches. 

He was faint with emptiness and it all 
tasted good. He wolfed it down greed- 
ily and lighted a cigarette. 

His decision was shaken again; he 
couldn’t determine what to do. Perhaps 
Vere had given him the right advice; 
perhaps he ought to swallow his medi- 
cine, though it might prove a very bitter 
dose. But at that moment he didn’t 
want to think of it; his tired mind re- 
volted from the weight. This was a. 
respite, an interval between crises. Full 
of food, and with the delicious taste of 
the smoke in his mouth, he leaned back 
comfortably and indolently, giving him- 
self a holiday of irresponsibility. 

Far out to sea a small schooner lay 
hull down, hardly moving. From Do- 
rada behind him, Burnam heard noth- 
ing. Once a darky in a heavy boat 
pulled slowly down the coast, entered 
the river and went out of sight. There 
was no wind; the air was sullen and 
sluggish. Some kind of storm must be 
coming, he thought, out of that heavy 
overtension of the atmosphere, and he 
expected at any moment to hear thunder. 

No thunder came. It was impossible 
to think, impossible to exert one’s self 
in that threatening, choking heat and 
calm. He lounged half lifeless, smok- 
ing Vere’s cigarettes. He had time to 
smoke half of them before Vere reap- 
peared, but at sight of her his spirits 
rose unaccountably. She had brought 
more lunch, and in the bottom of the 
canoe lay a pile of tools—a spade, a 
pick, a coil of rope, and an old bucket. 

“What are those tools for, Vere?” 

“T won’t say. Maybe for nothing at 
all.” 

“You're not intending to go out to 
sea, are you? There’s a rain squall com- 
ing.” 

“No, only up the other fork of the 
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river. Get in. I’ll paddle. I can han- 
dle a canoe better than you can. Just 
sit still, and keep an eye closely on the 
left bank as far as we go.” 

“For what?” 

Vere didn’t tell him, and he got care- 
fully into the rocking canoe. She turned 
about, started back up the river, and 
diverged into the right-hand fork of the 
great “Y.” Around the bend he caught 
a moment’s glimpse of the white house 
boats and the hotel of Dorada, and then 
these were hidden by the intervening 
tongue of junglelike land. 

That was a dismal waterway. It was 
wide and looked deep, deep enough for 
a good-sized ship, and the water now 
was half in flood, running near the top 
of the crumbling mud banks. Back 
from the water the ground was dense 
with titi, bay trees, palmetto, and here 
and there a great cypress or water oak, 
all festooned and bearded with the gray 
Spanish moss; and ferns and spiky bear 
grass and saw grass grew all along the 
ground, spotted with rounded, pink cy- 
press knees. A heavy, dank, hot smell 
came off the swamps. 

Vere’s face was shiny with drops of 
perspiration and her hair looked damp, 
but she paddled steadily for perhaps 
half a mile. Then she paused and 
pointed with her paddle. 

Burnam thought at first that it was a 
rick of fallen, whitened treetops, all 
overgrown with jungle. Then he 
thought he saw the framework of a 
house. But at a third look he realized 
that it was°a ship. 

But it was so banked with earth, so 
overgrown with vines and shrubs, that 
it had become part of the shore, part of 
the forest. Apparently it had been 
partly burned, for he could see the 
charred planks. It must have been a 
wooden schooner, he imagined; but the 
masts had disappeared with all their 
rigging, the copper sheathing was gone 
but for a few strips, and the hull lay 
over on its side, with daylight showing 
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all through its ribs, hardly any longer 
recognizable as anything, and almost 
screened by the rank jungle growth that 
had- sprung all around and under and 
out of its skeleton. 

“Tt’s been there a long time,” Vere 
said, looking at the hulk with interest. 
“Tt was stranded higher up at one time, 
but a very high water carried it here. 
I suppose it'll rot away where it lies 
now.” 

“Do you know. how it got here?” 

“People say it was a smuggler’s, or 
rum runner’s schooner.” 

Vere paddled on. Burnam had fan- 
cied that this wreck was their destina- 
tion, but apparently Vere had pointed 
it out merely as an interesting sight. 
She glanced quickly from shore to 
shore. 

“Keep your eyes open for a building, 
Dix—I think on the left.” 

“What sort of building?” 

“Any sort.” 

It seemed the last place in the world 
to expect any sort of building. The 
swamp looked uninhabited. Now the 
shores were mere marshes, now they 
rose to higher banks, grown over with 
pines and cypresses and black gum, but 
there was no indication that anybody 
had ever been that way. 

Plainly Vere didn’t intend to tell him 
anything till they got there. He asked 
no more questions. 

“Better keep an eye on the weather, 
Vere. Something’s going to break.” 

“Tt won’t hurt us.” 

Steadily she paddled up the deep, 
sluggish channel. The hot, heavy air 
was hard to breathe, and even Burnam, 
who was doing nothing, dripped with 
perspiration. But it must have been a 
mile farther, and perhaps more, when, 
as they rounded a bend, Vere pointed 
ahead with an excited cry. 

There was a sort of building indeed, 
but as much a building as the old hulk 
was a ship. It stood close to the river, 
and was built of rough lumber like a 
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darky cabin. But only the shell of it 
was left now. The boards of the roof 
were mostly gone, leaving bare rafters; 
there were no longer any doors or win- 
dows, and you could see daylight 
through the whole structure in every 
direction. 

“What’s this, Vere?” 

“Tt must be—I don’t know. But I 
think it’s the place. Let’s go and look!” 

She drove the canoe ashore. The 
bank was sloping and a couple of feet 
above the water, and she scrambled on 
land, abandoning the canoe recklessly. 
Burnam delayed to make the canoe fast 
to a tree, and she called to him to bring 
the tools. 

He overtook her beside the cabin. 
The place had no chimney, and per- 
haps had never been inhabited. One 
wall was almost entirely gone, and the 
interior was a chaos of fallen lumber, 
broken scantlings, pine branches, rotten 
wood, straw and pieces of corn husks. 
It looked as if it had been used as a 
pen for hogs at one time. 

“Tt is—it must be the place!’’ Vere 
cried. “Can’t you dig away this rub- 
bish and see what’s at the bottom?” 

Burnam dragged away a quantity of 
the fallen lumber and broken wood, and 
dug into the soft straw and pine needles 
with his spade. Beneath this was a 
hard-packed layer of corn husks, packed 
so “hard that he had to loosen them up 
with the pick. Driving deep, the steel 
struck something hard and_ hollow 
sounding. 

“Struck the flooring!” he said. 

He shoveled the rubbish out of the 
hole, and found that it was really a 
closely laid floor of heavy planking, cov- 
ered with a couple of inches of sand. 
Vere dropped on ther knees and passed 
her fingers over the boards. 

“Tt certainly is the place!” she ex- 
claimed. “But I’m afraid we’ll have to 
clear away most of the floor. Give me 
the spade. T’ll throw it out while you 
pick.” 
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Burnam loosened and pried out large 
lumps of the close-packed rubbish, while 
Vere scraped it away with the spade. 
Within a few minutes they had cleared 
and laid bare a quarter of the plank 
flooring, and Burnam was obliged to 
drag away more of the fallen timbers. 
In the next yard of excavation they un- 
covered an iron ring set in the floor, 
near one end of a crack that ran in a 
great oblong. 

“The trapdoor!” said Vere in a voice 
of anguished excitement. “Can you get 
itup? Now we’re going to find out!” 

Burnam tugged at the rusty ring, but 
time had so glued the trapdoor that he 
could not stir it. It was only with the 
leverage of the pick handle that ‘he 
broke it loose. A black hole appeared, 
about two by three feet. 

Vere peered down into the blackness. 

“Can you see anything? I can’t. 
We'll have to go down.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Burnam. “That 
air is likely to be poisonous.” 

He struck a match and dropped it 
down. The little flare went out quickly, 
showing nothing but the darkness of a 
great cavity. Burnam pulled down a 
great wisp of dry Spanish moss, set it 
alight, and dropped it flaming. It 
reached the floor, burned up a moment, 
and then expired. 

“The air must be all right,” he said. 

“But there’s nothing there!” Vere ex- 
claimed in distress. “Could you see 
anything? There should be a great 
quantity——”’ 

“T thought I saw something. I’ll soon 
see what it is,” said Burnam. 

He had observed that the cellar was 
only six or seven feet deep, and ap- 
parently dry. He swung into the hole 
by his hands and let himself drop. 

The flooring was hard as stone. It 
was made of cement. and so were the 
walls, with a heavy plank ceiling laid on 
strong timbers. The place was merely 
an unusually well-built cellar. As his 
eyes grew accustomed to the gloom he 
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saw that there was nothing there, ex- 
cepting several pieces of old rope on 
the floor, a short ladder standing against 
the wall, and a small, empty, wooden 
box with the top broken in. 

“Nothing much here, I’m afraid,” he 
called up to Vere, who was on her knees 
with her face thrust down into the trap 
hole. 

“There must be, Dix. I want to come 
down.” 

He set up the short ladder for her, 
and she descended. He struck another 
match, and then another, while she 
gazed about. By the light he saw a 
grated hole in the flooring—a drain, 
perhaps, or a ventilator. The air was 
surprisingly pure for such a place. But 
except for the scraps of broken rubbish, 
there was nothing there. 

Vere drew a long, painful sigh, and 
stood in the gloom without speaking or 
moving. He could not see her face, but 
he could imagine her look of broken- 
hearted disappointment—though what 
sort of fantastic loot she had expected 
he could not imagine. 

Overhead a gust of wind went 
mournfully by. Still Vere said not a 
word. Then by degrees Burnam seemed 
to detect an odor, the ghost of an odor, 
something aromatically sweet and pene- 
trating, hardly distinguishable. He 
sniffed again and again, trying to ascer- 
tain whether it was not an illusion. 

“What’s that odor, Vere? Can vou 
smell it?” he asked at last, to break the 
silence. 

“Oh, yes,” Vere said listlessly. 
smelled it at once, when T came down. 
That’s the perfume of gold.” 


or 


CHAPTER XI. 
HURRICANE. 
URNAM looked at her dim figure, 
perplexed, mystified, almost irri- 
tated. But Vere vouchsafed no further 
information. He moved about the 
chamber trying to locate the source of 
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the faint scent, kicking the loose rub- 
bish aside. Behind the broken box he 
perceived a discolored disk, and picked 
it up. 

He carried it under the trap hole and 
held it up to the light. It was a round, 
flat, copper flask, resembling a soldier’s 
water bottle in miniature, capable of 
holding perhaps a quarter pint. It was 
green with tarnishment, and partly cov- 
ered with rags of grayish cloth, printed 
with indecipherable letters, and its neck 
was closed with a wax seal. It had been 
crushed; there was a big crack in the 
side, and it was entirely empty. He 
examined it with great care, and sniffed 
at it. 

“Perfume of gold!” he murmured. 
“T should think so! How on earth did 
you come to know of this place, Vere? 
And what did you expect to find in it?” 


“Perhaps fifty thousand dollars,” 
Vere returned wearily. 

“Whose ?” 

“Mine.” 


“T wish you’d tell me about it,” he 
said. “But it certainly isn’t here. Let’s 
go above ground again.” 

He climbed the ladder and held down 
his hand to help Vere out. She made 
no objection; she said nothing at all— 
but she looked pale now and exhausted, 
as if her vitality had been suddenly 
quenched. 

Coming up to the davlight, Burnam 
was startled at the appearance of the 
skv. There was still neither wind nor 
rain, but vast black masses of cloud 
were sweeping up from the southwest, 
out of the Gulf of Mexico. The whole 
lower half of the heavens was a mass of 
darkness, black above and livid purple 
and tawny lower down. 

“By gad!” he exclaimed. 
believe we can make it.” 

But Vere, as if she had noticed noth- 
ing, walked on to the bank where the 
canoe was tied to its tree. He hur- 
ried after her. 

“Dix!” she said suddenly, turning 
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and seizing his arm. “You must get 
away. Do you think you could get to 
some point along the coast in this canoe? 
You mustn’t go through Dorada ue 

“But I was to surrender to the po- 
lice!” Burnam exclaimed, astonished. 

“Yes, I did think so. But not now. 
I thought there would be money—plenty 
of money for your defense. I’ve made 
a mistake. I was all wrong. 
—I don’t know where. I think you 
ought to get out of sight for a while. 
They’re sure to catch the man who did 
it. You spoke of going to South @ 

Without any warning a dozen great 
drops. of rain fell, and then a waft of 
chilly air, and then a far-away cres- 
cendo shattered the stillness. 

Vere screamed. The sky seemed to 
be swooping blackly down upon the 
forest, with a noise louder than thunder. 
Burnam seized Vere by the shoulder 
and almost dragged her to the cabin 
again. He dropped her into the trap 
hole and slid down after her, as the 
storm broke. 

The remainder of the cabin roof col- 
lapsed and blew away in a flurry of 
loose lumber. There was an incessant 
snapping and crashing of trees. It 
sounded as if the whole forest was he- 
ing blown down, though the crashes 
were only faintly audible above the ter- 
rific roaring of the wind. The cellar 
grew almost pitchy dark. 

“A tornado!” Vere exclaimed. 

“Only a violent blow, I guess,” Bur- 
nam cried in her ear. “Too early in the 
season for tropical hurricanes. It'll 
calm down in a few minutes.” 

The continuous crashing of the trees 
did presently diminish, but this was be- 
cause all the trees were down already 
that could be blown over easily. The 
wind did not subside. Down in the 
earth they could not feel it, but could 
only hear its appalling roaring, and now 
through it sounded the pulsating pound- 
ing of heavy surf running upon the 
beach. 
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“Do you think we’re safe here?” Vere 
cried to him above the thunder. 

“Safer than anywhere. It’s a regular 
storm cellar. Lucky we didn’t start back 
ten minutes earlier.” 

They would never have reached the 
hotel. Very likely the hotel would be 
blown down, he thought, and he won- 
dered what would become of Dorada. 
Wrecked, as likely as not. 

For a quarter of an hour, which 
seemed much longer, they stood there 
listening to the roar of the wind, which 
was too overwhelming for talk. It was 
chilly in the cellar as well as dark, and 
Burnam at last made Vere sit down on 
the broken box, sitting down beside her 
and drawing her close to him for 
warmth and comfort. She nestled up 
to him, shivering a little. 

“T won’t let them get you!” she said 
close in his ear. 

“Oh, it'll turn out all right. They 
can’t hurt me if I’ve not done anything,” 
he quoted her own words to her. 

Vere smiled rather faintly. For a 
long time the hurricane seemed not to 
abate at all. Then a new, strange sound 
hegan to be mingled with it—a sound 
like cannon loads of small shot being 
fired through the woods. 

Burnam climbed the ladder to look 
out. The trap hole was half covered 
with loose débris, which he pushed 
aside, and, poking out his head, he saw 
nothing of the forest but a gray blur 
that drove in horizontal lines. The air 
was as full of water as it was of wind. 
A rain that would have been a down- 
pour was driving, it seemed, quite level 
with the earth, in a river that filled the 
air. The trees streamed like rocks in 
a cataract ; the ground was pouring with 
rivulets, and the river, already high, was 
now frothing close to the top of its 
banks. 

“T think this rain means the end of 
it,” Burnam said, descending. “It never 
rains and blows hard at the same time.” 

But it was a long time before the 
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gale seemed to slacken at all, though its 
roar was almost drowned by the fierce 
swish of the driven rain. But it did 
finally subside a little, though the rain 
seemed to come harder than ever, to 
make up for it. A steady dribble be- 
gan to drip through the trap hole, and 
a pool to collect on the floor. 

He went up to look again, to see the 
rain falling in solid sheets. 
came down he saw that Vere had picked 
up the crushed metal flash and was ex- 
amining it in the gloom. 

“Oh, dear!”’ she said hopelessly. “TI 
made sure it was still here, and this is 
all that’s left.” 

“What did you think was here? Who 
built this place, Vere? What was it 
for?” 

“Tt was—I suppose you’d call it a sort 
of smuggler’s cave.” 

“What sort of smuggler? 
runner ?” 

“No, a drug runner. I don’t mean 
dope. Chemical stuff. Valuable drugs, 
dyes from Europe, and ie 

“And the perfume of gold?” 

“Exactly,” said Vere, fingering the 
metal flask. 

“Stuff that couldn’t be had in Amer- 
ica at that time,” she went on. “T mean 
during the war. Synthetic perfumes, 
and dyes and essences, some of them 
worth their weight in gold. Of course, 
this place hasn’t been used since the 
war.” 

“T see!” said Burnam, much enlight- 
ened. “But how did you know about 
it? You were only a kid then.” 

“Yes, I was at school. I didn’t know 
anything about it then. It’s only lately 
that I found out. But even then every- 
body heard about the dye famine.” 

Burnam indeed remembered well that 
period of famine for the chemists, when 
the available stocks of coal-tar dyes and 
synthetic products had been all used up, 
and it was discovered that no more 
could be had. Many dyes were worth 
their weight in gold, as Vere said; the 
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rarer perfume essences were unprocur- 
able, and you could not get a cloth of 
fast blue or black color at any price. 

The big commercial submarine, the 
Deutschland, had brought a cargo of 
such stuff to Baltimore, many thousands 
of dollars in the volume of a truckload; 
and it was said that smuggling by de- 
vious ways had gone on continually. 
The German warehouses were crammed 
with these goods with no home market 
for them, and the exporters were will- 
ing to take a chance of getting through 
the Allied blockade. There were always 
desperate men willing to chance being 
shot or drowned for a big reward. . 

“At a time like that there’s always 
smuggling,” Vere continued, for the 
gale had suddenly lessened so that she 
could make herself heard easily. “I 
happened to know about one of the 
smugglers. At first, of course, it was 
only a matter of running the North Sea 
blockade, and then slipping the goods 
into this country without paying the 
duty. But after America entered the 
war it was a different thing. It. was 
trading with the enemy then, and most 
of the trade stopped. But this man 
didn’t stop——” 

The cellar shook with a thundering 
concussion above them. The frame- 
work of the old cabin crashed, frag- 
ments of earth, wood and cement rained 
down in a shower, and the plank ceiling 
splintered and gave. 

Vere gave a little shriek and clutched 
Burnam’s arm. He pulled her into a 
corner, for it soufded as if the whole 
roof were going to collapse upon them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LOST CARGO. 


UT nothing happened except a creak- 
ing and straining of wood fibers. 
Burnam had realized almost instantly 
that a falling tree must have smashed 
down through the ruin, driving its top 
hard into their ceiling, and after waiting 
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a tense half minute he struck a match 
to look. 

The plank ceiling was cracked and 
sagging in the middle, but most of the 
weight seemed to be carried by one of 
the round joists. It had bent heavily, 
splintering out with the strain, but the 
tough wood held stoutly. 

“All right, Vere!” he said. 
coming down on us.” 

Still she stood in the dark corner, not 
quite reassured. Burnam struck an- 
other match. The ceiling was holding, 
and the yielding seemed to have stopped. 

“Tt’s quite safe,” he said, and his 
mind reverted to Vere’s story. ‘Tell 
me about your smuggler. How did he 
operate this cache?” 

“J—I hardly know,” said Vere, still 
upset by the crash overhead. “I don’t 
know the details. Perhaps he had more 
hiding places than this one. There was 
no Dorada here then, no hotel, not even 
a farm or a fisher settlement—nothing 
but swamps and woods, and the river 
was deep enough to let the schooner sail 
right up to this cabin. You saw the 
schooner yourself.” 

“What! That wreck?” Burnam ex- 
claimed. 

“That was where she ended her last 
voyage. I don’t know how they used to 
get their cargo out of Europe. I believe 
the submarines used to carry it some- 
times, out beyond the blockade, and 
transfer it to the smugglers’ ships. And 
sometimes I know it came through 
Spain. This was a Spanish schooner, 
but she had an American captain and a 
Mexican crew.” 

“And a Baltimore owner.” 

“Yes,” said Vere. “But he never 
went out on the schooner. When the 
schooner came in she unloaded her cargo 
into this cellar, covered it up again and 
went straight back to sea. They never 
were-more than a few hours about the 
place. The captain would send a wire 
to Baltimore, and within a day or two 
the goods would be moved by motor 
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boats, generally up the river to a road 
point. It wasn’t bulky or weighty stuff, 
and a big motor boat could carry the 
value of a fortune.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Burnam, as- 
tonished at Vere’s amount of detailed 
information on these criminal matters. 
“But what became of your smuggler?” 

“He was arrested. Probably he had 
been under suspicion for some time. He 
had a drug store in Baltimore, a really 
legitimate business, as a means of han- 
dling his smuggled goods. One morn- 
ing when he got out of his car to open 
his shop, the secret-service men were 
waiting for him on the sidewalk. But 
he recognized them, and jumped back 
into his car. They shot at him, and he 
fired back. He killed one detective and 
wounded another, and drove away like 
mad. . He got clear away, too. They 
found his car near Washington, but they 
never found anything of him for al- 
most a month. Then they caught him 
in El Paso, trying to get into Mexico.” 

“What did they do to him?” 

“Convicted him of murder and sent 
him to the penitentiary for twenty 
years.” 

“And he’s still there?” 

“He'll never live to serve out his term. 
Prison broke his health. He may be 
dead now.” 

“And I suppose that broke up the 
free trading?” said Burnam abstract- 
edly. He was thinking that in twenty 
years he might himself be in prison, 
with his health broken. 

“Yes. But listen, Dix!” said Vere 
with fresh energy. “The very day after 
he was arrested the schooner came in. 
She'd been almost caught by an Ameri- 
can coast guard gunboat. She got away 
in a heavy fog, and made the river 
mouth, with the gunboat just off the 
coast, looking for her. She came up 
the river and unloaded the cargo into 
this cellar, just as usual. They knew 
that the coast guard would catch them 
if they came out, so they set the 
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schooner on fire and let her drift down 
the river. 

“The gunboat did send a launch up 
the river, but they didn’t find this cache. 
The schooner had gone aground where 
you saw her, but the fire went out be- 
fore she burned up. Meanwhile the 
schooner’s captain and crew made their 
way through the swamps out to River- 
dale, on the railroad, and there they all 
scattered. The Mexicans went back to 
Mexico, I suppose, and the captain 
somehow got arrested a few days later, 
and seems to have disappeared, so far 
as T know. 

“And the schooner’s cargo?” asked 
Burnam, growing really interested by 
this time. 

“Tt should be here still. It must have 
been moved. I think there’s only one 
man in the world who could tell us 
where it is now.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Can't you guess?” said Vere. “It’s 
the same man you murdered in Tan- 
gerine.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FLOOD. 


HAT—Hamilton?” Burnam ejacu- 

lated. “What did he have to do 
with it? And Mitchell—who was he? 
Were they on the blockade runner?” 

“T don’t know anything about Mit- 
chell,” Vere replied. ‘Hamilton had a 
sort of interest in the business. You 
were all wrong about him, Dix. He 
wasn't a gambler or a swindler. He’s 
been on the square with me.” 

“Lord knows I was wrong about 
everything!” said Burnam with great 
sincerity. “But how on earth do you 
come to be mixed up with all this, Vere 
-—a bit of crime that happened before 
you were grown? How did you come 
to know about this Baltimore smuggler, 
after all? Who was he?” 

“T didn’t mean to tell you, Dix,” Vere 
said in a hesitating voice. “But now I 
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think I ought to—to tell you that he 
was my brother.” 

“Your brother, Vere?” 

“My only brother. He was a great 
deal older than I, and I really hardly 
knew him, and the curious thing is that 
T didn’t like him at all. He never came 
home while I was there, and nobody 
spoke of him. I understood that he was 
a sort of disgrace—that he’d been in 
prison. To a young girl that was hor- 
rible. But he must have liked me. Both 
my father and mother died in the same 
year, you know, when I was twelve, 
and it was my brother who put up all 
the money for my support and educa- 
tion. Even then I didn’t like him. 
When I saw him he seemed horribly 
cold and repellent. I knew he was in 
the drug business and nothing more; 
and then when the news of his crime 
and capture and trial and sentence was 
in all the newspapers I felt disgraced 
for life. I wouldn’t go to see him. 
And yet he was thinking of me, for he 
had arranged for practically all his 
money to be placed in trust for me. It 
wasn’t so very much then, for he had 
lost the schooner and the last big cargo; 
and the expenses of his trial had taken 
most of what was left. But it was 
enough to let me buy in on the tea-room 
business and not be a_lunch-room 
waitress.” 

“It seems to me that your crooked 
brother was a pretty good sport after 
all,” said Burnam. 

“Oh, he was! But I was too much 
a child to realize it then. I visited him 
once or twice in the penitentiary. I felt 
that 1 must, but it was horrible for me. 
Then, not long ago, he sent for me. He 
was very sick. I think he knew that 
he would never live to serve his term 
out. They let us have a private talk for 
a few minutes. He told me much of 
what I’ve told you, and he told me to 
get in touch with Hamilton, who would 
treat me fairly. My brother had bought 
the dyes and perfumes fairly; the war 
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was over; and all I had to do was to 
enter them through the customs, and 
pay the duty.” 

“Yes,” said Burnam. 
Hamilton ?” 

Vere was silent for a minute, a si- 
lence filled with the crash of the torren- 
tial rain. 

“For the rest,” she said at last, “I ex- 
pect you know as much as I do.” 

“Probably more,” said Burnam. “Tf 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of drugs 
and dyes have been lying about here for 
ten years, and if Hamilton knew of it, 
I think we can feel quite certain that 
he has moved the cache, as you say, and 
converted the proceeds to his own uses. 
Anybody would, with a sort of owner- 
less treasure like this. And how about 
- the captain of the schooner, and the 
Mexican crew?” 

“They were all scattered,” said Vere 
faintly. “They supposed, of course, 
that the cargo had been taken away im- 
mediately by my brother's boats or cars. 
And I am quite sure that Mr. Hamilton 
didn’t take it.” 

“Admitting that,” said Burnam, “the 
values of all these synthetic drugs and 
dyes have collapsed in the last few years. 
We're taken over the German patents 
and learned to make them ourselves. 
The schooner’s cargo might have been 
worth fifty thousand dollars when it was 
brought in, but it wouldn’t bring that 
now, even if we had it. And then the 
deterioration from lying in a damp spot 
like this. Anything not sealed up in 
glass would be rnined. No, your treas- 
ure was no such great loss after all.” 

“Not the perfume of gold?” said 
Vere, handling the copper flask. 

* “Well, we haven’t been able to make 
that,” Burnam admitted. “But there 
couldn’t have been much of that stuff in 
the shipload.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Vere admitted 
sadly. 

Burnam put his arm around her and, 
sitting close to her in the gloom, thought 
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of her extraordinary story. The cement 
cellar and the wreck of the schooner 
were there to prove the basic truths of 
it; but the idea that anything could be 
left of the smuggled cargo after ten 
years was fantastic. Above his head the 
wind roared, and he could hear the far- 
away thunder of the surf on the beach. 
The whole melodramatic story harmon- 
ized with the uproar of the surround- 
ings. 

Silently they sat there a long time. 
It seemed hours to Burnam. He was 
getting hungry, and he remembered that 
the lunch had been left in the canoe, 
and was probably washed away before 
this. 

“The wind’s going down,” Vere said. 

It did seem to be blowing with less 
force, but the rain continued’ to pour in 
torrents. The floor of the cellar was all 
awash now, though the small drain pipe 
kept the water from lying deep. It 
was useless to think of getting out until 
the deluge ended, and nobody could say 
how long the downpour was going to 
last. 

But he noticed all at once that the 
slop on the cellar floor was deeper, and 
that the water was coming through the 
trap hole no longer in a dribble, but in 
a wide stream. With a startled ex- 
clamation he ran to the ladder, and went 
up four rungs to look out. 

The opening was half closed by the 
crush of branches from the fallen tree- 
top. Poking his head through he saw 
only a waste of waters. The river was 
out of its hanks. Yellow, surging water 
surrounded the cabin on every side. The 
flood water was overflowing the cabin 
floor, pouring over the edge and down 
through the trap faster and faster. It 
was coming faster than the drain could 
carry it off, and within an hour the cellar 
would be brim full. 

“Quick, Vere! We've got to get out 
of this!” he called back. 

He forced his way out through the 
dripping twigs, and Were’s face ap- 
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peared in the opening. She uttered a 
little cry of fright at the sight of the 
flooded landscape. 

“This place’s going to flood and fill 
up,” he said. ‘We've got to leave it. 
If the boat 2B 

Nothing but yellow water seemed to 
be everywhere, covering the earth, blur- 
ring the trees, rushing through the air. 
But he saw the canoe by the river, or at 
least he saw the rope painter and a part 
of the stern. The bow was held down 
by the rope under a yard of water, but 
the rest of the craft swung up on the 
current, gyrating round and round. 

Burnam jumped off the cabin floor 
into two feet of water and waded to- 
ward the canoe. It was impossible to 
make out the river bank or the bound- 
aries of the stream, but he got hold 
of the drifting canoe and cut the rope 
with his knife. He was surprised to 
see that even with the high river there 
was no great current running, and he 
guessed that the flood was due to the 
wind as much as to the rain. The sea 
had backed up the river water; the surf 
had driven the water back on its course; 
and probably this storm was only the 
fringe of a Gulf disturbance of much 
greater proportions. 

He dragged the tugging boat out, up- 
side down, and emptied the water out of 
her. He waded back to the cabin, tow- 
ing the canoe. Vere was standing by 
the trap hole, water flowing over her 
ankles, wet from head to foot, and 
laughing. And Burnam, soaked to the 
skin, laughed, too, his spirits suddenly 
rising at the escape from that dark cel- 
lar where the treasure should have been. 

“Saved!” he cried. ‘‘Where’ll we go 
now? We can’t possibly be any wetter 
than we are!” 

But it was much warmer in the upper 
air. The rain fell in a warm torrent, 
pouring now in a cataract into the smug- 
gler’s cave. 

But there was still plenty of high 
ground which was comparatively dry. 
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Probably the flood would not rise much 
higher. Vere, dripping, got into the 
canoe, and Burnam partly paddled and 
partly poled the craft up the river and 
over the flooded shores. He had to go 
cautiously, for there was only a foot 
or two of water over the ground, some- 
times less than that, and he might easily 
have smashed the fragile craft on a 
sunken snag. 

Wet rabbits darted out of the thick- 
ets, trying to find safety. Black snakes 
and water moccasins squirmed out of 
the shrubbery. Burnam groped cau- 
tiously between the cypress knees and 
the bear grass and gallberry standing 
half submerged, until a higher bank defi- 
nitely resolved itself through the mist of 
rain, and he ran aground on it. 

Taking Vere’s hand, he splashed out 
into the water. Both of them were as 
wet as they could possibly be. Vere’s 
clothes clung around her; her face 
streamed, and her hair was a wet and 
sticky mass on her head. They scram- 
bled up a muddy slope, and Burnam 
pulled the canoe out of the water and 
carried it up the bank after them. 

The ground was all overgrown with 
clumps of slender titi and bay trees and 
thorny shrubs. Burnam beat the thick- 
ets carefully for refugee snakes, and 
then wedged the canoe upside down 
among the bushes to make a slight can- 
opy. They crept under it and sat down, 

The wind had much diminished, but 
still might be called a moderate gale. 
All around them were wrecked trees, 
uprooted, broken off, clinging together 
in half-fallen groups. Rain drove like 
buckshot against the resonant canoe bot- 
tom, and Burnam wondered uneasily 
how they were to get back to the hotel. 
Fortunately it was not very cold. The 
storm was coming warmly from the hot 
southern. gulf. 

“Sure you won’t catch cold, Vere?” 

Vere laughed, seemingly in quceerly 
high spirits. 


“What a come-down! To expect to 
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find fifty thousand dollars, and merely 
catch a cold! But I never catch cold.” 

“I do,” said Burnam gloomily. 

He couldn’t share her cheerfulness. 
He couldn't imagine what he was going 
to do next. He had planned surrender ; 
he had planned escape ; now he balanced 
bewildered between them. He had less 
than forty dollars in his wet pockets— 
hardly enough to reach a seaport, and by 
no means enough for even a steerage 
passage to South America. 

“T'm not going to let them get you!” 
said Vere, squeezing his arm. 

“Hard to help it, isn’t it?” 

“No, I’ve seen one man destroyed and 
broken by a long prison sentence,” Vere 
said, sobered all at once. “I’m not going 
to see it happen twice. Though I’m cer- 
tain you'd be acquitted. There’s no real 
evidence. And I'm sure they'll catch 
Mitchell.” 

Probably, Burnam thought, Mitchell 
would probably supply the worst evi- 
dence against him. But Vere’s loyalty 
pierced to the bottom of his heart. And 
he didn’t know what to do with it—how 
to requite it best. 

“Oh, Vere!” he said rather unsteadily. 
“T don’t know why you want to stick to 
me. I’m the worst blundering fool in 
the world. I’d like to tell you how 
grateful I am to you—in fact, how I— 
in fact, there are a great many things 
T'd like to say to you, but it wouldn’t be 
fair or right to say them now. Not now, 
when I’m down and out. But I expect 
you can guess what they are.” 

But Vere laughed softly. 

“Don’t be so darned noble, Dix!” she 
said. ‘We've known one another too 
many years for that.” 

He looked at her, soaking wet, with 
her clothes clinging to her skin, and her 
wet hair plastered on her forehead, and 
his scruples melted down. He forgot 
the police, Hamilton, Tangerine. They 
seemed to flow together in the rain, to 
coalesce like two wet drops. Nothing 
really existed in that moment but Vere. 
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“Oh, Dix, you ought to have known 
it!’ she said. 

“What ?” 

“That I hadn’t forgotten Lake Point. 
That I wouldn’t throw you down just 
because you happened to be in a fix.” 

“T did know it. That's just why,” 
said Burnam obscurely. ‘Vere, I should 
have found you when Dorada was mak- 
ing me rich.” 

“Dorada wasn’t making you rich. But 
something will.” 

“Yes,” said Burnam with determina- 
tion; and in the electric stimulus of 
those minutes his imagination flickered 
with visions of all kinds of success—of 
chemstry, of speculation. To hold out 
his wrists voluntarily to the handcuffs, 
to go voluntarily into a stone cell—that 
would be madness. 

“But meanwhile 

“This is meanwhile. 
most of it.” 

The wind had suddenly gone down, 
and the rain fell in soft sheets, swish- 
ing on the keel of the canoe and on the 
drenched shrubbery. Even the rain 
slackened, and the west showed a faint 
glimmer of pallor. 

“It’s going to let up. This adven- 
ture is over,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t over yet!” Vere exclaimed. 

Still they sat there for a long time, 
very close together. Vere argued that 
he should make for Pensacola, or Jack- 
sonville, or .Key West, where he could 
get an outbound ship; and Burnam did 
not argue about it, unwilling to con- 
fess that he did not have the price. 
What he was going to do he could not 
imagine. Impossible, anyhow, to linger 
in the swamps. 

The rain slackened at last to a drizzle. 
The west brightened with watery light, 
and he was amazed to see how low that 
light was. The day was over. 

“We can make Dorada now. 
must go,” he safd reluctantly. 

They carried the canoe down to the 
water and launched it. Burnam glanced 


” he murmured. 
Let's make the 


We 
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back at the drowned forest, at the drip- 
ping trees—a landscape he would never 
forget. But Vere did not look back. 
She clasped her arms once more around 
his neck. 

“This adventure isn’t over yet!” she 
whispered with emphasis. 

Again Vere handled the paddle, drop- 
ping slowly down the flooded river, 
whose shores were now only indicated 
by the line of trees standing knee-deep 
in the water. There was very little cur- 
rent running, and, tasting the water, 
Burnam found it perceptibly salty, 
showing that much of the flood was due 
to the sea water being driven in. 

They went past the ruined cabin. 
Yellow water was standing all over it, 
and by now the cellar chamber must be 
full. A little farther they passed the 
ancient schooner, which Burnam now 
looked at with fresh interest. It was 
all surrounded with water, as if ready to 
float again; but it was more of a wreck 
than ever, for a large tree had smashed 
down squarely across its skeleton. 

At the forks of the river they could 
hear the surf still pounding, and see the 
spray flying high. The swell rolled far 
up the river channel, and the canoe 
heaved high and dipped low, but Vere 
navigated it around the forks, up the 
main river, and around the second turn- 
ing that led to the hotel. 

They uttered a simultaneous exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

Dorada was drowned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


RIVERDALE. 


ALMOST the whole town site was un- 

der water. Foamy yellow water ran 
over the dock, the shores, the pavilion, 
the sidewalk, back to the rising ground. 
One of the gay house boats had been 
washed far ashore; the other still clung 
to its tree by the dock. A live oak tree 
had fallen upon the pavilion, wrecking 
its roof. One of the Negro cabins was 
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afloat, and the others showed signs of 
dilapidation ; and one of the unfinished 
bungalows lay now a mass of wreckage 
on the ground, in mud and water. 

Nobody was in sight. It was as if all 
the inhabitants had either been drowned 
or had fled. Nobody was in sight about 
the hotel. Its flagpole was down and a 
large section of the roof had been lifted 
off and lay half afloat near its flooded 
wharf. Water was running over the 
verandas. 

Vere steered up to the veranda steps, 
and could almost have run the canoe 
right into the front doorway. A man 
looked out of an upper window, shouted 
something and disappeared. 

“That’s Mr. Davis, the hotel man- 
ager,” Vere said. “I wonder where 
everybody else is. Mr. Davis is also 
the sheriff of this district,” she added, 
glancing at Burnam. 

At the front door they splashed off 
into three inches of muddy water, and 
Mr. Davis met them in rubber boots, 
beaming with surprise and delight. 

“Thank goodness, you’re back, Miss 
Nelson!” he called. ‘‘T’d given vou up 
for lost. How did you get through it?” 

“T got into shelter,” said Vere, “and 
I picked up a refugee. He’s lost his 
boat and was entirely wrecked.” 

She introduced Burnam, and the 
sheriff-hotel manager shook hands with 
him warmly. 

“T think somebody stole my motor 
boat while I was ashore,” Burnam ex- 
plained. “TI’d have been lost in the 
swamps if Miss Nelson hadn’t picked 
me up.” 

He was wondering what the sheriff 
would say if he knew the truth, but 
Davis was too intent on hospitality. 

“Come right in!’ he said. “All the 
ground floor’s more or less flooded, I’m 
afraid, but the upstairs is all right ex- 
cept the end where the roof blew off. 
You’d better run up and get into dry 
things, Miss Nelson. I can fix you up 
with something dry, too, sir, while your 
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own clothes dry out: 
rustle something to eat. 
all alone in the house.” 

“Why, what’s become of everybody ?” 
Burnam exclaimed. ‘‘Not a 

“Oh, no—no lives lost that I know of. 
But they've all cleared out. Almost 
everybody went up to Riverdale on the 
late afternoon boat. You've just missed 
it. Half an hour ago.” 

“Everybody ad 

“Well, I don’t know who's left in 
Dorada. Almost everybody was aboard. 
Some went in boats of their own. We 
couldn't keep our servants at all. They 
thought it was the end of the world. 
Anyway, everybody’s cleared out till the 
water goes down. I thought I’d stick 
it out till to-morrow. But I’ll find you 
some dry things, and if the kitchen stove 
isn't flooded out I’ll see what I can do 
about some coffee.” 

Vere had already hastened dripping 
up the stairway, and Burnam was con- 
ducted up by the talkative hotel man, 
who furnished him with a complete 
equipment of clothing, even to shoes and 
acollar. They fitted him passably well, 
for the two men were much of a size. 
Davis went downstairs again, and Bur- 
nam looked out the window at the de- 
pressing spectacle of Dorada. 

It looked like a drowned, deserted 
village. Even the white house boats 
seemed abandoned. In the distance he 
could see several hens wretchedly perch- 
ing on the roof of a small shed, and that 
was all the life visibly remaining. Do- 
rada seemed fairly headed back to the 
original wilderness. In another year, 
he imagined, the site would be over- 
grown with wild dewberry vines and 
sprouting little pine and gum trees, and 
the bungalows would be inhabited by 
half-wild coast darkies. 

He didn’t care. But he would like to 
get a little more out of it before it fin- 
ished—and, in fact, it was absolutely 
necessary to raise a little money some- 
how. If he went up to the Dorada head 


IT expect we can 
You see, I’m 
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office he might, he fancied, by throwing 
over all his lots, deeds and mortgages, 
induce Simmons to advance him some- 
thing, even if only a couple of hun- 
dreds. 

Perhaps he couldn’t, and perhaps the 
police would pick him up before he got 
to Jacksonville. He was growing fatal- 
istic, for in these last few days he 
seemed to have been carried about in- 
voluntarily by the force of strange 
events and the desires of other people. 

But Vere remained! A warmth 
spread through his whole mind and body 
at the thought of her faith and her cour- 
age. He had to get himself out of this 
ridiculous, tragic muddle, and with the 
utmost credit possible, for her sake. 

But how to do it! He stood looking 
absently over the wet landscape, trying 
to consider the problem, till he heard 
Davis shouting cheerfully to him from 
below. 

He went down, and found Vere, al- 
ready in dry clothing, helping to set a 
small table in a room on the first floor. 
The main dining room below, it ap- 
peared, was partly flooded. Davis came 
up with a pot of coffee and a frying pan 
containing a good deal of bacon and two 
fried eggs. 

“An egg apiece for the guests,” he 
said. “Bacon for all of us. Not that 
you-all are guests. We’re all the staff 
to-night, and you'll have to help me 
wash up afterward. There’s some cold 
biscuits from breakfast, too, but what 
we'll do to-morrow morning I don’t 
know. TI can’t find anything more to 
eat but a little canned stuff. No more 
eggs, no more bacon; and, what’s worse, 
I’ve burned up the last dry stick I can 
lay my hands on.” 

Davis had also discovered sardines, 
sauerkraut, honey and bottled olives. It 
was a jovial sort of meal, for both Bur- 
nam and Vere were desperately hungry, 
and inclined to be emotionally excited 
after the events of the day. From time 
to time they went down together into 
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the dark, half-flooded kitchen and 
foraged for more food; but the stock 
really seemed to be exhausted. When it 
was over, and they had piled away the 
dishes without washing them, they sat 
on the upper balcony and surveyed Do- 
rada—now all dim and lightless in the 
dusk. 

“T’ve been here over ten years,” said 
the sheriff, smoking his pipe, “and I 
never saw the water like this before. 
Poor old Dorada! I owned her once, 
and it looks like I might be going to own 
her again.” 

“You owned it?” inquired Burnam in 
surprise, without mentioning that he 
owned a good deal of it himself. 

“All this town site, and a good deal 
farther than you can see. Of course, 
there wasn’t any Dorada then. I had 
a fine orange grove all around where 
them bungalows are now. I made out 
well with it, too, until most of the trees 
got killed in the big frost—let’s see, 
what year was that? I didn’t have the 
money then to replant it, and I organ- 
ized the Dorada Club, and built my 
bungalow here into a clubhouse. Great 
fishing here, and I got up a membership 
from all the way. up the coast. Then 
this development company got going, 
and I sold out the property to it, and 
we made the clubhouse into a hotel. 
Now it looks like I might get it back 
cheap if T wanted it.” 

“T’ve got some lots out there that I’d 
sell von cheap,” said Burnam, and Davis 
laughed. 

“T expect so!”’ he said. “TI don’t sav 
Dorada wouldn’t have made a town. T 
think it would, but the boom went wrong 
somehow just as it was getting going. 
But T think it'll be something vet, 
though this flood’ll make people scared 
to invest. But I’ve got some fine fruit 
land just hack from. the ridge yonder. 
Another time I’d put in figs, too, and 
maybe lemons. I'll tell you the real tip. 
That’s to start a small cannery here, 
putting up marmalade and fig jam out 
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of all the. slightly low-grade fruit, and 
in the glutted time of the season. The 
fruit’s worth nothing; we can get Cuban 
sugar cheap here. Labor’s cheap; land 
and water and wood cost nothing at all, 
as you might say; and there’s good wa- 
ter transport now and it'll be better. 
But the trouble is that it needs a man 
with manufacturing and chemical ex- 
perience to superintend them jams and 
fruit extracts.” 

“T’m a chemist, Mr. Davis,” said Bur- 
nam. “I’ve been a manufacturer. I 
might go in with you.” 

“That’s great!” said Davis. “But 
have you got any money? Do you know 
anything about citrus fruits?” - 

“I confess I’m shy on both those 
lines,” Burnam admitted. 

“This flood won’t come again in a 
lifetime,” Davis went on, without taking 
Burnam seriously. “If I had the money 
I’d replant fruits right away, but I 
haven’t & 

“What year did you first establish 
your orange grove, Mr. Davis?” Vere 
asked earnestly, out of the dim corner 
where she had been sitting in silence. 

“Right after the war—spring of 1919, 


T think. I had a lot of grapefruit, but 
I think that was a mistake. But T don’t 
know——” 


Vere cast a significant glance at Bur- 
nam, which puzzled him. He had no 
opportunity for any further conversa- 
tion with her that evening, for Davis 
sat with them till they went to bed, and 
insisted on showing them to their rooms, 
and trying to make the best of the in- 
conveniences of his partly wrecked 
hotel. 

Burnam intended to ponder over his 
plans after going to bed, but his head 
was no sooner on the pillow than he fell 
into a dead sleep of exhaustion. He 
had passed two nights with little sleep, 
and now he remained in a heavy stupor, 
without once awaking, till he was roused 
with difficulty by Davis pounding on his 
door. 
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It was after eight o’clock. A glance 
from the window showed that the water 
stood almost as high as ever. Burnam 
went down to the dining room where he 
found four new refugees. These were 
a family from one of the more distant 
bungalows, who had spent the night in 
dampness, without fire, and with noth- 
ing but a very little cold food. With 
daylight they had locked their house 
and waded through two feet of mud and 
water to the hotel. 

Davis had contrived to make coffee 
by breaking up a couple of chairs, but 
there was not much else for a substan- 
tial meal. There was a small packet of 
soda biscuits, cans of tomatoes, peaches 
and fish paste, with a jar of pickles; but 
it was not a satisfying supply for seven 
people. 

“There might be something at the 
store,” Davis said. “But the water’s 
sure to have spoiled most of their stock, 
and anyway the people locked their place 
up and went on the boat yesterday eve- 
ning.” 

“Do you think there'll be a boat this 
morning ?”” Vere asked. “Is there any 
way of finding out?” 

“I've been trying to get Riverdale on 
the phone, but of course the wires are 
down,” Davis replied. “But there’s sure 
to be a boat. She’ll come down to look 
for flood sufferers. T think I'll go back 
on her myself. You're all going, ain’t 
you? No use staying here. Nothing 
to eat and nothing to do till the water 
goes down.” 

The four new refugees were also anx- 
ious to get the boat, and they waited 
anxiously, but it did not arrive till 
nearly noon. It was a big, roomy gaso- 
line-power boat for freight and pas- 
sengers, but it brought neither pas- 
sengers nor freight this time. Its dock 
was under water, and the boat halted in 
midstream, whistling loudly. The pas- 
sengers had to go aboard in the canoe; 
and after whistling for some time on 
the chance of attracting further refu- 
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gees, she turned and started up the river, 
with the canoe in tow. 

Burnam sat with Vere at the stern, 
and as the boat rounded the bend and 
Dorada slipped out of sight, he looked 
back at its desolation with affection and 
regret. It had meant money to him, 
and lately it had been the scene of the 
most intense hours of his life—and he 
would probably never set .eyes on it 
again. He thought of Davis’ plans, and 
nothing could seem more attractive than 
this program of orange growing and 
putting up fig preserves and marmalade. 
There would be money in it, too; for he 
had investigated the jam business when 
he was hesitating about putting his 
money into the ill-fated soap factory. 

The melancholy shores slipped by— 
miles of submerged forest, blown-down 
timber, patches of cultivation far back 
from the water. 

“Where are you going now, Dix?” 
Vere asked mournfully. 

“To Jacksonville first. I must see 
Simmons. And after that—I don’t 
know. How about you, Vere?” 

“T must go to St. Petersburg, back to 
my tea room, of course. We take the 
same train, as far as the junction where 
I change.” 

“Yes, but yow mustn’t ride in the 
same coach with me, or speak to me, or 
even look my way. After we leave this 
boat we’re strangers. The police might 
pick me up anywhere, and you mustn’t 
be implicated.” 

People passed them on the deck. It 
was hard to speak in private, and they 
could think of scarcely anything to say 
to each other. The dark misery of the 
swamps ceased and a more cultivated 
country took its place. Ahead they saw 
a railway bridge, and the roofs of River- 
dale. 

“Good-by for now, Vere,” Burnam 
said. “We're strangers now, until het- 
ter times.” 

She looked up at him painfully, all the 
brightness gone out of her. She put 
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her arms about his neck and kissed him, 
holding him close. Detaching herself, 
she fumbled in his pocket. 

“You must take this. Dix,” she whis- 
pered in his ear. “It’s only eighty dol- 
lars, but it’s all I’ve got with me. All I 
need is my ticket to St. Petersburg. I’ve 
plenty in the bank there.” 

She turned resolutely away, into the 
group of- passengers preparing to go 
ashore. Burnam was about to follow 
her, to refuse the money; but it was no 
time for argument and he did not wish 
to hurt Vere's feelings. He let the 
money stay in his pocket, intending to 
mail it back to her at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The usual boat wharf was under wa- 
ter, and the passengers went ashore by 
means of a barge moored alongside. A 
stevedore was carrying Vere’s club bag 
toward the railway station, which was 
in plain sight, only a few hundred feet 
away. 

But he learned that it would be an 
hour before his train was due. He 
would not go to the depot, where he 
could not help encountering Vere, and 
he wandered down the street of the little 
town, ate at a lunch counter, bought a 
cigar. Riverdale was a very small place, 
a truck-growing, lumbering village, and 
he had time to see it from end to end 
several times before he heard the whis- 
tle of his train. 

He did not see Vere on the platform 
when he went, at the last minute, to 
take his seat in the smoker. He sat 
down on the rattan seat and resolutely 
shut his eyes. They would have to be 
strangers now—until better times. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RESURRECTION, 


T was a fast train when it came, and 
within an hour or two it reached the 
junction change for St. Petersburg. 
Burnam could not resist a surreptitious 
glance out at the changing passengers, 
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but he could not see Vere. He saw a 
policeman, however, and wondered if 
that officer had his description and was 
looking for him. 

Hurriedly the fast train rushed on, 
and Burnam thought of Vere’s fantastic 
story. No doubt she knew the truth 
about her brother, the illegal importer ; 
but that there could be anything left of 
that illegal cargo after a dozen years, 
he could not believe. Too many peo- 
ple had known about it. He thought of 
the faint odor of that copper flask with 
a sigh of regret. And then he remem- 
bered with a shock that Mitchell had 
been willing to take a chance, had been 
willing to risk murder for something 
that Hamilton knew. And Vere had 
said that Hamilton did know. 

Certainly Mitchell had not headed for 
Dorada for nothing. Mulling over his 
ignorance and his half knowledge, Bur- 
nam fell into a doze, for it was hot in 
the train, and the sun shone like sum- 
mer over the Florida landscape. Wak- 
ing, he looked out and saw water, and 
then the Negro suburbs of Jacksonville, 
and then they came into the depot. 

He encountered another policeman at 
once, but the officer did not give Bur- 
nam a glance. The late afternoon 
hummed with traffic on the busy streets, 
and it seemed strange, after the sea and 
the swamps, to be walking openly on the 
streets. With an audacious impulse 
Burnam accosted another officer. 

“Can you tell me the way to Missis- 
sippi Avenue?” 

The officer told him, with entire in- 
difference. Burnam didn’t want to go 
to Mississippi Avenue, but he took a 
trolley car to the center of the city. It 
was after regular business hours, and he 
had hardly any hope of finding the Do- _ 
rada offices open, but he was desperately 
anxious to see Simmons as soon as pos- 
sible. 

But a faint light still burned behind 
the great plate-glass windows of the 
office that fronted directly on the side- 
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walk. Within he could see the window 
decorations of trays of immense oranges 
and grapefruits and avocado pears and 
tubs of palms, and blue prints and pho- 
tographs of Florida paradises; these 
things were the same as ever, but noth- 
ing else. The vast, silent room was 
quite empty. 

He tried the door, and found it open. 
He went in to find a desolation like the 
grave. The leather easy-chairs stood 
unoccupied; the illustrated literature 
rested on dusty tables The typewriters 
were gone, and of the charming, high- 
pressure salesmen not one was left. 
Perhaps it was the lateness of the hour; 
but the Dorada offices used to be hum- 
ming up to eight o'clock. 

As he stood solitary in the midst of 
the huge, ornate salesroom, an interior 
door opened, somebody looked out cau- 
tiously, and then emerged. It was Sim- 
mons, looking as smart in externals as 
ever but slightly depressed in tone. 

“Lord, Burnam! Is that you? I 
thought you were in Tangerine. I was 
trying to get you on the phone.” 

“What did they tell you?” Burnam 
demanded, alert. 

“Only that you'd left. 
know where you were.” 
“Have you heard anything new?” 

“You bet I have! There’s a big new 
development being started in North 
Carolina. The finest all-season resort 
in the-whole world. It’s bound to go 
over big. They’ve offered me a job, at 
two hundred dollars per and commis- 
sions. Now, say, if you want to get in 
on z 


They didn’t 


“No; but is there any news from Tan- 
gerine?” Burnam interrupted. 

“Nothing ever happens in a place like 
Tangerine,” said Simmons with entire 
contempt. “I was going to ask you. 
But where have you been?” 

“Where would you think? 
rada, of course.” 

“How’s she looking?” Simmons in- 
quired with some interest. 


At Do- 
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“A good deal like Venice, in some re- 
spects.” 

“IT thought so. I got a wire from 
Riverdale, about the flood. Well, maybe 
it’s just as well it came now. The big 
boom is off. Perhaps we tried to push 
her too fast. But Dorada’ll come back, 
Dix. She mayn’t be a big city, but 
she’ll sure be a good town,” he con- 
tinued with a stirring of an old enthusi- 
asm. “There’s a lot of building there 
already, and streets all laid out, and 
good water transport and a hotel. Even 
if she don’t get to be a town, there’s 
some of the finest fruit and trucking 
land on the west coast close by, and it’ll 
be a valuable property. Don’t sacrifice 
your holdings just yet. And that re- 
minds me ie 

“Don’t let your imagination run away 
with you,” said Burnam. “I came in to 
see if I couldn’t possibly raise a few 
hundred dollars on my lots.” 

“At this moment you couldn’t raise 
a hundred dollars on the whole Dorada 
town site,” said Simmons earnestly. 
“But don’t get impatient. Why, you’ve 
done well out of it, haven’t you? You 
put in about five hundred dollars, and 
you’ve taken more than that out, and 
you've still got a lot of valuable prop- 
erty. Fact is, I don’t believe anybody’s 
lost anything on Dorada, and some have 
made a pile.” 

This astonishing conception, possible 
only to the mind of a real-estate sales- 
man, of a game in which everybody won 
and nobody lost anything, took away 
the power of speech from Burnam for 
some moments. 

“No, you’ve got nothing to complain 
about,” Simmons went on. “T told you 
I’d look after your investments as if 
they were my own, and so I did. I’ve 
gradually got your holdings all bunched 
together in the very central district. 
When Dorada grows up you may be a 
millionaire, if you don’t act foolishly. 
And, as I was saying, I tried to get you 
(to ed 
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“T suppose this office will be closed 
up presently.” 

“Well, I’m moving on to North Caro- 
lina next week. There’s been no rent 
paid here for the last quarter, and the 
typewriter company came in the other 
day and took away their machines. But 
I was trying to tell you, only you inter- 
rupted me every time, that there’s a man 
who wants to buy your lots.” 

“They’re his!” Burnam cried, de- 
lighted. 

“No, no! If they’re valuable to him 
they’re valuable to you. I wouldn’t 
advise you to let them go. And he 
doesn’t want to pay much.” 

“How much?” 

“Well, he offered a hundred dollars,” 
said Simmons reluctantly. ‘He drifted 
in just the other day, studied the map, 
and asked me if I could find whether the 
lots between De Soto Avenue and Or- 
leans Avenue could be bought. They 
were your lots and I tried to get you at 
Tangerine, but 2 

“Ts your man still in town?” 

“Yes. He didn’t want his name given 
out.” 

“Can you get him on the phone? Tell 
him I'll deal if he comes up a bit.” 

Simmons went into the sound-proof 
telephone cabinet and spent nearly five 
minutes there. 

“He says he'll come here at seven. 
He’s something of an invalid, rather 
shaky, and a cross-grained sort of cus- 


tomer. Will vou meet him here?” 
“Rather! But won’t this office be 
closed ?” 


“Oh, no, I'll keep it open,” said Sim- 
mons. “Fact is, I use it to loaf in most 
of the time anyway, lately. Sometimes 
I sleep here. Fact is, IT haven’t been 
able to draw any salary for the last two 
weeks, and this shelter is handy. I'll be 
glad to move on to the Old North State. 
I'll be here at seven. But don’t sacri- 
fice your investments. I’d hold out for 
two thousand dollars—or five hundred 
dollars anyway.” 
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Burnam went out and ate a hasty and 
tasteless meal at a lunch counter. Seized 
by a fresh idea, he then went to the 
public library, where he obtained a file 
of the Tangerine Times for the past 
week. 

He read this journal closely, column 
by column, but could find no mention of 
Hamilton’s death, nor of any sort of 
sensational event during those eventful 
days, except a couple of motor acci- 
dents. 

Then they hadn’t made it public! He 
knew that the big winter hotels wanted 
anything but sensational murders in 
their rooms, and the public authorities 
were more or less influenced by the im- 
portance of the winter hotel trade. The 
police must be keeping the matter close. 
Little would leak out until the criminals 
were caught. 

It was even possible that the hotel 
management had contrived to suppress 
the whole affair. The hotel physician 
would no doubt give a death certificate 
on the ground of heart failure or acci- 
dental poisoning. It was possible that 
neither he nor Mitchell was being sought 
by the police at all. 

There was no way to find out except 
by going boldly back to the Hotel Tan- 
gier. And then he might be seized on a 
charge of jumping his hotel bill—of 
which he was unquestionably guilty. 

Thus still staggering between dread 
and doubt he went back to the Dorada 
offices at a quarter to seven. Simmons 
let him in. Burnam sat down in a cor- 
ner at the rear and tried to look at the 
illustrated literature, tried to think, tried 
to contain himself, for a full half hour. 

He did not notice the halting of a 
taxi in front of the office. But the door 
opened, and Simmons hurried forward 
as a man entered. 

“Good! We’ve been expecting you!” 
said Simmons. “This is my friend, Mr. 
Burnam, the owner of the Dorada prop- 
erty, and this, Burnam, is 2 

Burnam, who had stepped forward, 
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stopped short. The breath caught in 
his throat as he looked at that dark, im- 
passive, face with the unhealthy pallor. 
If a corpse had risen before him he 
could not have been less dumfounded. 
“Hamilton!” he said, in an explosive 

gasp. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

OUT OF DARKNESS. 


HE visitor stopped and gazed at Bur- 

nam without a sign of recognition. 
It was Hamilton—or was it? Burnam 
stared back, paralyzed with uncertainty. 
It was the same dark, cold, impassive 
face, but the gambler looked older, 
shakier, more leaden hued than ever. 
Simmons looked at them both with as- 
tonishment. 

“T didn’t know you knew each other1” 
he ejaculated. 

“T don’t know that we do,” said the 
newcomer dryly. But as Hamilton 
opened his lips Burnam caught the 
gleam of white teeth, obviously false, 
with a gap in front where one had been 
broken away. 

He could doubt no more, and the 
burst of wild exuberance that swelled 
up in him almost shook him on his feet. 
The murdered man was alive! 

“Know him! I should think I do!” 
he cried, hardly aware of what he was 
saying, and he seized Hamilton’s re- 
luctant hand and shook it feverishly. 
“And I never was so glad to see any- 
body in my life! [ve thought of noth- 
ing else but you ever since the night I 
saw you last. Don’t you remember ?” 

“T certainly do not,” returned Hamil- 
ton, freeing his hand, and looking at 
3urnam as if ‘he thought him insane or 
intoxicated. “TI have a dim recollection 
of your face, but I certainly don’t know 
you.” 

Then Burnam realized that Hamil- 
ton, of course, must have been quite 
oblivious to everything that had hap- 
pened in his hotel room after the end 
of the card game. 
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“You know my name, anyway!” he 
exclaimed, still all awhirl with excite- 
ment. “I’m the man who has the Do- 
rada lots that you want. Besides, I’m 
the man who's going to marry Miss Nel- 
son, whom you know. And then, I’m 
the man who saved your life at the Ho- 
tel Tangier.” 

Hamilton gave him a heavily. opaque, 
searching glance. 

“If you saved my life, this is the first 
I've heard of it,” he observed. ‘Mr. 
Simmons says you are prepared to con- 
sider an offer for your property at Do- 
rada. How much do you want?” 

“At Dorada!” Burnam stammered, 
trying to get his mind back into gear 
again. He had entirely forgotten the 
prospective sale of lots, in the shock of 
his discovery. “Why, yes! I don’t 
know.” 

He halted, and thought of Vere, of 
Dorada, of Mitchell, of this unexpected 
offer on a dead market. All these things 
seemed to fit together and click into a 
pattern, which as yet he could not read. 
Without any volition of his own he 
found himself uttering the words: 

“My price? Oh, about fifty thou- 
sand.” 

“Dix!” cried Simmons, scandalized. 

“T don’t think your friend is in any 
condition to talk business to-night,” said 
Hamilton to the real-estate man. “I’ve 
no time just now for joking, either. So 
far as I’m concerned, the matter is 
closed.” 

He turned about and opened the door. 
Out at the curb a taxi was waiting. He 
had even reached it when Burnam, pull- 
ing his wits together, rushed after him 
just before the car door was shut. He 
put his head into the interior. 

“Sorry!” he said. “I was so upset 
by seeing you that I think I lost my 
head. I might come down on that price. 
In fact, I might let you have the lots for 
nothing—in consideration of a share in 
anything you might happen to dig up 
in or around Dorada.” 
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A dim shape in the dark car, Hamil- 
ton seemed to look at him darkly. 

“Dig up? What might I dig up?” he 
asked harshly. 

“T’ve no idea. Turkish attar of rose, 
perhaps. I only know what Miss Nel- 
son told me. [ think she told me all she 
knew. How much that is you can judge 
better than I can, for I understand she 
got all her information from you.” 

There was a silence that seemed long. 
Hamilton’s figure was almost indistin- 
guishable in the dim sedan. At last he 
spoke. 

“Miss Nelson is an admirable tea- 
room manager,” he said. ‘How far her 
wisdom extends in other directions, I 
really cannot attempt to judge.” 

With a violent slam he closed the 
door. The taxi moved off, accelerating 
rapidly. Burnam gazed after it and 
went back to the office. 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you, Dix?” Simmons cried in the agony 
of a salesman who sees a sale killed. 
“What the devil did you want to scare 
him off like that for? You mustn’t let 
him get away like that. We'll ring him 
u 

“Where’s he staying?” 

“At the Hotel Coronada. Got to give 
him time to get there. How do you 
come to know him?” 

“Know him? He’s the man who’s 
saved my life!” Burnam exclaimed. 

“T thought you said you saved his 
life.” 


“Tt’s the same thing. Reciprocal ac- 


tion!” said Burnam. Through his mind 
flashed and flamed — innumerable 
schemes. He was free; he felt as if 


he had stepped suddenly out of the stone 
cell, even out of the hangman’s noose. 
Not till this moment had he realized 
how his peril had preved on his mind. 
He would have to tell Vere. He would 
wire her instantly—and then he re- 
membered that he did not know her 
St. Petersburg address. 

He thought he would go to St. Pe- 
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tersburg in the morning and they would 
talk it all over and readjust their whole 
plans. Now that he was free he would 
notify the police of his stolen motor 
boat and have an alarm sent out. The 
Centipede was sure to be found some- 
where down the coast, unless it had been 
wrecked in the big storm. He could 
sell it, for cash this time, and have 
enough capital for a breathing spell. 
Dorada estate might pick up—both Sim- 
mons and Davis said it was bound to 
—and Burnam thought very warmly of 
Davis’ idea of a fruit ranch near Do- 
rada, with a jam and marmalade fac- 
tory in addition. But he would not have 
capital enough for that. Most of all 
he wanted to see Vere, to tell her that 
he was free, and that it had only been 
a nightmare after all: 

But as he thought of it, he knew that 
it must have been a very close thing. 
Hamilton had been nearly gone,. and his 
increased appearance of illness now 
must be the after effect of the poison. 

Simmons presently went into the tele- 
phone box and remained for a very 
long time. 

“Your man has just got back to his 
hotel,” he said, coming out at last. ‘The 
clerk tells me that he’s left word that 
he can’t see anybody, nor answer any 
calls. And he’s checking out—leaving 
to-night.” 

In a flash Burnam guessed where the 
gambler was going—to St. Petersburg. 
Hamilton, too, wanted to see Vere. 

“But that’s all right,” Simmons went 
on. “TI know the Coronada clerk well, 
and he'll fix it for me. Can’t let our 
prospect get away like that. Just take 
one of my cards and speak to Mr. Car- 
ter. at the desk.” 

Burnam took the card and hurried to 
the Hotel Coronada, which was about 
ten blocks away. The clerk took the 
card, called a bell boy, and nodded 
kindly at Burnam. 

“We'll pass it as a mistake if there’s 
any trouble,” he murmured. “Couldn’t 
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do this for everybody, but it’ll be all 
right with Simmons.” 

Burnam was conducted up to the 
fourth floor and along a corridor. The 
boy knocked; the door opened after a 
considerable delay, and Hamilton stood 
looking out. His eye seemed to light 
upon Burnam with no surprise, but 
with an odd mingling of curiosity and 
hostility. 

“Well, sir?” he said gruffly. 

The bell boy had vanished. Burnam 
stepped brazenly forward into the half- 
open doorway, and Hamilton had either 
to resort to physical force or give way. 

He gave way, stepping back, but did 
not close the door. 

“TI wanted to tell you something 
further,” said Burnam rapidly. ‘Vere 
Nelson and I dug up the cement cellar 
of the old cabin. There was nothing in 
it, except an empty copper flask.” 

“T know it,” Hamilton returned. 

Burnam was taken aback. 

“Well, Miss Nelson thought you be- 
lieved differently,” he said. ‘Another 
thing—Dorada is flooded, everybody 
gone away for refuge, and the whole 
place deserted.” 

“Yes, I know that, too,” Hamilton 
said heavily. 

“And our friend Mitchell took me to 
the Dorada beach and put me off—trv- 
ing to bump me off. Where he’s gone 
now, perhaps you can guess better than 
T can.” 

Hamilton closed the door now, and 
motioned into the room. It was a large, 
commonplace hotel bedroom, with two 
or three suit cases and club bags lving 
strapped in the middle of the floor. 
Hamilton dropped into a chair by the 
central table. 

“Sit down,” he said. “You say you’re 
going to marry Miss Nelson? How 
long have you known her?” 

“About six years.” 

“And now, what’s this about saving 
my life at Tangerine?” 

Burnam briefly recounted the story of 
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that disastrous evening and his attempt, 
first to save Mitchell from ruin, and 
then to save Hamilton from death. 
Hamilton listened silently, but his face 
relaxed perceptibly, and finally even 
showed a grim smile. 

“T see,” he said. “And what did you 
do then?” 

“Well, naturally, I beat it,” said Bur- 
nam. “I didn’t want to be involved in 
any murder mysteries—not in the part 
of the criminal. I suppose Mitchell felt 
the same way about it.” 

And he went on to tell of the cruise 
down the coast, and his landing at Do- 
rada—the landing which was almost a 
burying. 

Hamilton gave a short chuckle, and 
looked at Burnam with a very slightly 
increased degree of amiability. 

“T’ve no doubt you did save my life.” 
he said. “I thought I noticed some- 
thing queer about the taste of the drink 
just after I got it down, but somehow 
T never thought of Mitchell trying to 
dope me. The next thing I knew, I 
was in bed with the hotel doctor and 
nurse looking after me. Yes, I expect 
your stimulants just turned the scale for 
me. I’m fairly grateful, I suppose. Is 
that all right? Not that I’d have cared 
much.” 

“Perfectly right,” said Burnam. “T 
had a personal motive for trying to keep 
vou alive. You see, I had your check 
for seven hundred and twenty dollars, 
which Mitchell won from you at cards, 
T believe. He’d turned it over to me, 
and I didn’t want you to die and ruin 
it. But I tore it up afterward,” he 
added, now with real regret. 

“T gave Mitchell no check,” Hamilton 
returned promptly. “He won no money 
from me. We weren’t playing any seri- 
ous poker. If he gave you a check of 
mine, he must have forged it.” 

“Forged it!” exclaimed Burnam, 
stupefied. Such a thing had never oc- 
curred to him. Hamilton looked at him 
with cynically amused eyes. 
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“Probably not the first check he’s 
forged,” Hamilton said. “I fancy you 
don’t know much about Mitchell. You 
thought he was a nice boy, didn’t you? 
You wanted to save him from the 
sharper. For the last ten years Mitchell 
has been one of the cleverest confidence 
men on the Atlantic coast. You'd take 
him to be about twenty, wouldn’t you? 
He’s looked just like that for fifteen 
years. Nature helped him considerably 
with his boyish appearance, and he helps 
nature out with a little rouge and dye 
and other make-up. I know all about 
him, and yet he got me off my guard.” 

“But if you weren’t playing cards for 
stakes—if it wasn't gambling,” said 
Burnam, startled, ‘“‘what was he after? 
What did he want from you? And did 
he get it?” 

Hamilton’s face seemed to purple 
with anger, which he suppressed in si- 
lence for a moment. 

“He got my map of Dorada,” he said 
thickly. “But I don’t think he can read 
it. If he can—well, I’ve known Mit- 
chell too long to let him beat me now. 
I've got—I’ve got——” 

His voice failed; he sank back in his 
chair, gasping, and his eyes closed. Bur- 
nam thought that he was dying; but 
with an effort Hamilton raised a hand 
and pointed to the mantelpiece. A small 
brown vial with a druggist’s label stood 
there. Burnam snatched it, drew the 
cork, and handed it to him. He put it 
weakly to his lips and swallowed a few 
drops. He shut his eyes again, and then 
opened them, fixing them heavily on 
Burnam. 

“The schooner’s cargo—what’s left 
of it—is buried four feet deep in the 
middle of Dorada,” Hamilton — said 
slowly, in an unnatural voice. ‘‘About 
the middle of your lots. I was leaving 
to-night for Dorada. You'll have to go 
if I can’t. Vere is there. I wired her. 
She’s expecting me.” 

And again he shut his eyes and sank 
back as if exhausted. 
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THE TRAIL BACK. 


STARTLED, amazed beyond speech, 

Burnam looked at that sick, ex- 
hausted figure. For the first time, the 
possible actual reality of the treasure of 
perfumes struck him mightily. It had 
seemed a delusion, a dream of ten years 
past. 

He thought of that four-ounce copper 
flask he had found in the cement treas- 
ure cellar. He knew those flasks well. 
He had seen them before, though not 
many of them. A million Damascus 
roses went to the making of one of those 
flasks of Turkish attar. The last quo- 
tation he could remember was about 
eighteen dollars an ounce. Time had 
been when attar of roses was sold 
weight for weight with gold. 

And Hamilton believed that it still 
existed, buried under his Dorada lots. 
How it had got there Burnam could not 
imagine, but he was willing to believe it, 
too; and he determined fiercely to re- 
cover it if he had to dig up the whole 
Dorada town site with his own hands. 

Only Hamilton knew just where it 
lay. And Hamilton huddled back in his 
great chair, ghastly, hardly breathing, 
looking as if he were dying. Burnam 
suddenly envisaged the chance that for 
the second time he might find himself 
in a hotel bedroom alone with Hamil- 
ton’s corpse. But this time he would 
act differently. 

Unable to endure the strain, he pres- 
ently went over and touched the semi- 
conscious man on the shoulder. Ham- 
ilton stirred slightly. 

“What is it?” he said faintly, but 
with more animation than Burnam ex- 
pected. He leaned forward to the table, 
rested his head on his hands a moment, 
then opened his eyes on Burnam. 

“You can't go to Dorada to-night,” 
Burnam said. “T’ll go. You'll have to 
tell me where to look. How do you 
know the stuff is under Dorada?” 
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“Because I put it there myself,” said 
Hamilton with feeble annoyance. 

“What was it?” 

“Drugs—dyes—perfumes.” 

“Yes, I know. But there was Turk- 
ish attar of rose.” 

“Bulgarian otto,’ said Hamilton. 
“Same thing. Worth a little more just 
now. About two thousand five hun- 
dred ounces of it.” 

“Lord!” said Burnam under his 
breath, and was silent a moment in men- 
tal arithmetic. ‘How did you get it to 
Dorada?” 

Hamilton put the little brown vial to 
his lips again, swallowed and waited 
while the restorative took effect. 

“How the devil you've suddenly 
butted into this business I don’t know,” 
he said with considerably more anima- 
tion. “But since you’re in it, you’ve 
got to see it through. I haven’t got the 
strength. I'll go in one of these at- 
tacks. But not yet. I’ll be able to make 
Dorada to-night after all. How did I 
get the stuff to Dorada? I moved it in 
a hoat.” 

“But when?” 

“The train for Riverdale leaves at 
eleven fifteen,’ Hamilton went on. 


“The taxi’ll call here before eleven. I’ll- 


attend to your ticket. 
gage? Got a gun?” 

Leaning over, he drew up one of the 
club bags and took from it a stubby 
black revolver, which he handed to Bur- 
nam.., 

“When did I move the cargo? Right 
after it was landed. I can’t tell you the 
history of it to-night. You want to hear 
it, do you?” 

He leaned back again, shut his eves 
and seemed to repose for half a minute. 

“Well, I can just give you the out- 
line of what happened. Vere told you 
her story, didn’t she? But she didn’t 
know all of it. After the crew had 
unloaded the cargo and burned the 
schooner they went up the river in their 
dinghy till they struck a road, and 


Got any bag- 
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finally got to Riverdale. The captain 
had the ship’s money, and he paid off 
the Mexicans and started them back to 
Mexico and then sent a telegram in our 
usual code to Baltimore, to tell Nelson 
what had happened. 

“He didn’t know that the police had 
broken up the game. When he got no 
answer he finally went to Baltimore 
himself, and up to Nelson’s office. The 
detectives had been keeping the place 
watched, and he was arrested at once. 
They couldn’t find anything definite 
against him. But he wasn’t registered 
for the military draft, and they jugged 
him and fined him and conscripted him 
into the army. He was sent to France, 
and that was the last of him. So far 
as I know, he never came back.” 


“But where were you? What was 
your interest in the thing?” 
“T had a certain interest. Not very 


much at present. Vere Nelson is the 
sole owner of the stuff, practically, and 
I want to see that she gets it. It was 
legally bought and paid for, and it can 
be legally sold now by paying duty on 
it. Anyhow, Mitchell mustn’t get it. 

“T knew of Nelson’s arrest and I 
knew that the schooner was due about 
that time. JI came down to Florida and 
hired a big motor boat at Fort Myers 
and came up the Dorada River. Noth- 
ing all about the place but woods. 

“YT found that the cargo was still in 
the cellar under the cabin, but I felt sure 
that the secret was bound to be given 
away before long. So I took it out and 
shifted it around the forks of the river. 
and buried it in a high and dry place 
near the bank. It took me the hest 
part of two days and a night. I didn’t 
mark the place, but I took a cross sight, 
and blazed three big trees for liners.” 

“And why didn’t you go back later 
and lift it?” 

“T couldn’t. I was ill. It was two 
years before I was able to do anything. 
IT couldn’t come then, but I sent a mes- 
senger.” 
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“Who did you send?” 

“Mitchell.” 

Burnam gave an astonished exclama- 
tion. 

“Tt was a mistake, of course. But 
there wasn’t anybody else that I could 
lay my hands on who had the slightest 
inkling of the matter. Mitchell had 
heen in Nelson’s drug office in Balti- 
more for several years. He wasn’t 
trusted with definite secrets, but he 
knew in a general way what was going 
on, and it appears now that he knew a 
good deal more than anybody suspected. 
I didn’t tell him, of course, what to look 
for, but just to look about in a general 
way to see if things were undisturbed. 
He came, and what do you suppose he 
found ?” 

“An orange grove!” Burnam_ ex- 
claimed, Suddenly remembering Davis’ 
enterprises. 

“Exactly. A young orange grove set 
out all over the very place where I'd 
buried the stuff. The timber was all 
cleared, the landmarks gone, houses 
built, and people working all about the 
place.” 

“T see,” said Burnam. “And after 
the orange grove came the Dorada de- 
velopment.” 

“Yes. No chance of being able to 
get all that cargo out on the quiet. It 
would take a lot of work, a lot of dig- 
ging—tnless one owned the land and 
could do it under cover, under a shed or 
a big tent, perhaps.” 

“Tt seems that T own the land,” Bur- 
nam said. ‘But how could you locate 
the exact spot?” 

“By boring with an iron drill till it 
struck the cases. The ground is soft. 
It would take time. But now, I hear, 
Dorada is a desolation again.” 

“Tt won’t be for long. The people 
will come back.’’ Burnam reflected for 
a moment. “But won’t most of that 
valuable stuff be ruined after more than 
ten years in the damp ground?” 

“A good deal of damage, no doubt. 
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The schooner’s crew broke a lot of it, 
throwing them pell-mell into the cellar, 
expecting to see a coast-guard launch 
with a machine gun coming up the river 
at any moment. I sank a good many 
smashed cases in the river. And many 
of the cans will be rusted, of course. 
But the perfume was packed carefully, 
to stand dampness. Melted paraffin was 
poured into the wooden cases, so that 
the flasks were embedded in solid wax. 
But even with that, plenty of them 
will be ruined. If half of it’s left it will 
be the outside figure. But that will be 
worth having. That cargo would have 
brought close to seventy thousand dol- 
lars if it could have been sold when it 
came ashore.” 

“You said Mitchell got your map?” 

“It'll be no good to him. I’m going 
to rest now. Let me alone, will you?” 

Hamilton lay back in the chair and 
again shut his eyes. His lips opened; 
his breath came harshly, with difficulty. 
Excited, impatient, elated, Burnam sat 
in the chair opposite, and saw in his 
imagination the flooded shores of Do- 
rada, where he had almost won a for- 
tune, and where he was going to win a 
fortune now—for Vere. He could al- 
most smell again that aromatic, deli- 
cious odor, the concentration of millions 
of roses, the perfume that was worth 
almost its weight in gold. Vere’s gold, 
not his—but that made no difference. 

Time passed, while Hamilton lay as 
if asleep; and Burnam sat still, too 
flooded with excited anticipations to 
move. There were still a hundred ques- 
tions he would have wished to ask, a 
hundred mysteries he wanted solved. 
How much did Mitchell know? Was he 
at Dorada now, turning over the flooded 
building lots with a spade? Or had he 
been caught by the storm, and had Mit- 
chell and the Centipede gone to the bot- 
tom together ? 

Impossible to know; and Burnam 
looked across at Hamilton with burning 
curiosity and some suspicion. What 
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was this man’s interest in the lost treas- 
ure? And why his strange solicitude 
for Vere?—a solicitude which Burnam 
was strongly inclined to distrust. 

Impossible to know, though he would 
probably know some day. He looked at 
Hamilton’s dark pallor—a true gam- 
bler’s color, like that of a man who 
never knew the open air. Disease, no 
doubt. It was plain enough that Hamil- 
ton had some malady of the heart, which 
had probably been greatly aggravated 
by Mitchell’s knock-out dose. He didn’t 
look equal to any strenuous adventure. 
He looked dying; he actually looked 
dead. It seemed to Burnam that he was 
fated to perpetual anxiety about Ham- 
ilton’s life; and again he imagined him- 
self sitting alone with Hamilton’s body. 

The telephone buzzer shrilled sharply, 
making Burnam jump with a vivid 
recollection of that night at the Hotel 
Tangier. Never again, he thought, 
would he hear a phone bell in a hotel 
room at night without a start. 

“That'll be the taxi,” Hamilton said 
without opening his eyes. ‘Answer it, 
will you?” 

It was the taxi, and the porters came 
up for the baggage. Hamilton arose 
wearily, but the rest seemed to have 
done him good. He took his hat and 
walked out to the elevator. 

“Tl be all right in the morning,” he 
said. 

If Burnam had expected any further 
explanations that night, he was disap- 
pointed. Hamilton, without saying any- 
thing, purchased Burnam’s ticket and 
sleeper berth, and they went on board 
the train at once. The berths were al- 
ready made up, and Hamilton imme- 
diately went to bed, leaving Burnam to 
climb into his own upper berth. 

He lay awake for a long time after 
the train had pulled out. There was a 
brilliant moon, like the moon that had 
shone on Dorada the night he saw it 
first. Woods and palms, orange groves, 
houses and swamps raced past the train, 
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fleet and mysterious in the hazy illumi- 
nation. He lay looking through his 
screened window, but the picture be- 
fore his eyes was chiefly that of Mit- 
chell, digging, diving, fishing up some- 
thing—rusted cans of color, copper 
flasks from the Balkans. 

His fancy passed into a dream; he 
awoke with a shock of alarm. By his 
watch it was half past one. The black- 
and-silver landscape continued to reel 
past the window. He fell asleep again, 
awoke several times; and was at last 
soundly asleep when the porter awoke 
him to get ready for the Riverdale stop. 

He climbed down the ladder and went 
to the washroom. It was still early in 
the morning, and the sleeper was not 
yet astir. But Hamilton was already up, 
washed and dressed, and sat on the 
bench, waiting while Burnam dressed. 

The train whistled, and rolled over a 
yellow river—the Dorada River, and 
Burnam saw that the flood had consider- 
ably subsided. The speed slackened, 
came to a stop. 

Hamilton went out first, preceded by 
the porter with the baggage. As Bur- 
nam stepped out of the dim and stuffy 
sleeper the glare of brilliant sunshine 
almost blinded him. Dimly he saw a 
girl’s figure, hurrying to meet Hamil- 
ton, grasping his hand warmly, and he 
heard Vere’s voice: 

“I’m so glad you’ve come ” She 
stopped, wide-eyed with amazement, and 
looked at Burnam. 

“Vere!” said Burnam, still dazzled. 

She flung her arms impetuously 
around his neck. 

“Oh, Dix! I’m so glad!” she said 
in his ear. “Oh, Dix!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PURSUIT. 
You never told me anything about 
this young man,” said Hamilton, 
with a somewhat saturnine smile as he 
regarded them in their meeting. 
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“Nothing much to tell about,” Bu-- 
nam put in. “But Vere, how did you 
come to stay at Riverdale? I thought 
you were on the train with me for St. 
Petersburg.” 

“T meant to. I was going to tell you. 
Wait! Who do you suppose is here? 
The man who stole your power boat!” 

“Mitchell?” Burnam exclaimed. 

“Here? Now?” Hamilton snapped 
sharply. 

“No, not now. He’s gone down the 
river. It’s all right. Mr. Davis, the 
sheriff, has gone after him, and he’s 
probably arrested by this time.” 

“We're going down the river, then,” 
said Burnam. “Where can we get a 
boat ?” 

“T’ve got a boat ready. But you can’t 
go till you’ve had some breakfast. I've 
got breakfast ready, too—at my board- 
ing house.” 

Hamilton looked reluctant; he didn’t 
want any breakfast. But Burnam had 
eaten only one scanty meal in sixteen 
hours and was ravenously hungry. 

“Let’s have a quick bite,” he said. 
“I'd have wired you last night, Vere, 
when I-met Mr. Hamilton, who seemed 
to have risen from the grave, only I’d 
no idea where to reach you.” 

“I'd have wired you, too, if I’d known 
where,” said Vere joyfully. “Mr. Ham- 
ilton telegraphed me at St. Petersburg, 
and they forwarded the message to me. 
I can’t tell you how amazed and over- 
joved I was!” 

“But how did they know you were 
here?” 

“I'd wired for money, to mv tea room. 
I got it within an hour. I didn’t know 
how long I might have to stay. They 
sent Mr. Hamilton’s message at the 
same time. Hoy; I wished I could have 
got in touch with you!” 

Walking quickly down the village 
street, they had reached by this time 
the house where Vere had spent the 
night. Breakfast was waiting, as she 
said—a_ typically Southern breakfast, 
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whose aspect made Burnam’s mouth wa- 
ter. 

“We haven't time for this,” said 
Hamilton uneasily. “How long since 
Mitchell went down the river?” 

“Yesterday afternoon. But ie 

Hamilton jumped. 

“Yesterday afternoon! Great heav- 
ens! We’ve not a moment to waste!” 

“Twenty minutes will make no differ- 
ence at all,” said Burnam, sitting down. 
“I’m starving. And Vere has got to 
tell us just what's been happening.” 

Hamilton gave in reluctantly, and 
even ate with a better appetite than -was 
to be expected. 

“You see,’ Vere explained, as she 
swallowed hot, buttered biscuits, ‘‘I had 
to wait a long time for the train yester- 
day. I lost sight of you, Dix. I didn’t 
know where you'd gone. There were a 
good many people around the depot, and 
down at the far end I caught sight of 
this man Oh, I was sure that I 
knew him, though I’d seen him only that 
once at Tangerine. 

“I thought he was waiting for the 
train, too. He didn’t know me, of 
course, and I tried to keep an eye on 
him, and tried to find you, but you 
weren't anywhere about. Finally the 
train came. Mitchell didn’t get aboard, 
but he watched everybody who did, and 
he must have seen you get on. I waited 
till the last moment, and when I saw 
that he wasn't going I let the train go, 
too. 

“Tt occurred to me that he probably 
had your boat somewhere near, and we 
could get it back for you, and it was 
worth a good deal of money. But Mit- 
chell went up the street, and I lost sight 
of him. I hunted up Mr. Davis, and 
told him that the man who stole your 
boat was here and ought to be arrested. 

“But we couldn’t find Mitchell any- 
where about the village. We went down 
to the river and looked at the boats 
there, but there was nothing that seemed 
as if it might be yours. We spent most 
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of that afternoon searching. [Pt about 
four o’clock we heard that a man whose 
description was like Mitchell, had gone 
down the river shortly before in a long, 
black motor boat with a red stripe and 
a brown top. There was another man 
with him.” 

“That was the Centipede!” Burnam 
exclaimed. “And there were two men?” 

“We couldn’t get any description of 
the other. They must have been head- 
ing for Dorada; there was nothing else 
down the river. I suggested to Mr. 
Davis that they were planning to loot 
the deserted houses, and perhaps the ho- 
tel. He was considerably alarmed, and 
undertook to hire a boat to go after 
them. But it was hard to find a boat, 
and it was after five o’clock when he 
got off. I thought he might be back 
last night, but I haven’t heard anything 
from him. I hired another boat and 
got it ready. If you hadn’t come this 
morning I was going down to Dorada 
myself.” 

“Ts there any communication with 
Dorada now?” Hamilton asked. 

“No, the boat won’t run to-day, and 
the wires are down. The telephone men 
are repairing them.” 

Burnam had eaten all he wanted, and 
now felt guilty at the loss of time. 

“Let’s go,” he said nervously. 
“Where’s your boat, Vere?” 

On their way to the river, Hamilton 
stopped at a hardware store and bought 
a spade, a long-handled shovel, a long 
iron bar and twenty feet of inch rope. 
Burnam carried these implements, and 
they came to the water front near the 
spot where he had landed from the river 
steamer. 

The river boat lay there still, but there 
was no stir about her, and she did not 
seem to contemplate any trip. Boats of 
all sorts, canoes, motor launches, skiffs, 
were tied up along the shore, and a loaf- 
ing population, mostly colored, idled 
about the banks. 

The boat Vere had engaged was not 
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a very good one, but it was the only 
craft she could obtain. It was a twelve- 
foot skiff with an outboard motor, and 
seemed to have been used for transport- 
ing potatoes; but it did not leak, and 
the owner guaranteed that the engine 
would run. 

Hamilton cast a single glance over 
the clumsy craft and got in. Burnam 
cast the tools into the hull. 

“You'd better drive,’ Hamilton said. 
“Tt don't know anything about boats. 
We'll likely be back before night, Vere. 
Of course, you’re not coming with us.” 

“What!” Vere almost shrieked. “Not 
coming! After I got you this boat, and 
your breakfast, and everything! And 
it’s my business, too!” 

“Tt may be rough business,” Hamil- 
ton returned, unmoved. ‘‘No, you can’t 
come. You'd only be in the way.” 

Vere cast an imploring glance at Bur- 
nam, but Burnam knew that Hamilton 
was right. 

“No, you’d better wait here for us, 
Vere,” he said. 

He started the engine. Crimson with 
mortification, and too deeply hurt and 
disappointed to speak, Vere stepped 
back abruptly and turned her back on 
the river. The boat moved noisily out 
into the channel. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PURPLE PIT. 


At each of the innumerable curves of 

the river Burnam was sharply ex- 
pectant of a boat coming up the stream. 
It might be Davis, perhaps returning 
with his prisoner. It might be the Centi- 
pede, with Mitchell on board, and an 
unconjecturable cargo. But at each 
bend the river reaches appeared to be 
empty. 

The district of cultivation about Riv- 
erdale was past. Heavy swamps bor- 
dered the river, their trees showing the 
ring of slime of the high-water mark 
of the flood. Then great flats of saw 
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grass, and then a strip of wet plow land 
far aback, and then the woods again. 

It was hot and windless, and the 
strong sun poured down on the steamy 
swamps. Burnam drove the boat to her 
utmost speed, which was not very great, 
even with the help of the current. Sit- 
ting beside him, Hamilton seemed 
greatly refreshed with the night's rest 
and the fresh air and movement. His 
face had brightened; he looked almost 
cheerful. 

“Mitchell’s had twelve hours,” said 
Burnam, “unless the sheriff interfered 
with him. How much does he know? 
What can he do?” 

“T don’t know how much Mitchell 
knows,” Hamilton returned. “He cer- 
tainly knows the cargo has been moved. 
I’ve no doubt he came down and opened 
the cellar soon after I moved it. He 
suspects it’s cached somewhere about 
the Dorada area. He’s been on my trail 
ever since I came to Florida, hinting, in- 
sisting, wanting to go halves with me, 
or quarters, or anything. He suspected 
that I had some sort of document show- 
ing the location of the cache—sort of a 
treasure-island map. I don't believe he 
could find anything in one night.” 

“Why on earth did you put vour 
smuggling port away down here in 
Florida?” Burnam inquired.  “Iéspe- 
cially when your stuff was coming from 
the North Sea. Why not up nearer Bal- 
timore, in the big Carolina coast 
swamps ?” 

“All that north Atlantic coast was 
watched very closely,” said Hamilton. 
“We wouldn't have lasted six months 
up there. The Gulf coast was far less 
carefully guarded. Besides, the stuff 
didn’t all come from the northern Euro- 
pean ports. At first it did. At first a 
good many cargoes were taken out by 
submarines and transshipped to the free- 
trading schooners at sea. There was a 
regular rendezvous once off Iceland— 
afterward off the west of Ireland. 
Later, most of it was taken out in 
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Scandinavian trawlers and small ves- 
sels that took a chance on the blockade. 
The goods weren’t bulky and could be 
hidden in small space. One skipper car- 
ried several hundredweight of dyes in 
a hollow steel mast. But towara the 
last the center was around Jativa Island, 
off the coast of Spain What’s that 
boat ?” 

Burnam had spied it at the same mo- 
ment. It proved to be the boat of the 
telephone men, tied up to a tree. He 
turned in and hailed them, and the line- 
men said that no other boat had come up 
or down the river since daybreak, and 
they expected to be in Dorada before 
night. 

“And how did the otto of roses 
come?” Burnam asked, steering down 
the current again. 

“Through Spain. That perfume is a 
government monopgly in Turkey and 
Bulgaria, you know. The Bulgar gov- 
ernment had accumulated a vast stock 
of it. which they couldn’t sell, and they 
were desperately anxious to raise some 
money on it. Nelson heard of it through 
his agents in Spain, and bought it cheap. 
It was taken out of Constantinople and 
through the Mediterranean in a Turkish 
submarine, landed near Valencia and 
taken across Spain to the Atlantic coast. 
Nelson bought it for a quarter of its 
value, but the amount of graft, bribery 
and cost of transport was so high that 
it was no such great bargain after all.” 

“And then, after all, it was lost.” 

“Not yet!” said Hamilton, with grim- 
ness. 

One after another, the great curves 
of the river went by. Impenetrable 
swamps of cypress, bearded with Span- 
ish moss, morasses of titi and bay trees, 
uplands of blackberry and dewberry 
came in alternation. At every bend Bur- 
nam looked eagerly ahead, but always 
the yellow river remained empty. 

“It was Mitchell that tipped off the 
police to arrest Nelson,” said Hamilton. 
“T’m sure of it. I didn’t know it at first, 
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but what I’ve learned within the last 
few weeks makes me almost certain. 
He’d quarreled with Nelson. Mitchell 
wanted more money, more share in what 
was going, and when he didn't get it 
he——” 

He stopped suddenly with an ex- 
clamation, and Burnam’s nerves jumped 
too, with a sudden thrill. He had not 
thought they were so near. 

Rounding the last bend, the wide, flat 
area of flooded Dorada lay ahead. Bur- 
nam slowed the engine, and they drifted 
slowly down, almost silently. 

The water had gone down a great 
deal, but was still over the river banks. 
A little way ahead the white house boat 
still lay where it had been blown 
aground. Nobody seemed to be mov- 
ing; there was no boat on the river, no- 
body on the shores. A heavy smell of 
rotting wood and soaked earth arose, 
with the humming of innumerable gnats 
and dragon flies in the steamy heat. 

“Nobody here. We've got it to our- 
selves!’ said Burnam, almost under his 
breath. 

In the brilliant morning sunshine Do- 
rada seemed to sleep as it had slept in 
the moonlight of Burnam’s first visit. 
From the fallen treetop that had crushed 
the pavilion a mocking bird sang glori- 
ously; somewhere toward the Negro 
cabins a refugee rooster crowed; but 
there was no indication of human pres- 
ence either for good or evil. 

Slowly Burnam steered the boat down 
the channel. The shores were still un- 
der water, and the ground was inun- 
dated almost up to the pavilion. The 
plank sidewalk was exposed in places, 
and in places still covered. Farther back 
the water stood in lakes and great pools, 
according to the irregularities of the 
land, and the white stakes with the street 
names sagged over the mud and water. 

“What’s that? Is that your boat?” 
said Hamilton in a sharp undertone. 

There was a boat, but it was not the 
Centipede. It lay aground on the mud, 
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a little below the wharf, a long, light 
boat which Burnam had never seen be- 
fore. 

“Must be the boat Davis came in,” 
he said. 

“Then where is Davis?” 

Nobody was in the boat or around it, 
and the area of water and almost liquid 
mud around it could show no footprints. 
Burnam steered up to the wharf, which 
was under a couple of inches of water, 
and tied up to a post. Hamilton stepped 
out upon the flooded platform, scruti- 
nized the derelict craft, and then swept 
the circle of Dorada with his eyes. 

“It must have been about here,” he 
murmured, “that I took my sights. I 
believe that oak yonder was one of my 
markers. But it’s all changed.” 

Plowing through shallow water and 
mud, he started toward the pavilion; 
and Burnam followed him, his mind 
still on the missing sheriff. He must 
be somewhere about Dorada; and yet 
Burnam felt already a sense of fore- 
boding. 

Stopping on a bare spot of the plank 
walk, Hamilton again surveved the 
scene, while Burnam went farther, look- 
ing at the signposts that indicated his 
property, “Dorada B.vard,” “De Soto 
Ave.”---and something on the muddy 
earth caught his eve. 

“What’s this? Not ink, surely!’ he 
exclaimed. 

Tt was a great stain as if several bot- 
tles of blue-black ink had been spilled 
together. A yard away was another 
great smear, and farther vet a long trail 
of color, and still farther 

‘Heavens!’ he shouted. 
that!” 

Hamilton was close behind him when 
he reached the spot, fifty feet away. It 
was an irregular pool, ten feet across, 
like innumerable other pools close by, 
but its water was not yellow. It was 
like a pool of purplish ink, purple and 
blue-black, streaked with greenish froth, 
greasy and flaked with all sorts of dark 
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colors, and it seemed to be swirling very 
slowly as if it were soaking into the 
earth. 

“The dyes!” said Hamilton. “TI half 
expected it. Get the tools out of the 
boat.” 

Hamilton rushed for the implements, 


and coming back he struck the iron bar . 


into the colored fluid. But there was 
no need for drilling. The water was 
not a foot deep, and the earth under 
it was soft and mucky. The drill went 
deep with hardly an effort, but encoun- 
tered nothing solid. 

He threw aside the iron bar and dug 
into the muck with the shovel, while 
Hamilton looked on in silence. The 
black water flowed into the hollow that 
he scooped, so that he could see noth- 
ing; but after a few strokes he threw 
out a square can, crushed and rusted, 
that streamed _ inkily. Hamilton 
snatched it up, examined it, and flung it 
down with a curse. 

“We're too late!’ he exclaimed. 
“Nothing left here. Nothing but junk.” 

“Wait! There’s something,” said 
Burnam, who had delved deeper and en- 
countered something with the shovel 


blade. It felt large, soft, and yet 
elastic. 
“Was there anything put up in 


sacks?” he asked, probing. ‘‘Seems like 
a sack of old clothes.” 

He got the shovel under it and tried 
to pry it loose, and by the great weight 
he perceived instantly that it was not a 
sack of old clothes. He stepped back 
with a shudder, lookéd at Hamilton, 
who was watching intently, then en- 
deavored to scrape the overlying muck 
from the heavy object. 

Stooping then, he grasped the cloth 
at random and heaved on it. With an 
effort it came out—the whole pitiable 
object. 

Burnam’s first thought was that it 
was Davis. But it was a much smaller 
man than Davis, though so stained and 
smeared with dyes, and so plastered 
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with mud that it was quite unrecogniz- 
able. Nor was it Mitchell. 

Cold with horror, Burnam gazed 
down at the body lying in the mud, not 
able to realize what must have hap- 
pened. Hamilton was staring at it, too, 
with an intense gaze, and in a moment 
he seized the spade and began to dash 
water over the face and head, to wash 
away the clinging mud. This revealed a 
gash on the top of the skull, and it re- 
vealed a thin face with a small black 
mustache—a _foreign-looking _face. 
With startled recollection, Burnam rec- 
ognized it. 

It was the face of the Italian-looking 
man whom they had met on Dorada 
beach, the man who had tried to shoot 
him in the slough. 

“Do vou know him?” Burnam asked. 

Hamilton stooped, closely scrutiniz- 
ing the dye-stained face. Then, with- 
out showing any repulsion, he drew out 
the man’s left hand and washed away 
the inky mud. At some remote time 
the thumb had been badly crushed; it 
remained greatly distorted and the nail 
was almost gone. 

“Yes, I do,” he said. “It’s years 
since I’ve seen him, and I couldn’t have 
been certain but for that crushed left 
thumb. But I could swear to him now. 
His name was Guardia. He was the 
Mexican mate of Nelson’s schooner.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
PRISON. 


[Tt was plain enough now what had 
taken place. Had a sudden quarrel 
arisen, he wondered, while the confeder- 
ates were taking out the last cases of 
the cache? Or had Mitchell planned a 
cold assassination, in order to have the 
whole of the treasure to himself ? 

And where was Davis? The worst 
was not too much to expect now, and | 
very likely the sheriff’s body was float- 
ing somewhere down the river with a 
bullet through its head. 
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“What’ll we do with this?” Hamilton 
asked, indicating the body. 

They carried it to the half-wrecked 
pavilion and disposed it as decently as 
possible on the muddy flooring. Hamil- 
ton stood staring back at the pool 
whence they had taken it, and, return- 
ing, he took the iron bar and began to 
probe the mud and water. 

The iron struck nothing. Then he 
poked out a dilapidated can, broken and 
rusty. On its soaked label Burnam 
made out the almost indecipherable Ger- 
man lettering: “Grammes—Blau.” 

Another can came up, and then the 
drill struck something more weighty. 
Burnam retrieved it with the shovel, and 
it proved to be a whole case of cans, but 
shattered and split, rust eaten and leak- 
ing streams of blue-black water. Prob- 
ing all through the pool, Hamilton could 
strike nothing more. 

“He’s got it all!” he said bitterly, 
throwing down the bar. “No use. 
There’s nothing left.” 

But Burnam was struck with an idea. 

“Could he have taken away the whole 
lot in one load of a medium-sized boat ?” 

“What’s that?’ Hamilton said. “No 
—nor in two loads.” : 

“Then he can’t have taken it far—not 
out to any point where he could ship it. 
Don’t vou see? He must have moved 
it somewhere, to some other hide, a few 
miles maybe “ 

“Gad! that’s right!” Hamilton ex- 
claimed, catching the idea instantly. 
“Back to the boat!” 

They splashed throuch the mud back 
to the boat, got in, and Burnam started 
the engine. Mitchell could not have 
gone up toward Dorada; he must have 
gone down to the sea, or up the other 
branch of the river. 

The boat chugged noisily down past 
the hotel. Not much chance, Burnam 
thought, of catching him unawares with 
that thudding engine; but, after all, they 
would be two to one. 

“Did you hear anything?” Hamilton 
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asked, opposite the hotel wharf. ‘“Some- 
thing pounding, like a boat engine?” 

They listened, but heard nothing. 

“The surf, probably,’ Burnam said; 
for the sea was evidently running 
strongly, sending its vibrations far up 
the estuary. 

Fast as he could force the motor, the 
boat drove down the river, and around 
the bend. Here the swamps lined the 
banks, a good enough place for a hide, 
but Mitchell could not have landed half 
that cargo without leaving heavy marks 
on the muddy banks and probably a 
great dripping of black dye water. 

The shores showed no mark on either 
side, and in most places the water stood 
over the banks in great flood pools 
among the trees. The water was surg- 
ing and agitated from the sea, and at the 
forks of the river it was almost certain 
that Mitchell had not taken to the ocean. 
That gale had been heavy on the Carib- 
bean, and the swell still rolled strongly, 
breaking into surf along the Dorada 
beach; and a heavy-laden motor boat 
would have had less than a gambling 
chance if it had risked the open water. 

Their boat heaved and swung high 
and low on the rollers that came up 
from the river mouth. Along the shore 
there was no track of landing, no stain 
of color. Burnam turned up the right 
branch. 

“Tt can’t be possible that he’s taken 
to the old cache—the old cellar,” said 
Hamilton suddenly. 

Tt didn’t seem possible. It would 
have been too audacious, too risky. But 
there was no boat on the water ahead, 
nor tied along the shore. Keeping in 
mid-channel, they scrutinized both banks 
closely. without seeing any trace of hu- 
man touch. 

As the wreck of the old schooner 
came in sight Burnam sheered over to 
look at it. Inside its ribs, overgrown 
now with all sorts of vegetation, there 
would be room to hide a great deal, and 
it would be curious if the smuggled 
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cargo had gone back to the ship that had 
first carried it. But certainly no boat 
had approached the wreck; the flats of 
mud and water surrounding it had not 
been disturbed, and nothing had crushed 
the tall grasses and reeds. 

They continued up the river. Mo- 
notonous and muddy, the shores rolled 
past, around bend after bend, never 
showing any human trail. Rounding 
the last ¢urve, the old cabin came in 
sight ahead. 

The river had gone down so that the 
cabin was no longer surrounded by run- 
ning water, but by a waste of morass 
and mud. It was no more a building; 
it was a mere heap of débris, with the 
crunk of the great fallen tree lying 
across it. A hundred yards farther the 
river bent away again out of sight, but 
the water was entirely vacant where it 
was in view, and no boat lay by the 
shore. 

But as they came opposite the ruin 
Hamilton gripped Burnam’s knee and 
pointed, drawing an automatic pistol 
from his coat pocket. 

At the margin the ground was heav- 
ily trampled, and splashed with blue- 
black stains. 

Burnam slowed down, and, barelv 
hanging against the current, thev 
watched the ruin of the old cache. The 
hole was open; the plank cover lay be- 
side it. A dripping blackish trail ran 
up to it. There must be water in the 
cellar, Burnam thought. How much 
would depend on whether the drain pipe 
was clear and on how much fall it had. 

But there seemed to be no place where 
the Centipede could be hidden. Mit- 
chell could not be there now. After a 
couple of minutes Burnam ran the boat 
ashore and took a turn of the painter 
around a tree. He, too, drew his re- 
volver, the stubby weapon that Hamil- 
ton had given him, and they approached 
the cabin, their eyes fixed on the cellar 
opening. 

The place was nearly filled with the 
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bushy top of the fallen tree, which 
seemed to be resting its whole weight 
on a large branch that was pressing the 
cabin flooring into a distinct concave. 
The top of the ladder protruded from 
the hole. Burnam half expected to sce 
Mitchell’s head emerge, but nothing 
came up, and there was dead silence. 

Cautiously he peeped over the edge. 
Down below he saw the glimmer of wa- 
ter. Encouraged, he knelt down and 
peered, but it was too dark to see any- 
thing. He struck a match and held it 
through the opening. 

“There’s something there!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Something was certainly there which 
had not been there when he left the 
place with Vere. There were black 
masses like packing cases, but no great 
bulk of them, indistinct on the water, 
which did not look very deep. 

“T’m going down!” 

Slipping the revolver into his side coat 
pocket, he swung down on the ladder. 
It snapped instantly under his weight. 
He went down helplessly, falling at full 
length in a foot of water, bruising his 
head against one of the dark boxes. 

He heard a startled cry from Hamil- 
ton above. 

“All right!” Burnam called back, 
gathering himself up. The gloom 
seemed pitchy after the brilliance of 
the sunshine. There were a number of 
dark objects beside him, half afloat in 
the water, but he could not make them 
out. 

“Have you got any dry matches? 
Hand some down,” he called; but there 
was no answer. He called again, looked 
up, saw nothing but the sky ; then, shift- 
ing his position, he saw Hamilton stand- 
ing with both hands above his head, and 
an expression of helpless fury on his 
face. 

“Both the two dead men together, by 
the Lord!” he heard a voice. Moving’ 
back to get a view from the other side, 
he saw Mitchell. 
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But it was a different Mitchell from 
what he had known. This man was 
ragged and dirty, his sleeves rolled to 
the elbows, his face stubbly with beard, 
‘smeared with mud, splashed and stained 
with black and blue dyes, and wearing 
the exultant expression of a man who 
is playing a desperate game and winning 
It. 

Instantly Burnam reached in his 
pocket for the revolver. It was not 
there. It must have fallen out when 
he fell. He dropped on his knees, grop- 
ing in the dark water on the cement 
floor, trying to locate the weapon. 

“T knew you weren't dead,” he heard 
Mitchell saying. “You didn’t get 
enough dope to kill a cat. But your 
partner—he must have a cat’s lives.” 

“Damn you, Mitchell!” Hamilton said 
hoarsely. “You've carried treachery too 
far. You don’t think you can get away 
with it, do you?” 

“Get away with it? I have got away 
with it!’ Mitchell answered. ‘This 
game’s played out. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

The man’s figure was plain in the sun- 
light just above Burnam’s head. If he 
could have found the revolver he could 
have finished the affair with a single 
shot. But with all his groping he could 
not touch that lump of metal in the wa- 
ter. 

“You can’t get away with two tons of 
plunder as easy as that,” Hamilton said. 
“You can’t get away with murder. 
Guardia didn’t get away.” 

It was a fatal blunder, the admission 
of that knowledge. Burnam realized 
it, in the tense silence of several sec- 
onds. Looking up, he saw Mitchell’s 
face change to a stony, scowling mask. 


“Jump! Down you go!” he com- 
manded. 

“You can go to——” Hamilton be- 
gan. 


The deadly purpose on Mitchell’s face 
was so plain that Burnam imagined he 
saw the finger contract on the trigger, 
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almost thought he heard the shot fired. 
Hamilton jumped, coming down with a 
great splash in the shallow water. 
There was a crash overhead, and 
complete darkness, as the trapdoor was 
thrown back into place. Then a heavy 
thudding, as if logs were being piled on 
top of it, and then blackness and silence. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WAY OUT. 


HAMILTON began to gather himself 
up with a noisy splashing. “Are you 
hurt?” Burnam asked with real concern. 
“No—I don’t think so. Damn it! 
Why didn't you get him through the 
hole? I expected you to shoot every 
minute. Where are you?” 

“Tf we only had a light!” Burnam 
cried in desperation. 

“Wait!” 

A thin ray of light pierced the dark- 
ness. Dimly it showed Hamilton’s hand 
and wrist holding a small flash light no 
ligger than a cigarette case. Wavering 
about, it glimmered on the wet cement 
walls, the dark water and the scattered, 
sodden débris of wood. Over their 
heads the plank trapdoor was firmly 
down. Standing on tiptoe Burnam 
could just touch it with his fingers. 

Then they heard, faintly through the 
earth, more a vibration than a sound, a 
thud-thud-thud, diminishing into silence. 

“Which way did he go?” said Hamil- 
ton. 

“T don’t know,” Burnam replied. “It 
doesn’t matter much. Turn the light 
this way. If I can get a purchase on 
that trap I can lift it.” 

He pulled three of the wooden cases 
together. Already he had seen that they 
contained nothing of value. They were 
mostly empty, in fact, or with a few 
rusted and worthless cans of dyes. They 
had been simply a bait, he realized now, 
and the splashes of color on the shore, 
and the trampled tracks—all an elabor- 
ate bait for the trap. 
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The boxes would not support him. 
They were so rotted and sodden that 
they collapsed as soon as he put his 
weight on them. Stumbling back, his 
foot struck something hard on the floor. 
It was the revolver. 

Too late to be of use now, and it was 
doubtful whether its cartridges would 
have endured the soaking, but he put it 
in his pocket. He picked up the largest 
piece of the broken ladder. Without 
any surprise he observed now that it 
had not broken of its own weakness. 
It had been cut nearly through. He put 
the end of the ladder against the trap, 
and heaved upward with all his strength. 
The door did not give an inch. It had 
been wedged down, or else Mitchell had 
piled a great weight of timber on it. 

Savage and baffled and at his wits’ 
end, he dropped the ladder. 

“No way out,” said Hamilton out of 
the dark. ‘Mitchell said this game was 
finished, and I guess he was right.” 

Hamilton splashed back to the wall, 
where he leaned against the corner. His 
voice sounded feeble. He might be 
going to have another heart collapse; he 
might be going to die. Burnam went 
after him, took the flash light from his 
hand, and turned it on him, but in that 
dank obscurity it was impossible to read 
his face. 

“Here, get some of these boxes under 
you,” Burnam said. “Sit down gently 
or they'll break under you. We'll get 
out somehow.” 

He turned off the light to save the 
power, and in the pitchy darkness he 
tried to think. The cellar water felt icy 
cold. Its chill was mounting through 
his whole body, and seemed to paralyze 
his mind. How long could they endure 
it? Vere would surely send after them, 
but perhaps not till the next day, and 
perhaps it would never occur to her to 
look in the old cellar. 

Hamilton certainly would never live 
through two days in that dungeon, with 
his legs in a foot of cold water. At any 
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moment he might fall and drown on the 
floor. Burnam flashed the light on him. 
His face looked pinched and queer, but 
his eyes flashed back the light, wide 
open. 

Numb-footed, Burnam leaned against 
the hard wall himself, trying to think of 
some resource. The damp cold and 
darkness affected his mind. He could 
think of nothing but the sunlight over- 
head. He thought of Vere, waiting at 
Riverdale. He thought of Davis, prob- 
ably dead, and of the hotel keeper’s 
project for a great fruit grove and mar- 
malade factory. Oranges and sweetness 
and light! The idea was so delightful 
that he could hardly tear his mind away 
from it. 

“T’ve seen this place crammed to the 
roof,” came Hamilton's voice out of the 
darkness. ‘‘Dyes and essences and syn- 
thetic drugs—every sort of valuable 
stuff. Must have been half a million 
dollars passed through this cellar, all 
told. Where’s the money now? I don’t 
know. Nobody seems to have any of it. 
There’s Nelson dying poor in the pen, 
and Guardia murdered, and you and 
me underground.” 

His voice seemed to come slowly and 
ghostily, with long intervals between the 
sentences. 

“And Mitchell,” he went on, “Mit- 
chell’s the only winner.” 

“We'll beat Mitchell yet!’ said Bur- 
nam, spurred into renewed life by the 
hopeless words. 

“You don’t know all about it,” con- 
tinued the heavy voice. ‘Up the river— 
up beyond the lake—that’s where the 
cargoes went. Up there a road comes 
down to the water, and that’s where the 
trucks used to wait. Mitchell will have 
plenty of time to make it before we get 
out.” 

“Will he?” Burnam cried angrily, and 
turned on the light. He flashed it rap- 
idly over the whole place—the black 
water and the wet walls and the splin- 
tered, sagging ceiling. He let the flick- 
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ering ray rest on a point above the cen- 
ter of the cellar. 

Here the roof sagged most deeply. 
It ‘had sunk considerably since he had 
been there with Vere. One of the sup- 
porting beams had practically parted, 
hanging together only by a few fibers, 
and most of the weight seemed to be 
borne by the next joist. This one had 
bent a foot out of the level, had cracked 
into stringy splinters, but still held firm. 

“A touch with a saw would bring it 
down,” Burnam reflected, holding the 
light on it. 

He had no saw, no tool but a small 
pocketknife. A collapse of the roof 
upon them would probably bury them 
under the wreck, but at that moment no 
risk seemed important if it offered a 
chance of getting out. 

Even the small knife blade might do 
it. He put his hand in his pocket, and 
encountered the revolver. The fact 
struck him that here was a much more 
powerful tool—if the wet cartridges 
would explode. 

“Look out! Keep close to the wall!’ 
he called to Hamilton. Then, holding 
the light in his left hand, and aiming 
with the muzzle not two feet from the 
splintered point in the joist, he fired 
three times as fast as he could work 
the trigger, and ducked swiftly back into 
the corner. 

The cellar echoed with the deafening 
racket of the explosions and was chok- 
ing with smoke. The joist cracked 
slightly, but did not give way. 

Burnam crept cautiously out again, 
and again pulled the trigger---a misfire. 
But at the next report the beam snapped 
as loudly as the pistol. A brilliant ray 
of light broke through, with a long, slid- 
ing crash. For another second the 
framework seemed to cling together, 
giving Burnam just time to leap back to 
the wall, and then it collapsed with a 
smashing of timber and an avalanche of 
débris. 

Hugging the wall, Burnam found 
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himself with Hamilton penned behind a 
barricade of planks and timbers, as the 
ceiling had collapsed from the center 
downward. He squeezed through the 
crevices and scrambled up the incline of 
wreckage, reaching back to help up 
Hamilton, who clambered heavily after 
him. 

The sudden sun and warmth seemed 
blinding and overwhelming. Conscious 
all at once of being unarmed, Burnam 
gazed about wildly with dazzled eyes, al- 
most expecting another ambush. But 
there was nobody, and the yellow river 
flowed emptily and peacefully between 
its swamps. And their boat had disap- 
peared. 

Of course, Mitchell would have taken 
it, or sunk it, or set it adrift. But Bur- 
nam remembered the sheriff’s boat, 
stranded on the Dorada mud. 

“Got any more cartridges for this 
gun?” he demanded. 

Hamilton, looking shaky and_ sick, 
fumbled in his pockets and extracted 
five shells, with which Burnam reloaded 
the revolver. 

Beside them the wreck lay caved down 
in a funnellike center to the bottom. 
Dye-stained water swashed among the 
planks, and faint wreaths of powder 
smoke still drifted up. The ruin of the 
smugglers’ cache was complete at last. 
But Hamilton was staring up the river. 

“You think he’s gone up that way?” 

“T’m certain of it.” 

“We can’t do anything without a 
boat,” said Burnam. ‘‘We’re stranded. 
I’m going to run across country and get 
the boat we found aground at Dorada. 
I don’t believe you’re up to the jour- 
ney.” 

“No, I’m not up to it,” said Hamilton, . 
sitting down on the trunk of the fallen 
tree. 

“Then you stay here and wait for me. 
Tt can’t be more than a mile or two. I'll 
be back in about half an hour.” 

He started across the woods at a 
run, but the run did not last long. He 
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had to make a detour around a vast 
thicket of impenetrable blackberry bram- 
bles, then across a boggy stretch where 
he sank ankle-deep, and then through a 
tangled growth of shrubs, bound to- 
gether with tough wild jasmine. 

A dry strip followed, and then again 
marsh and thickets and water. Twice 
he stepped into creek beds to wade them, 
went down over his depth and had to 
swim. The distance might have been 
no more than a mile or two by the map, 
but it seemed ten, and he must actu- 
ally have traveled more than five, tak- 
ing more than an hour at it, when the 
woods cleared in front, and he saw the 
other branch of the river, and the Do- 
rada valley beyond. 

He was scratched, torn, sweating and 
breathless, and he sat down to rest. He 
was farther upstream than he had ex- 
pected. Most of Dorada Jay a long way 
below him, and he could not make out 
the boat. 

Burnam was no great swimmer, and 
that stretch of nearly a hundred yards 
of yellow water looked alarming. He 
rested, gathering his strength, but he 
was too impatient to rest long. 

He took off his shoes, hat and coat 
and left them on the shore. If he 
reached the boat he could come back 
for them. If not, it would not matter. 
Then he waded in up to his depth and 
struck out. 

The first twenty yards went easily. 
Then he began to tire a little, slowed 
down, spurted again, and then floated, 
resting. The Dorada shore looked in- 
finitely distant. He struck out again, 
more slowly, trying to conserve his en- 
ergies, and again rested. Glancing up 
the river he saw a flash of something 
white, just at the bend. 

He had no energy to speculate on 
what it might be. All his effort was 
needed for the struggle with the water, 
and the current was carrying him down 
almost as fast as he progressed across. 
But he was more than halfway over 
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now, and, raising his head, he perceived 
the motor boat, still stranded where 
they had left it. 

The sight gave him fresh energy. 
Slowly, persistently, he struggled ahead, 
growing very winded, but approaching 
the shore. Again, by a glance over his 
shoulder, he saw that flash of white up 
the river. 

But at that moment his feet touched 
bottom. He wallowed forward, waded 
the last twenty yards, and came out just 
above the wharf. 

The motor boat was thirty feet away. 
Staggering with weakness, he splashed 
through the mud to reach it, and with a 
violent effort he shoved it afloat. Get- 
ting in, he tried to start the engine, but 
it gave a feeble splutter and died. 

Blind with exhaustion, he sagged for- 
ward, his head on his hands. He heard 
a rushing through the water, and, before 
he could look up, a familiar voice hailed 
him: 

“Dix! Oh, Dix! What’s the mat- 
ter? Where’s Mr. Hamilton?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SHERIFF. 


URNAM jumped off the seat, star- 

ing wildly. It was really Vere— 
Vere in a white sweater and blue cap, 
paddling the same canoe that had been 
towed up to Riverdale. 

“Vere!” he stammered. “How on 
earth We told you not to come!” 

“You didn’t think I was going to stay 
behind, did you?” Vere retorted, com- 
ing farther in. ‘With all this going on? 
And it’s my affair more than anybody’s, 
too. Where’s Mr. Hamilton ?”’ 

“He's all right. He’s sitting on the 
bank, waiting for me. We lost our 
boat 2 

“That’s the boat Mr. Davis came 
down in,” Vere interrupted. ‘Where 
is he?” 

“We haven't seen him yet.” Burnam 
hastily tried to collect his wits. “You 
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know you can’t stay here, Vere. You'll 
have to go back. You shouldn’t have 
come.” 

, “Did you see Mitchell? 
found—anything ?” 

“Yes, we found the place. But the 
cargo had been lifted. Somebody beat 
us to it.” 

“Oh!” Vere ejaculated, with a disap- 
pointed moan. 

“We'll run him down, though. But 
I can’t start this blasted engine.” 

Again and again he tried the machine. 
At last, investigating the gasoline tank, 
he discovered it quite empty. It had 
not been used up; the drain cock had 
been opened, and the fuel run out. 

“There’s gas in the hotel, I’m sure!” 
Vere exclaimed. “Mr. Davis always 
kept some there for the boats. I'll go 
—or can you get your boat down to the 
dock ?” 

With a long pole, Burnam partly pad- 
dled and partly poled the crippled craft 
down to the long private wharf of the 
hotel. He made the painter fast. Vere 
had jumped upon the planking, when 
she stopped still and listened. 

“What's that noise? A boat engine?” 

Burnam heard it, too—a dull, reso- 
nant thundering or drumming. It must 
have been the sound that Hamilton had 
heard when they passed the hotel, he 
thought. It was faint, yet did not seem 
very distant. 

“T believe it’s in the hotel,” he said. 

With his ear cocked he tiptoed along 
the platform and up to the veranda. The 
noise had ceased. The door stood open, 
and as he stepped into the still damp 
and muddy hall the drumming broke out 
again—a drumming reverberation like 
nothing that he could think of. 

It came from upstairs. He dashed 
up the stairway without noticing that 
Vere was close behind him. The noise 
proceeded from behind a closed door 
six feet down the hall. After a moment 
of hesitation he threw the door open. 

On a great brass bed in the middle of 
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the room the figure of a man lay spread- 
eagled, feet and wrists tied to the four 
corner posts of the bed frame; but the 
cords were loose enough so that with his 
feet he was beating thunderously on the 
reverberating rods. His head was en- 
tirely enveloped in a white pillowcase, 
and a rope seemed to be looped around 
his neck, with the two ends tied to the 
head _ posts. 

Burnam whipped off the white cover- 
ing, and exposed the empurpled and 
angry countenance of Davis, the hotel 
manager and sheriff. The neck rope 
held him too tightly for speech, and it 
was only by lying quite still that he 
could avoid strangling. 

Burnam cut the cord and cast it off. 
The sheriff gurgled. 

“Why the devil didn’t you come up 
sooner? Didn’t you hear me? Got— 
any—water ?” 

There was a jug of water on the 
washstand, and Vere quickly filled a 
glass and held it to his lips, while Bur- 
nam untied the ropes from the wrists 
and ankles. The sheriff drank thirstily, 
and drank again, then put his hand to 
his neck, which was red and abrased. 

“Did you catch ’em—them looters?” 
he croaked. 

“Who were they?” 

“T don't know—never saw them.” 
Davis sat up on the edge of the bed, 
rather dizzily, and drank more water. 
“I’ve heard you coming and going,” he 
said resentfully. “TI couldn’t yell, but I 
reckoned I made noise enough pound- 
ing on this bed frame for anybody to 
hear.” 

“But what happened?” Vere cried. 

“Tell you I don't hardly know! J 
came down here last evening and pulled 
up my boat below the wharf, to see if 
the stores had been broken into. No- 
body was around. I walked down to the 
hotel, and there IT saw the boat—your 
boat, I reckon—tied up by our dock. 
The front door was shut. I opened it, 
and that was the last I know. I must 
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have been sandbagged when I put my 
head in. 

“Next thing I knew, they were tying 
me up here on this bed. My head was 
in that bag thing so I couldn’t see any- 
thing, and they’d tied a towel over my 
mouth, and looped that rope around my 
neck, so I’d choke myself if I didn’t 
lie still. Just then I couldn't do any- 
thing else anyway—too sick and dizzy. 
T could hear them moving around, but 
they never said a word, and after a 
while they went away. 

“IT heard their boat going away, and 
then coming again, several times. I 
think I must have kind of fainted or 
dozed, for it was pitch dark when I 
came to myself, and a little after that 
IT heard the boat go by again—slow, 
slow, as if she was pulling a heavy load. 
I got the towel off my mouth after that, 
but I got the rope drawn so tight around 
my neck that I darn near choked to 
death.” 

Davis stopped and drank more water, 
and put his hand gingerly to his head. 
There was a lump like a duck egg on the 
top of his somewhat bald pate, but the 
skin was not broken. 

“T don’t know how the night went. I 
reckon ] must have gone into a kind of 
stupid fit. After a while it got light. 
T thought I heard boats again, and made 
all the noise I could, but nobody came. 
I thought nobody was ever coming.” 

He looked resentfully at Burnam and 
Vere, and demanded eagerly: 

“Have you seen them fellows? 
you catch ’em?” 

“T think perhaps we’ve got one of 
them,” said Burnam. “Do you feel able 
to come and see?” 

“Able? You bet!” replied the sheriff ; 
but he wavered on his legs when he tried 
to stand. He got down the stairway, 
however, with some support from Bur- 
nam, and out in the open air he breathed 
deeply, and scooped up water from a 
flood pool to dash over his head. 

“Aches like the dickens,” he said; 
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“but it’ll be all right directly. Where’s 
the fellow you've caught?” 

“Over here. Wait till we come back, 
Vere,” said Burnam, and he led the 
sheriff across the muddy and _half- 
flooded stretch to the pavilion. There 
lay the dye-stained and muddy body of 
the Mexican. 

Dead!” cried Davis, recoiling. Then, 
recovering himself, he assumed the pro- 
fessional manner of a police officer, and 
bent to look closely at the body. 

“Who killed him?” 

“The man who got away,’ 
nam. 

“But this can’t possibly be one of 
the fellows that sandbagged me!’ he 
cried. “Why, this fellow’s been around 
Dorada for the last two weeks. Used 
to take some of his meals at the hotel.” 

“You know him?” said Burnam. 

“Sure Ido. Name’s Garcia, or some- 
thing like that. Cuban, I guess—told 
me he was a cigar manufacturer at Key 
West. He had a small house boat towed 
in here about ten days ago, and lived on 
it. Said he was expecting his wife and 
family, and they were going on a holi- 
dav down the coast. Nobody seemed to 
come, though. 

“But, good Lord! where’s his house 
boat gone?” Davis shouted, straighten- 
ing up and gazing about the shore. 


’ 


said Bur- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CAMOUFLAGE. 


URNAM looked instinctively up the 

river to where the big, white house 
boat lay aground. Then for the first 
time he remembered that there had cer- 
tainly been two white house boats; he 
had seen them both when he came back 
with Vere after the storm. 

“No, that ain’t it,” said Davis. “Gar- 
cia’s boat was smaller, and he always 
kept it tied up here near the wharf. I 
saw it last evening when I got here, and 
T noticed particular that there was no- 
body aboard.” 
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Illumination flashed into Burnam’s 
mind. Davis had heard a boat going 
past in the night, “slow, slow, as if she 
was pulling a heavy load.” The Centi- 
‘pede couldn’t have carried off the treas- 
ure, not in one load nor two. But the 
house boat would have held it all, and 
the motor boat could have towed it. It 
was waiting for this that the house boat 
had been tied up at Dorada for two 
weeks. 

“T know where it’s gone!” Burnam 
exclaimed. “And the man that’s got it 
is the man that did this.” 

Davis glanced down again at the Mex- 
ican’s body, then at the trail of blue and 
black smudges across the Dorada lots. 

“This ain’t any ordinary looting,” he 
said. “What’s been going on?” 

“Too much to tell you now,”’ returned 
Burnam. “There’s been several boats 
stolen and a man murdered. Isn’t that 
enough to go on?” 

“T reckon it is,” said the sheriff. “If 
you know which way to go after him, 
let’s go.” 

They hurried back to the boat. 

“Your fuel tank’s empty,” said Bur- 
nam. “They drained it for you. Got 
any gas?” 

“Plenty. Have you gota gun? They 
took my Colt off me. But I’ve got a 
rifle up in my room, in the closet. Run 
up and get it, while I get the gas. Last 
door down to the left.” 

Burnam went upstairs and found the 
rifle and a box of cartridges with it. It 
was a Slight, slender affair, one of those 
small-bore, high-powered guns that look 
like toys and are deadly at more than a 
mile. He didn’t know how to handle 
such instruments of precision, and he 
put it in the boat as Davis came down 
the planking with a five-gallon can. 

“Must have been gas they were after 
here,” he said. “I’m sure I had six 
cans, and there ain’t but two left. I 
reckon that’ll be enough, though.” 

Vere had got into the back seat of 
the boat. 
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expostulated. “We’re just going to 
reconnoiter a little. You must stay here 
till we come back.” 

“Here? I wouldn’t stay alone in this 
hotel for a million dollars!” Vere cried. 
“I’m scared. If you don’t let me go 
with you I'll come after you in the 
canoe.” 

“Sure we can’t leave her here alone,” 
said Davis. “No telling what might 
happen if af 

There was no time to argue, and Bur- 
nam knew besides that argument would 
have no effect on Vere. 

“Oh, well ”? he surrendered, and 
got into the driving seat. 

This was not like the search for the 
Centipede, he thought. ~The glaring 
white mass of the house boat could be 
seen a mile away. He drove down the 
river to the forks. There was no place 
there where a bulk of that size could 
possibly be hidden, and it could not pos- 
sibly have been towed out to sea, with 
the heavy swell that was still running. 
He turned up the right branch. 

This was a faster boat than the one 
that they had lost, but it steered badly, 
and it took all Burnam’s attention to 
hold a straight course. But he had just 
been over that water before, and he 
knew that no house boat lay anywhere 
along those shores. 

Up the muddy river they tore with a 
great yellow wash of froth behind, past 
the wreck of the schooner with scarcely 
a glance at it, and finally in the distance 
the ruin of the cabin came in sight, with 
Hamilton’s figure still seated on the 
log. 

He came down to the shore to meet 
them and frowned at Vere with surprise 
and intense disapproval. He got into 
the back seat beside her but did not 
speak to her. 

“T thought you weren’t coming. I 
thought something must have hap- 
pened,” he said to Burnam. 

Burnam briefly told him what had 
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happened. Hamilton clenched his fist 
with an angry exclamation. 

“Of course! If you'd only- told me 
that there’d been a house boat there, I’d 
have guessed it at once. Now 2 

‘He can't get away with a big thing 
like that. He didn’t expect that we'd 
be so close after him,” said Burnam. 

The boat rushed up the river again 
and around the next curve. Burnam 
slowed down warily, peering ahead for 
the shining, white boat; but the long, 
sluggish reach was as empty as ever. 

“We won’t catch him here,” Hamil- 
ton said. ‘He’s had time to get into the 
lake before now.” 

“Beyond the big swamp?” asked 
Davis; and Hamilton nodded gloomily. 

With all the speed he could extract 
from the engine, Burnam drove up the 
stream and doubled the next bend. 
Nothing white showed—nothing but the 

‘brown water and the monotonous tangle 

of gray-green forest along the banks. 
Then around another serpentine curve, 
and then another, and then the whole 
river appeared to end. 

“That's the Big Swamp,” said Davis. 

The river widened out and grew shal- 
lower. A wall of dense swamp growth 
seemed to run across the whole coun- 
try. Through its tangle the river trick- 
led in many streams. all shredded out 
and broken up. It looked impassable 
for any sort of craft. 

“You can, get through it,” Hamilton 
said over Burnam’s shoulder. “There’s 
more deep channels than you’d think. I 
don’t know which is the main river bed 
now. These swamp rivers shift their 
banks every year or two. Try that 
place.” : 

Burnam tried the opening that Ham- 
ilton indicated, but after pushing the 
boat twenty feet up a creeklike channel 
he encountered a rick of fallen timber 
and had to back out. He attempted an- 
other, and found, beyond a curtain of 
overhanging boughs, an unexpectedly 
wide channel and a safe depth of water. 
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Out of the shallow water and the 
hummock ridges the slender trees grew 
dense as a hedge. Below them was a 
tangle of cypress shoots, pink knees, 
marsh grasses, and the air in that close 
place was heavy and moist, heavy and 
oppressive as stagnant steam. 

The channel wound and curved, and 
Burnam had to go slowly and carefully 
to avoid sunken snags and logs. A 
house boat, he thought, could hardly 
have got through; it was difficult navi- 
gation. But after a couple of hundred 
yards the boat came into open water 
again. 

Before them was a long: lagoonlike 
expanse, a lakelike expansion of the 
river, perhaps caused by the swamp act- 
ing as a partial dam. Far up it 
stretched, for more than a mile, with 
dry, high shores overgrown with pine 
and oak. There seemed to be no space 
for concealment there, but there was 
no white spot anywhere in sight. 

“He must be here, though!” said 
Hamilton, in a suppressed voice. 

‘Keeping near the right bank, Burnam 
drove up the lake. The few entering 
creeks were not large enough to float 
anything but a canoe. At the upper end 
the river bent sharply to the right, ap- 
pearing to split into three streams; and 
at the extreme tip a roadway appeared, 
coming from among the trees, skirting 
the water for a few yards, and wind- 
ing away into the woods again. 

Tt seemed little used ; few wheel marks 
showed. Its surface was covered with 
hard sand and pine needles. Burnam 
glanced up and down what he could see 
of it, and his eye caught a glimpse of a 
rubber-tired wheel, almost hidden 
among the bushes. 

Running the boat ashore, he stepped 
out, followed by Davis, and cautiously 
approached. Another wheel appeared, 
and then the black hood of a truck, ’ 
backed far into a copse of bushy young 
pines. But it was empty. 

No one was in the cab, and the en- 
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gine was locked. The radiator was cold. 
The body held a folded tarpaulin and 
nothing else. Nobody was in sight, al- 
though the driver was almost surely hid- 
den not far away. 

Davis looked at the license plate and 
noted the number. Then, copying the 
enemy’s methods, he unscrewed the drain 
pipe of the tank and threw the plug 
away. 

“Not so easy to mend a puncture like 
that!” he chuckled as the gasoline 
streamed out. 

The house boat had certainly not 
reached the lake. Burnam drove down 
the left shore, toward the swamp again. 

“He must have landed his cargo and 
sank or burned the boat,’’ he said in per- 
plexity. 

“Couldn’t sink that wooden boat,” re- 
turned Davis. ‘And he hasn’t burned it 
—there’s been no smoke. He’s got it 
hidden somewhere—though how he 
could hide that big white thing beats 
me.” 

The vast green mass of the swamp 
rose before them again, and Burnam 
could not distinguish the passage he had 
come through. There seemed to be any 
amount of channels, small and large, 
where the water poured through and 
over the muck and tree roots. 

He slowed down the engine, hesitat- 
ing, and nepoed his face. It was in- 
tensely hot and still, and the air felt 
heavy and damp as steam. 

“What’s that?” Vere 
tensely, leaning forward. 
smell anything ?”’ 

Burnam sniffed, but smelled nothing. 
Then, on the faintest shift of the stag- 
nant air, he detected an odor, infinitely 
vague, an aromatic flavor like roses, the 
ghost of a perfume. 

“Yes. Where did that come from?” 
he said under his breath. 

Now he could smell it no longer. Im- 
possible to say whence that faint whiff 
of odor had come. He drew Hamiltan's 
revolver and laid it on his lap, then 
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“Don’t you 
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steered the boat slowly along the edge of 
the swamp barrier, trying to pierce it 
with his eyes. Even through that tangle 
of green the shining white of the house 
boat would certainly show at a great 
distance. 

Then he caught another drift of the 
perfume. 

They all smelled it this time, and 
Hamilton uttered a suppressed exclama- 
tion. It came from astern, and Burnam 
wheeled the boat and navigated back as 
he had come, looking for an opening. 

Trying what seemed a channel, he 
found it a blind end, and had to back 
out. He tried another. It led him on, 
curving among the hummocks and half- 
submerged ridges, all overgrown with a 
jungie of green and olive-gray shrub- 
bery, bound together with twisted vines, 
topped by larger cypress trunks and gum 
trees, hazy with Spanish moss aloft, con- 
glomerated into a chaotic tangle. 

He was more than halfway through 
the swamp, and the farther he went the 
stronger came that waft of aromatic 
sweetness. But there was nothing 
white, nothing but the green and brown 
and black, except for an odd, mirrorlike 
glitter at a man’s height, that had caught 
his eye through the leaves. 

“There! Look!” he ejaculated sud- 
denly, dropping the wheel and clutching 
the gun. 

All at once his eye had caught a darkly 
horizontal line; and like a materializing 
ghost, the shape of the house ‘boat 
seemed to develop itself out of the sur- 
rounding foliage. 

It was not twenty feet away, but it 
was no longer white. It was green and 
brown and bluish, streaked and spotted 
like the swamp itself, so that it was all 
blended into its background except for 
the glitter of the glass window that had 
caught Burnam’s eye. ; 

“Ahead! Fast!” shouted Davis, half 
raising the rifle. “Don’t let-——” 

His voice was drowned by the sud- 
den thudding roar of a boat engine. 
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Burnam fired a couple of blind shots at 
that flying shape almost hidden behind 
the low growth, that broke from behind 
the house boat. An answering yell 
came back, a wildly derisive shout, and 
he dropped the pistol and speeded up the 
boat. 

“Faster ! 
ing. 

He couldn’t go fast, the channel was 
so winding and dangerous. The boat 
ahead was out of sight. He ran on a 
mud bank, got off with difficulty, and 
plowed out into the river below, to see 
the Centipede fifty yards ahead, speed- 
ing fast down the stream. 

It was the Centipede; he couldn't mis- 
take her, though her brown top had been 
taken off and was corded like a tarpaulin 
over a mass of cargo in her body. Over 
the brown mass the driver’s head and 
shoulders just showed, humped over the 
wheel. 

She was gaining distance every sec- 
ond; impossible to overtake her. Davis 
put the slender little gun to his shoulder, 
and fired. Mitchell looked quickly over 

‘his shoulder, then bent over the wheel 
again. The nitro-powder snapped 
sharply again; and this time Mitchell 
turned in his seat, resting his hand be- 
hind him, and poured a crackling series 
of shots from a heavy automatic. 

Burnam felt a vibration in the air. 
The wood of the boat splintered, the wa- 
ter splashed alongside, and there was a 
dead, elastic thud behind him, like a 
hammer struck into hard earth. 

“Hold her still!’ said Davis sharply. 

Almost involuntarily Burnam cut off 
the power. The boat forged ahead 
slowly. Davis lay forward, extending 
the slim rifle barrel over the engine bon- 
net. Crack! 

The Centipede was shooting ahead 
again, its driver again bent to the steer- 
ing. Crack! crack! crack! But the 
speed boat went on, two hundred yards 
away now. 

Quickly, unhurried, Davis snapped 


Hurry!” Davis was shout- 
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out the empty magazine clip and refilled 
it. Mitchell’s head was almost invisible 
now, bent low behind the humpy cargo 
cover. Crack! 

Burnam had hardly heard the report 
when Mitchell rose to his feet, his arms 
thrown above his head. There he stood 
for a moment, reeling. The boat 
swerved in a sudden turn, and like a 
diver Mitchell went headlong over the 
side. Unsteered, the Centipede ran in 
a wild half circle, veered again, and 
plunged head on into the shore, running 
upon a slope of mud. 

But in the back seat Hamilton had 
fallen over sidewise, with blood stream- 
ing down his coat, and Vere was bend- 
ing over him. 

“Oh, Hamilton!” she was crying. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PERFUMED TREASURE. 


PSTAIRS, in one of the hotel bed- 

rooms, Hamilton Nelson lay dead. 
His wound, a clean bullet hole under 
the collar bone, should not have been 
mortal, but his weak heart could not 
support the shock and loss of blood. In 
a room on the ground floor lay the body 
of the Mexican mate, decently covered 
with a sheet. But Mitchell’s body had 
not come to light. 

And before them, on the floor of the 
house boat, lay the treasure that had 
cost these three lives—a huge pile of 
wet, ink-dripping cases and cans, which 
Burnam had been sorting for most of 
the afternoon. The floor streamed with 
blue and purple and black color, and a 
powerful perfume saturated the house 
boat—the odor of roses and of gold. 

They had rushed Hamilton back to a 
bed in the hotel, and Burnam ‘had has- 
tened up the river to the telephone gang, 
close to Dorada now. They had tapped 
a wire and telephoned to Riverdale for 
a doctor. He came down before noon, 
in a fast motor launch, but Hamilton 
was dead before he arrived. 
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But, without waiting for him, Bur- 
nam had gone back alone and at top 
speed, to the Big Swamp. As he went, 
he searched for Mitchell’s body, but 
found nothing of it. It had not risen 
to the surface. Eventually it might 
drift down to the sea, or, if his pockets 
had been full of cartridges, it might lie 
forever in the mud. 

But the Centipede was there, still fast 
aground, and by the strong odor diffused 
around, Burnam knew what must be in 
the boat. With nerves quivering with 
excitement and expectation, he whipped 
off the canvas cover. 

It looked disappointingly little. There 
were more than a dozen small wooden 
cases, soaking wet, stenciled with black 
letters, but occupying hardly more than 
the space of a large trunk. White 
paraffin oozed from the cracks, some of 
the cases were splintered, all were 
stained with blue dye, and one at least 
was perforated through and through— 
in all probability by one of Davis’ bul- 
lets. 

Anxious and disappointed, Burnam 
pried this box open with a screw 
driver. A level, white surface of 
paraffin appeared, and, breaking through 
this, he discovered the tops of about a 
dozen flasks, sealed with red and cov- 
ered with soft cloth, embedded entirely 
in the wax. He got one out with diffi- 
culty. It had a small, round hole 
through it, from which a pale, oily sub- 
stance oozed, diffusing a violent, almost 
overwhelming sweetness. 

At that high temperature, of course, 
the rose essence would be liquid. He 
plugged the hole with wax quickly, for 
those drops were worth gold, and put 
the flask back in its bed. 

Considerably encouraged, he looked 
over the cargo. There were eighteen 
boxes, and if each held two dozen flasks, 
there must be close to one thousand 
eight hundred ounces in the boat. More 
than thirty thousand dollars’ worth, he 
guessed roughly. It looked incredible, 
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seeing its tiny bulk. But there must be 
more in the house boat. 

He got the Centipede off, and drove 
her up to the swamp, and again he found 
the house boat hard to locate. It was 
almost invisible until he was near 
enough to touch it. Mitchell apparently 
had thrown buckets of dye water all 
over it, blue and green and violet, so that 
it was jungle colored from roof to wa- 
ter line, all but the glass windows that 
had caught the sun’s glitter. With more 
excitement than ever, Burnam went 
aboard and opened the end door into 
the cabin. 

There was hardly a stick of furni- 
ture. Nearly the whole large room was 
occupied by an immense pile of junk—a 
huge, tumbled heap of wooden boxes 
and loose cans, dripping colored water, 
and the whole floor was sloppy with 
blue and black and greenish puddles. 

It looked an almost hopeless mess, 
and, in spite of the all-pervading per- 
fume, he could see none of the otto 
boxes. He pulled out one of the cases 
at random and pried it open. It was 
full of enameled tins, holding a kilo- 
gram each, and though they were rusty 
the metal was not rusted through. It 
needed only to be repacked and dried 
out, and he made out that the contents 
were concentrated blue. 

All these coal-tar dyes would be con- 
centrates, he thought. Dyes were al- 
ways exported that way, and afterward 
mixed with something to make bulk for 
the retail trade. These black and blue 
concentrates used to be worth up to 
fifty dollars a pound. They brought 
less now; but still there would be a great 
value if there was any quantity of it un- 
damaged. 

He opened another case. It was 
totally ruined, the cans rusted full of 
holes, and he threw it overboard. A 
third was somewhat damaged, but half 
the cans were intact. 

Excitedly, anxiously, he plunged into 
the business of sorting them out. Esti- 
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mating them roughly by their outsides, 
opening some of the dubious cases, he 
piled the best at one side of the cabin. 
On the other side he stacked the slightly 
damaged ; and the quite hopeless boxes 
he threw overboard into the river. 

He came upon three more cases of the 
Bulgarian otto of rose both of them 
badly splintered and leaking, but too 
valuable to throw away. But nearly all 
the contents of the cabin were dyestuffs, 
almost all of dark colors. 
another he piled up the undamaged 
cases. There were three or four boxes 
of the valuable Dyanthol. That used 
to be worth anywhere from thirty dol- 
lars to fifty dollars a pound, he knew, 
and the cans ‘were uninjured. There 
were two cases of Edol, hardly less valu- 
able; and.a number of glass carboys of 
absolute ethers, and miscellaneous 
drugs. And he came upon two cans of 
heroin, weighing perhaps a pound and a 
half. 

Balancing these in his hands, he con- 
sidered these carefully. They were like 
solid silver for value, these cans, but he 
crushed them with his hammer and flung 
them into the river. That sort of value 
was better destroyed. 

Time went by, and he lost track of it. 
It was heavy. dirty work, but he did not 
notice it. He no longer noticed the 
powerful odor of Damascus roses. He 
was totally absorbed in the most wholly 
absorbing occupation in the world— 
sorting out and valuing suddenly 
acquired wealth. It was for Vere, but 
he even forgot Vere, in the intense pre- 
occupation of dragging out the wet 
boxes, appraising them, storing them 
away or discarding them. He found 
no more narcotics, no more rose es- 
sence; but the thousands of dollars of 
dyes mounted up. 

He came to the end of it at last. He 
had thrown out many more cases than 
he kept, but he had a stack of more than 
five hundred pounds of quite uninjured 
values, and as much more of somewhat 
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damaged cans, requiring closer examina- 
tion. The original cargo must have 
been twice as much, and alongside the 
house boat was a great reef of broken 
cans and cases, which the river would 
wash out and carry away. 

With astonishment he saw that the 
sun was falling low to the treetops. He 
had spent nearly the whole afternoon 
on the work of salvage, and Vere would 
wonder what he was doing. He trans- 
ferred the boxes of perfume to the 
house boat to keep them out of sight, 
and undertook to tow the house . boat 
out. 

It was stuck, he discovered, in the 
narrow channel, and could not go 
farther ahead. It was doubtless for this 
reason that Mitchell had transferred the 
most valuable part of the treasure to 
the motor boat, so that in an emergency 
he could get away with it quickly. But 
if the house boat would not go forward, 
it came back without great difficulty, 
and he started for Dorada, trailing the 
big, greenish-bluish craft, and Davis’ 
power boat behind him. 

It was a heavy tow, and it took him 
nearly an hour to. reach Dorada. Stop- 
ping at the hotel wharf, he saw an un- 
usual amount of activity. Several boats 
were tied up at the town dock. The 
telephone men were there. The store 
was open, and a man was shoveling mud 
from his front door. Up the river he 
heard the shouts and laughter of 
darkies. People were coming back. 
Dorada was coming to life again. 

As Burnam got out of the boat, Vere 
came quickly out of the hotel, looking 
depressed and serious. 

“You were gone so long, Dix—oh, 
what a perfume of roses!” 

“That’s the perfume of gold,” said 
Burnam, who had been enveloped by it 
so long that he could no longer smell , 
it. ‘The golden scent.” 

Vere looked at him sorrowfully. 

“He’s dead. My brother Hamilton is 
dead,” she told him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE GOLDEN GATEWAY. 


ANP you never suspected that it was 
my brother?” Vere said. “I’d have 
told you some time, of course, but he 
didn’t want any one to know while he 
lived. He knew that wouldn’t be long. 
But it’s my brother, Hamilton Nelson. 

“They let him out before his time, 
because they knew he couldn’t live long, 
with his diseased heart. With his good- 
conduct allowance he wouldn’t have had 
to serve so very much longer, anyway, 
but he would never have lived throueh 
it, and he had friends who spoke to the 
governor for him. So he was let out 
on parole. 

“He sent for me at once. He was de- 
termined that before he died he would 
recover what was left of his schooner's 
last load, and he wanted it for me. He 
had no use for it himself. But I never 
knew till to-day that he had moved the 
cargo. He did it during that week after 
he escaped from Baltimore, and before 
he was arrested at Fl Paso. But per- 
haps he told you that.” 

“Tt may have been better this way, 
Vere. He couldn’t have lived.” ; 

“The doctors gave him ahout. six 
months—if he avoided all excitement 
and exertion,” she added, with a faint 
smile. “But the worst is.’ she went 
on, “that, you know, I never really liked 
him much. T wish now that T had.” 

Burnam didn’t know how to comfort 
her. Tle hadn’t liked Hamilton much, 
either. 

“Anyhow, he succeeded. 
what he wanted,” he said. 
look at it.” 

They went aboard the house boat, 
where the treasure lay piled up, more 
orderly now than when Burnam first 
saw it, but still looking like a dirty and 
dilapidated heap of refuse. 

“The otto of rose is there?” 
asked. 

“Yes. 


He got 
“Come and 


she 


Not what there must have 
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been at first. But there must be be-- 
tween one thousand five hundred and 
two thousand ounces. And then, all 
this,” indicating the mass of dyestuff. 

“What do you suppose it’s worth?” 

“The otto should bring all of thirty 
thousand dollars, unless it’s damaged 
more than I think. The dyes—I don’t 
know so much about their market. 
Some of those cases may be hardly 
worth putting through the customs. But 
T should think they’d bring ten thousand 
dollars at the lowest guess—enough to 
pay the duty on the whole lot.” 

“Will there be any trouble in dispos- 
ing of it?” 

“Not a bit. I know half a dozen 
large firms that will take it like a shot, 
for cash. You'll be rich, Vere. What'll 
you do with it?” 

“I’ve always wanted to buy out the 
chief interest in the tea room,” said 
Vere thoughtfully. “It’s making big 
profits now, and I could get it for about 
five thousand dollars. But this money 
is more yours than mine, Dix. You and 
my brother risked your lives for it. He 
lost his. But what have I done? Be- 
sides, the stuff was dug up on your 
land, wasn’t it? You could claim half 
of it as treasure-trove.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. But what's 
mine is yours anyway, and when we’re 
married it’ll be all the same thing. But 
if I were going to suggest anything— 
you know Davis’ proposition of a fruit 
ranch and a marmalade factory for off 
seasons? [ think there’d be money in 
that.” 

“I'd thought of that, too!” cried Vere. 
“T don’t have to be at the tea room 


much. I could put in Miss Fisher, the 
captain, as manager. We must speak 
t ” 


She stopped, as footsteps resounded 
on the plank wharf, and Davis opened 
the house-boat door. He came _ in, 
looked about carefully and shut the 
door. 

“Got back?” he addressed Burnam, 


hee 


speaking with some severity. “Well 
now, what’s all this about? Here’s three 
men dead, and I’ve got to send in some 
report, and I reckon it’s time I knew 
what’s at the bottom of it.” 

Burnam, who had already been con- 
sidering future explanations, gave the 
sheriff a brief account of the origin of 
the treasure cargo, concealing, however, 
Vere’s relationship with the principal 
character. 

“What!” said Davis. ‘You say all 
this stuff’s been buried here under Do- 
rada for years and nobody knew about 
it? And under my orange grove before 
that? Gosh! And this smuggler who 
lost his cargo—where’s he now?” 

“Dead.” 

Davis looked curiously from Burnam 
to Vere. 

“And now, what are you going to do 
with this stuff ?” 

“Not smuggle it, certainly. We’re go- 
ing to take it to the nearest custom- 
house, have it valued, and pay the duty. 
After that, we’ll sell it.” 

“Reckon it’s worth much?” 

“Probably between thirty and forty 
thousand.” 

“What, that junk?” cried Davis, stag- 
gered. ‘Say, you’ve made a better spec- 
ulation out of Dorada than anybody.” 

“Oh, it isn’t mine,” said Burnam. “It 
belongs to Miss Nelson.” 

“Only we’re going to be married,” 
said Vere composedly. ‘So it’s all the 
same thing.” 

“Well, I kind of suspected something 
of the sort,’ Davis laughed. “TI cer- 
tainly hope you'll se 

“And when you came in we were just 
discussing investments,’ Vere went on. 
“That is, if we can sell this stuff to ad- 
vantage. We'd been thinking of your 
plan of oranges and grapefruit, with a 
marmalade factory in connection, and 
if vou’ve got the land e 

“T’ve got a tract of the best citrus 
land on the west coast!’ Davis cried. 
“All I need is a partner with capital.” 
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“And I know all about factory chem- 
istry,” said Burnam. 

“You do? Well, now, the nearest 
customhouse is at Pinehope. I know 
the collector well, and I’ll go up with 
you and see that you get your stuff 
through all right, and that it ain’t valued 
too high. And then if you want to come 
in with me on the fruit game, you won't 
ever regret it. Marmalade! Think of 
figs! You know what you pay for a 
jar of preserved figs up north, and here 
they’re rotting in heaps all through Au- 
gust. We could get the fruit for noth- 
ing, even if we didn’t grow it. And 
then, Dorada’ll come back. The Golden 
Gateway of the Glades, you know. 
Maybe she’ll never be a city, but she’ll 
be a great little town and 2 

One of the telephone men came up 
to the house boat, sniffing curiously at 
the powerful perfume of roses. 

“Ts there a Mr. Burnam here?” he 
asked. ‘We've got the wire open now, 
and there’s somebody on long distance 
wanting to speak to Mr. Burnam.” 

Burnam hurried over to the little 
store, where the local switchboard was 
established. 

“Hello!” he heard a voice that he rec- 
ognized, after the second sentence, as 
belonging to Simmons. “Ts that you, 
Burnam? Thought I might get you 
there. I’m leaving for North Carolina 
day after to-morrow. Did you put 
through the deal for your Dorada lots? 
You didn’t? Well, sell them for what 
you can get—a thousand, or even five 
hundred. I’ve got a chance to buy six 
of the best lots on our new develop- 
ment for one hundred dollars down. It’s 
a gift. I’ll handle the speculation as if 
it was my own. Dorada was a good 
thing, but this is going to be wildfire, a 
riot! If you play it right you can make 
your everlasting pile. What?” 

Burnam laughed over the wire. 

“Much obliged!” he said. ‘But my 
fortune’s made. I’m going to stick to 
Dorada.” 


Mr. PALMER GOES EAST 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 


Have You Met the Genial Mr. Palmer, the Trapper Who 
Writes Letters to the Potlatch Pioneer? No? 
You've Missed Half Your Life. 


On Route, C. P. R. Train going 
East. Somewheres around Jack- 
fish Station, North Shore of Lake 
Superior, June 16, 1928. 


Editor, Potlatch Pioneer, 
Potlatch, B. C. 

Dear Mr. Epitor: The day after 
Christmas I took the liberty*of writing 
you in regards to certain items about me 
and my dog Pete which appeared in the 
social and personal *mentions of your 
valuable paper, in which you referred 
to us as “Mr. Jud Palmer, the genial 
and popular trapper and his accom- 
plished lion dog ‘Pete.’ ” 

I did not file no kick for Pete, who is 


accomplished about lions and has a lot 
of sense; and I did not exactly kick for 
myself, for, of course, that social and 
personal mention was well meant and 
apparently innocent, but I merely~ex- 
plained the trouble it had got us into. 
As I am one of those who believe in 
letting the dead past bury its dead, and 
do not see no use in holding postal-mor- 
tems after a hand is played—at least un- 
less there is some good reason to sus- 
pect something crooked about the deal, 
and even then you want to be mighty 
careful; and maybe especially even then 
—I am not bringing that matter up 
again, except to remind you once more 
that in that letter I asked you if you 
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had occasion to refer to me at all not 
to refer to me as genial and neither as 
popular. 

As J admitted freely, the consequences 
of those social and personal mentions 
were things that you nor nobody else 
could foresee; for consequences are 
things nobody can foresee or they would 
not happen so often; and the poet hit 
the nail on the head when he wrote a 
verse which you quoted: 


If you shoot an arrow up into the air 
It may hit a citizen, God knows where. 


I do not know the name of this poet, 
but I guess he was an old-timer because 
he made his words rime, and the poets 
nowadays do not even write rime, let 
alone sense. A man who did not under- 
stand poets and poetry and how a poet 
never says right out what he means like 
ordinary folks, but circles around the 
point like a coyote does a trap, and 
writes metaphorically because he is a 
genius, might think that verse was just 
a warning to a boy with a bow-arrow to 
be careful with it; and the same might 
apply to a man using a gun and high- 
powered ammunition, especially in a 
brush country where there was libel to 
be any one else hunting. 

The way it is now, it is hard to tell 
whether you are alone in any section of 
country, even if you are away back in 
the hills, and it is a good principle never 
to pull trigger unless you are dead sure 
what you are shooting at, or you may 
make the serious mistake of wasting a 
cartridge on a fellow being. 

But that is not the real meaning of 
this poet. What he is getting at, as you 
will see if you give it a moment’s 
thought and understand the ways of 
poets, is the unforeseen consequences 
which any act, however innocent, may 
lead to. 

As for instance a married man may 
take a single innocent drink or maybe 
two on his way home at night to re- 
cuperate himself with after his day’s 
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toil; and when he gets home he is libel 


-to kiss his wife, if they have not been 


married very long, which is a thing 
many men of the best principles do for 
a while, the same as they will keep a 
new car shiny, though, of course, there 
is a reason for doing that with a car, be- 
cause there is a better resale price on a 
good paint job in the form of a car. 
And that loving action of kissing would 
seem to be innocent enough in every 
way. But right there is where the con- 
sequences may begin, for she is libel to 
ask him where he got it. That is just 
the kind of question women ask. 

When she asks that, he will look both 
surprised and innocent and he will say, 
“Got what?” She will say, “That 
awful whisky.” Then he is libel to 
assert his manhood and his indepen- 
dence if he has not been married long 
enough to know better, and he will say, 
“Never mind where I got it; that is my 
business.” 

And she will tell him not to tell her 
to mind her own business; and he will 
mention a certain place by name; and 
she will say she did not marry him to 
be sworn at. And he will get sore and 
say, “No, it was for a meal ticket.” And 
she will say it was not to be poison- 
gassed by bad whisky at secondhand, 
anyway. And he will mention that cer- 
tain place again and maybe tell her to 
go there or to its head man. 

Then she will say she will go home 
to her mother, and he will say, “Well, 
that is practically the same thing.” And 
after that it does not matter much what 
either of them say, because the cheese 
is off anyway. And something like that 
is what the poet really meant by the 
metaphorm I have quoted. 

But it is not my intention to write 
about poets and poetry, though I have 
read quite a little of both in my spare 
time. After I wrote you that letter I 
referred to right after Christmas, me 
and Pete went back into the hills to my 
trap line, and we had good luck with 
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furs, and we got eight lions, on which 
there is a good bounty. Soon the whole 
we done well. 

When the sun got high coming on 
spring and the fur begun to slip, we 
pulled our traps and greased them and 
cached them, and cached the rest of our 
stuff and closed up our camps and 
started for town. And that was how I 
happened to see an editorial in your 
valuable paper which I found with an 
empty bottle of thirty OP rum and other 
worthless articles where somebody who 
also used snoos and number twelve 
boots had camped on the south side of 
Cat Creek. : 

Of course an empty bottle is a sad 
sight at any time, the same as a last 
year’s birds’ nest, and if you are of a 
thoughtful disposition and gifted with 
imagination it is particularly tough when 
you are three months from your last 
drink and thirty miles from your next 
one. But I was glad to see a newspaper. 
even an old one, because I had not had 
no reading for a long time except a kid- 
ney-pill almanac and some old Injun 
writing in vermilion paint on a flat rock 
In a pass. 

That writing did not give me much 
news, because it was fifty or a hundred 
years old and most of the paint had 
weathered off, and I could not have read 
it anyway; so I was glad to see some 
more modern literature. When I had 
made camp and cooked supper and me 
and ‘Pete had fed, I made a bright fire 
and lit my pipe and started in to read 
your valuable paper, and, in doing so, 
I come across the editorial which I will 
now quote: 


The coming summer will see a number of 
enjoyable events in the form of Reunions 
and Old Home Town Weeks, when the sons 
and daughters of the old home town, widely 
scattered for many years, will meet again 
and in the old surroundings amid the scenes 
of their youth renew old associations and 
meet old friends. 

Who does not cherish in his heart of hearts 
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first saw the light; where his childish lips 
first learned lisping speech; where he went to 
school, swam in lake or river or pond in 
summer and skated on their glassy expanse 
in winter: and perhaps under the kindly stars 
of a summer sky or to the merry jingle of 
sleigh bells in a world of frozen whiteness 
wooed and won some sweet girl to be his 
life’s partner? As the poet so beautifully 
puts it in his vivid word-picture of care- 
free youth: 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to 
view— 
The haymow, the orchard, the swamp, and 
the wildwood 
And the kids, male and female, my infancy 
knew. 
Backward, turn backward, O Time in your 
flight 
And make me a kid again just for to-night, 
When father was doing the stewing and I 
Not paying a bill nor inquiring why.” 


The West is slightly too recent as yet for 
such reunions, but there is a new crop com- 
ing along which will fix that, and twenty 
years or so hence Potlatch will have a re- 
union of its own. Among Eastern towns 
holding such functions during the coming 
summer is the town of Cambyville in the ban- 
ner province of old Ontario. A leaflet re- 
ceived at this office from the committee in 
charge of that event assures any old Camby- 
ville boy or girl a warm welcome, and is at 
the disposal of any of our readers who may 
be interested. 


Well, Mr. Editor, when I read that 
and especially the poetry, which ap- 
pealed to me, as such things is libel to 
do to any one of a finer nature, it started 
me thinking. I am an old Cambyville 
boy, and I spent my childhood’s days 
and some later ones, as well as a num- 
ber of lively nights, in that town before 
I came West, and since I came West I 
had never gone back to it. In fact, on 
account of certain painful circumstances 
connected with my leaving which it is 
not necessary to describe, I did not let 
nobody know where I had gone to. 

But I thought that after years of ab- 
sence which is said to make the heart 


a warm spot for the old town in which he « grow fonder, likely they had been for- 
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gotten. As somebody said, “Time is a 
great heeler,” and being of a forgiving 
disposition myself, it seems to me that 
nobody will cherish vindictiveness like 
a snake in their bosom for so long. 
Though, of course, there is the fact that 
Cambyville and the surrounding dis- 
trict was settled originally by a dis- 
banded regiment which was not only 
Scotch but was also Presbyterians; and 
while that combination makes fine sol- 
diers on account of a natural taste for 
whisky, fighting and predestination, it 
is not so strong on forgetting, and there 
may be something in these theories about 
heredity. However, I am hoping for 
the best which is all even hardened 
Christians can do. 

But apart from the circumstances 
which made up my mind for me to come 
West and do it in a hurry, there were 
other reasons why I had not attended 
a previous reunion, which had been held. 
One of these reasons was that Ontario 
had went dry; and I did not see how the 
Old Boys of Cambyville could have a 
successful reunion and revive old memo- 
ries properly under such depressing cir- 
cumstances, for it would be like play- 
ing Shakspere with Hamlet left out. 

Though I will admit I would not have 
minded that the time I saw the show, 
for though I had gone prepared to en- 
joy myself and, in fact, was feeling 
genial and ready to laugh at all the 
jokes, I did not get a laugh at all; and 
in my opinion if they would take out 
this Hamlet actor and put in a comedian 
with funny legs and a good song like 
about the lady that played the human 
snake in the side show and married the 
tattooed man, they would have a much 
better show in every way. But that is 
just my personal opinion, as I do not set 
up to be no critic of the drama and only 
know what the average man likes. 

However, about a year ago I noticed 
in the papers how Ontario is no longer 
dry, because the only people who were 
satisfied with that state of affairs were 
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the temperance people and the bootleg- 
gers, and it was getting so that the last 
outnumbered the first. So I thought 
that would make things more natural 
in Cambyville, and also help the com- 
mitéee to make good on its promise of a 
warm welcome. For as your own ex- 
perience may tell you, Mr. Editor, while 
it is all right to see “Welcome” on a 
mat at the front door, a good deal de- 
pends on what there is inside. 

So I took that into consideration as I 
laid by the fire and read your fine edi- 
torial, and the warm spot in the heart 
that you described begun to glow with 
the memories which you’ also described, 
for I had done all the things which you 
described with the exception of having 
wooed and won some sweet girl to be 
my life’s partner, which I never had no 
success at worth mentioning and, in 
fact, do not care to mention. When it 
comes to a partner I would rather have 
Pete, all things considered, including 
the high cost of living and the bounty 
on lions. 

Anyway I kept thinking about the old 
town, not only then but after I had 
sold my furs for good prices and when 
I went into the hills to do some assess- 
ment work on my mineral claim, the 
Mountain Lion, which T do sometimes 
so as not to make too many affidavits 
that I have done work, as is the case 
with too many owners of mineral claims 
who have not got so much conscience. 
But as it happened, there was a little too 
much snow left to get up to the claim 
at the time, so I thought under the cir- 
cumstances an affidavit would be all 
right, because after all it is the spirit 
of a thing that counts. 

So when I had made my affidavit 
there was no strings on me, and I called 
at your office where you showed me the 
leaflet, and at the same time you asked 
me to write you an account of anything 
of interest or educational value which I 
might come across in my travels, which 
I promised to do and am now doing. 
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There is no doubt that travel broad- 
ens a man’s mind and gives him a wider 
outlook, the same as he can see more 
from the top of a hill than from down 
in a gulch, though, of course, if he is up 
high he had better watch his footing 
and not step on no loose rocks. Also 
he meets a number of interesting peo- 
ple, and I have already met some under 
circumstances which I will describe later 
on. Unfortunately they are no longer 
my fellow passengers, having quit the 
train somewheres west of Winnipeg, 
but they were interesting while they 
lasted. a: 

When I finally made up my mind to 
go East and take in this reunion, of 
course I could not take Pete; for though 
he is a good dog and good company, 
he would have felt himself an outsider, 
and he would not get on so well with 
Eastern dogs. So I explained the situa- 
tiorr to him and he savvied, though his 
ears drooped; and when I told him he 
was to stay with Jake Toft and mind 
Jake when he was sober and look after 
him when he was otherwise, he savvied 
that, too. So when I had arranged that, 
I bought a ticket and started. 

It is several days on the train from 
B. C. to old Ontario, and there was a 
time when the railway company looked 
after the comfort and welfare of their 
passengers as well as their railway fare, 
and you did not have to organize your- 
self for those days the same as you 
would for a trip across Death Valley or 
the Sahara Desert; but now you are 
thrown on your own resources, and if 
you do not take your own measures to 
relieve the te deum of travel you are out 
of luck; so I took my measures accord- 
ingly. 

It was some years since I had been 
on a train at all and then not in a sleep- 
ing coach, and I found out they had a 
lot of new inventions which I staked 
the porter to explain to me on the quiet 
so that I would not go wrong and make 


myself look foolish before my fellow 
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travelers; and when IT got the hang of 
the different water taps and things I 
amused myself for a while by working 
them. For when you have been used 
to packing water from a creek or a hole 
in the ice and throwing it out of the 
door of your shack when you are 
through with it, it is nice to see it come 
out of a tap hot or cold as you choose 
into a shiny basin and run away by 
itself and not have to handle it again. 
And, of course, it is nice to know that 
there is ice water ready to come out of 
a separate tap if you want it; though 
personally I do not believe in using 
much ice water, because, after all, you 
are not drinking the water for the wa- 
ter, so coming right down to funda- 
mentals what is the use of putting any 
in? 

We finally got out of the mountains 
and past Calgary, and, of course, there 
is not much to see on the bald-headed 
prairie except such things as wheat and 
elevators and the straight eights that 
the wheat farmers who are not making 
a living on account of the tariff and 
low prices of grain drive around in he- 
fore they go so far in the hole growing 
grain that they can retire and go to Cali- 
fornia to live. 

So far I had not made many ac- 
quaintances among my fellow travelers, 
who did-not seem to be so sociable. But 
at Calgary a number of new ones got 
on, and one of them got into conversa- 
tion with me. When we had talked for 
a few minutes he asked me if I ever 
took a drink, and after that we got quite 
friendly. He was a very pleasant gen- 
tleman about my own age, and his name 
was Mr. John P. Anderson. He said 
he was on a little holiday, having just 
closed up a hig deal in some oil lands, 
and as it had been a nervous strain he 
was relaxing from the tension of busi- 
ness. After a while he asked me if I 
was interested in oil. 

“Not to any extent,” I says. “My 
business is trapping, and now and then 
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T catch that kind of a wild cat, but that 
is all the wild cats I am interested in.” 

Mr. Anderson said there were a num- 
ber of oil propositions which unfortu- 
nately were stock-selling games; but on 
the other hand there were a number of 
sound and money-making investments ; 
and it all depended on whether a man 
got reliable information from the inside 
or went it blind from the outside. 

“Well,” I says, “of course there is 
an inside to most games, but as a rule, 
usually, the man on the inside is not 
handing out straight tips. On the con- 
trary, he is playing them himself, with 
his hand close to his shirt, and I do not 
blame him.” 

“That remark shows me you are a 
keen judge of human nature,” Mr. An- 
derson agreed. “I'am on the inside my- 
self, and if I gave things away I would 
soon be on the outside. I get in bad 
with some people because I refuse to 
hand out information; but my opinion 
is that a man is just as well off without 
friends who are his friends only as long 
as they think they can work him.” 

“Sure he is,” I says. <‘A man is fool- 
ish to tell all he knows; and if he does, 
usually it does not take him long to 
tell it, because he does not know much 
to start with, or he would not tell it.” 

“You have a mighty clear way of put- 
ting things, which shows me that you 
are not only a shrewd observer but also 
a deep thinker,’ said Mr. Anderson. 
“T would laugh to see some slick crook 
try to sell you something. Likely it 
would end up by you selling him the wa- 
terworks or the city hall. I do not 
often meet such congenial company on 
the train, and I hope you are not getting 
off soon, because I am enjoying our 
conversation.” 

“T am going through as far as Camby- 
ville back in Ontario,’ I says. “They 
are having an Old Boys’ Reunion and 
Old Home Town Week, and as I am an 
old Cambyville boy I am going to take 
it-in.” 
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“Well, I will be darned!” Mr. Ander- 
son exclaimed in great surprise. ‘Why, 
that is just where I am going myself. 
I am an old Cambyville boy, too. This 
is certainly a coincidence. And I guess 
we had better have a drink on it.” 

So we had one. 

I was glad to see an old Cambyville 
boy, and, as he was about my own age, 
I thought it would be pleasant to talk 
about our boyhood’s days. 

“We should have been going to school 
about the same time,” I says. “I do not 
exactly remember you at the .River 
School; but maybe you went to the 
Hill School.” 

“That is where I went,” Mr. Ander- 
son replied; “and I guess that is why I 
do not remember you, either.” 

“Tf you went to the Hill School,” I 
says, ‘I guess you would remember my 
cousins, the Hicks boys and their sister. 
Tom Hicks had red hair and a boss eye; 
Billy was younger, and he had warts; 
and Annie had a lot of yellow hair down 
her back in two braids.” 

“Sure I remember them,” said Mr. 
Anderson, laughing heartily. “I used 
to go swimming with those boys, and 
their sister was certainly a pretty little 
girl as I remember her.” 

“Where did you go swimming with 
the boys mostly?” I asked, because I 
was finding these reminiscences interest- 
ing. ‘Was it in the Catfish Pond, or 
out at Boyd’s Bay beyond the sawmill?” 

“Both places,” Mr. Anderson replied. 
“Well, well, well! And to think you 
are those boys’ cousin! I guess we had 
better have a drink on it.” 

So we had one. 

“T will bet,” I says, “you have stolen 
apples out of old man Durkin’s orchard 
out the Booth’s Corners road.” 

“You bet I have,” Mr. Anderson ad- 
mitted. “TI remember one night me and 
Sam Hicks v 

“You mean Tom Hicks, don’t you?” I 
corrected him. 

“Yes, that is right,” said Anderson. 
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“Tt is so long ago that I get mixed on 
names. One night we went out there 
with a sack and filled it, and that would 
not do us, but we had to take off our 
pants and tie up the legs and fill them; 
and just as we got that done the old 
man’s dog came after us and we had to 
run. Ha-ha, those were the days of real 
fun.” 

“Tom has often told me about that 
night,” I says. “The dog treed you, 
and old man Durkin came out to see 
what he was barking at and made you 
come down; and he whaled the stuffing 
out of you both, having a good chance 
on account of the corner on apples you 
had attempted with your pants.” 

Mr. Anderson looked sort of sur- 
prised for a moment. 

“Tom Hicks told vou about that, did 
he?” he says. “Well, I guess he 
would,” he went on after a brief. si- 
lence. “I have often wondered what be- 
came of Tom Hicks, for my folks left 
Cambyville and came West right away 
after that, and so as you may say it 
has all become a little blurry. Is Tom 
living in the old town yet?” 

“Oh, no,” I says. “In spite of that 
apple episode or maybe because of it, 
Tom studied for the ministry and he is 
now preaching in Saskatchewan. But 
he is coming back to the reunion like 
us, and I had a letter from him saying 
he would like to have company on the 
way. So I wired him and he will get 
on this train at some point between here 
and Winnipeg.” 

“Is that so?’ said Mr. Anderson 
thoughtfully. “I would not think Tom 
would have gone into the ministry, but, 
of course, it 1s too late to help that now. 
I will be mighty glad to see him. He 
did not say just what station he would 
get on at?” 

“No,” I says. ‘‘He is in the mission- 
ary field and his movements are uncer- 
tain. But somewheres this side of Win- 
nipeg, sure.” 

“Well, I would like to have some fun 
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with him,” said Mr. Anderson. “It is 
not likely he will know me after all 
these years and maybe I would not 
know him. So if he gets aboard do 
not tell him who I am until we are past 
Winnipeg.” 

I promised that I would not tell, and 
it was not going to be difficult to keep 
that promise, for reasons which I will 
explain later. Mr. Anderson seemed a 
trifle thoughtful for a while. and then 
he brightened up and said we had bet- 
ter have a drink while we could, be- 
cause likely Tom would not approve of 
drinking, and he would not want to hurt 
his feelings. So we had one. 

Mr. Anderson then left me. After 
half an hour or so he came back with 
a telegram in his hand and looking ex- 
tremely pleased. He gave me a cigar, 
and said we would have a little drink to 
celebrate an occasion. 

“Well,” I says in a delicate and gen- 
tlemanly manner, “here is my congratu- 
lations to you, and the best of luck to 
mother and son.” 

“Hey?” says Mr. Anderson in appar- 
ent surprise. “What do you mean?” 

“Why,” I says, “you were looking 
very happy and passing out the cigars, 
and you said we would celebrate an oc- 
casion. So I judged that what you had 
reference to was a little family event. 
Only I was a little surprised that it took 
place on a train so far as you are con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh, I see.” said Mr. Anderson, 
laughing heartily. ‘Well, no, unfor- 
tunately or otherwise, you are barking 
up the wrong tree at the present time. 
I am just celebrating on the Sarcee 
Queen.” 

“T do not know none of the Sarcee 
tribe,” I says, ‘my acquaintance with 
Injuns being among those farther west. 
But as J would not take you for a squaw 
man, where do you get action on this 
Sarcee lady’s affairs?” 

“You do not understand,” Mr. An- 
derson explained. ‘The Sarcee Queen 
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is not a squaw but an oil well that is 
being drilled, and I have just had a wire 
that they will blow her in and she will 
without doubt be a gusher to-morrow. 
And the reason that makes me feel so 
good is that I took a little flyer in her 
shares at ten cents, and to-morrow they 
will be worth at least a dollar and likely 
a good deal more. I am just going to 
wire a man I can trust in Calgary to 
scurry around to-night before this news 
gets out, and buy up every share he can 
find to the extent of ten thousand dol- 
lars. He should ought to get them at an 
average price of two bits a share at the 
highest, unless this news has broke, and 
I do not think it has, because the men in 
it are pretty wise birds and personal 
friends of mine. That will get me at 
least forty thousand additional sharess; 
and if they only go to par that will be 
thirty thousand dollars profit. So do 
you wonder I look pleased? I guess we 
had better have a drink on it. What 
do you say?” 

So we had one. 

“Well, you are lucky,” I says; “and 
T do not know that you are not luckier 
than I took you for on the other theory 
I held, for that would not have shown 
you so quick a profit, anyway. So here 
is my best regards.” 

“Drink hearty,” said Mr. Anderson, 
who appeared touched by the sincerity 
of my congratulations. “TI am lucky, 
all right, and [ only wish you were in 
this, too. Somehow it does not seem 
right for one man to have all the luck 
and not share it with other people. No, 
it is not right. Darn it, Palmer, I am 
not a hog, and you are an old Camby- 
ville boy like myself. Besides, you have 
not asked me to let you in on the ground 
floor as so many would, and if there is 
one thing I like to see in a man it is 
sterling independence. So I am going 
to let you in on this, and you can make 
a clean-up, depending on the amount of 
money you put into it. I do not want 
to be inquisitive, but how much funds 
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have you got on you available at the 
present time?” 

“Well,” I says, “I have about eight 
hundred dollars which I figured would 
see me through this trip in a modest 
way.” 

“Tt ought to be more,” said Mr. An- 
derson regretfully. “I was hoping you 
had at least a couple of thousand, for 
this is a chance which you will not get 
again in a lifetime to make a quick and 
big turnover without no risk whatever. 
Still, at an average price of twenty-five 
cents a share, which is all I expect to 
pay myself, your eight hundred will get 
you thirty-two hundred shares, and by 
to-morrow night they will be worth at 
least a dollar and maybe two or three, 
for people will be falling over them- 
selves to get them. And if they only 
go to a dollar, there is a clear profit of 
twenty-four hundred before you get to 
Cambyville. That beats trapping. You 
are certainly lucky. And I guess we 
had better have a drink on it.” 

“That is all’ right,” I said when we 
had had it, “but if I went into this I 
would have to have some money to get 
along on in the meantime to buy my 
meals and so forth.” 

“Well, hold out fifty dollars,” said 
Mr. Anderson. “That will be lots, and 
if you want more I will stake you, as 
we will be together all the way. Re- 
member you are losing four dollars sure 
profit for every dollar you hold out. 
Let me have seven hundred and fifty 
now, so I can wire my man to buy that 
many more extra shares.” 

“He might not be able to buy so 
many,” I reminded Mr. Anderson. “T 
would not want you to go short on ac- 
count of your kindness to a stranger.” 

“Oh, he knows his business,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “I am not a hog, as I said 
before, and if there are not enough 
shares you can have some of mine. 
Now I will tell you what I will do, be- 
cause I can see you would like to be 
sure of getting those shares, and I do 
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not blame you. I have with me five 
thousand Sarcee share certificates which 
I bought at ten cents. And what I will 
do, because, though you are a stranger, 
in one way you are also an old Camby- 
ville boy like myself, which is the same 
as having the same mother lodge, I 
will let you have the whole five thousand 
for seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
That is at the rate of fourteen cents, and 
it will show me a profit of four cents 
because I bought at ten; so you do not 
need to be squeamish or stiff-necked 
about it, or think you are robbing me or 
that I am drunk because I make you 
such an offer, though, of course, I would 
not make it to anybody but another old 
Cambyville boy, drunk or otherwise, and 
not to all of them.” 

Here Mr. Anderson reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a bundle of share 
certificates in every respect as artistic 
as the kind B. C. mining men used to 
exchange for Eastern money some years 
ago, and pulled out a fountain pen. 

“Here are the share certificates,” he 
said, ‘‘and all you have to do is to hand 
me your little old seven hundred and 
fifty, and I will sign them over to you. 
And then we will have a drink on it.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, any time I have 
done a kind and generous deed myself 
I have got a lot of kick out of it, or at 
least enough to pay the freight. As 
the Good Book says, it is more blessed 
to give than to receive; but it does not 
say nothing about giving real money and 
receiving oil shares, even from old Cam- 
byville boys. It seemed a pity to spoil 
Mr. Anderson’s pleasure in doing a 
good deed, but there was no way out. 

“Well, now, I will tell you, Mr. An- 
derson,” I said, “while I appreciate your 
kindness and generosity to another old 
Cambyville boy, I would think myself a 
skunk if I took advantage of it to the 
extent of the shares you have with you. 
And as to having your man buy some 
for me, I am no speculator, and I do not 
think I care to go into this. 
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Mr. Anderson looked at me as sur- 
prised as a lynx when he misses his jump 
at a rabbit, and about as amiable. 

“Speculation—hell!” he said pro- 
fanely. “Why, man alive, look at this 
wire! Look at these shares which will 
be at par or more to-morrow. This is 
not no speculation. It is sure-fire the 
same as a gun.” 

“T have no doubt you think it is,” I 
says, and I guess from his angle it had 
looked that way. “But I do not know 
nothing about the oil game, and my ex- 
perience is that it does not pay a man 
to buck a game he does not know. So, 
though I am much obliged for your gen- 
erous offer, I will not take it up. And 
I guess we had better have a drink on 
ites 

Mr. Anderson took the drink, but he 
did not seem to enjoy it as much as he 
had some of the others. 

“Well, it is your own money and it 
is all right with me,” he says. “It is the 
first time I ever saw a man refuse to 
stand in on a clean-up, but I never try 
to urge a man even for his own good. 
I will not be sending that wire for about 
twenty minutes, and if you should 
change your mind just let me know. To 
show you what I think myself, while 
we have been talking I have made up 
my mind to instruct my man to buy 
shares up to twenty thousand dollars in- 
stead of merely ten, and I will wire my 
bank, that I am a director of, to pay for 
the shares as they come in and place 
them in my safe-deposit box down in 
their vaults. This Sarcee Queen is go- 
ing to be a big thing, and I am sorry 
you are turning it down. Just think 
where you would be now if you had put 
seven or eight hundred into one of the 
big oil companies when they started, for 
the situation is entirely similar.” 

Mr. Anderson left me to think that 
over, which I did as well as a few other 
things, and when he came back just be- 
fore he sent his wire I had not changed 
my mind. And one of the reasons I did 
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not change it was that Mr. Anderson’s 
memories of his boyhood’s days and 
companions ‘back in Cambyville had 
been a shade too good. By which I 
mean that so far as I was aware Camby- 
ville had never had no River School 
nor no Hill School; I never had no 
Hicks cousins; and if there was a Cat- 
fish Pond or a Boyd’s sawmill or a 
Booth’s Corners I had never heard of 
them, and the same was true about old 
man Durkin’s orchard and his dog. 

It had just struck me that it might be 
a good thing to check up on Mr. An- 
derson when he had claimed to be an 
old Cambyville boy as soon as he found 
out where I was going and why; espe- 
cially as he had got on the train at Cal- 
gary. And when I had made that check- 
up with the results I have mentioned, 
naturally Mr. Anderson could not sell 
me anything. But, of course, I did not 
point out these little errors of memory 
to him, because there is no use tipping 
your hand unless you have to, and be- 
sides I wanted to see what he would do 
next to relieve the te deum of travel. 

I did not see him again till after the 
last dinner call, when he came in to 
where I was smoking a cigar alone, and 
he was grinning all over his face as if 
he had heard a new story, and appar- 
ently had forgotten that I had turned 
him down. 

“You look as though you had just 
heard a good one,” I said, offering him 
a cigar. 

“So I have,” he said, clipping off the 
end of the smoke and lighting it, ‘and 
you will think it is a good one, too, 
when I tell you. It is sure funny, and 
you will get a laugh out of it, though it 
is not what you think.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Anderson, “you may 
not believe it, but there is a couple of 
gamblers on this train and they have 
been watching you and me, and they 
have us sized up for suckers for their 
game.” 
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“Ts that so,” I says. “How do you 
know? And how do you know these 
men are gamboleers?” 

“T have a brother-in-law in Calgary 
who is a detective,’ Mr. Anderson ex- 
plained, “and he pointed out these birds 
to me at the last stampede. They are 
con men and gamblers and they work 
the trains. And how I know they have 
us sized up for suckers is that one of 
them got into conversation with me just 
now, and he suggested that we have a 
friendly little game to pass the time till 
bedtime. He said he had a stateroom 
and something to drink; and if I would 
bring my friend—which is: you—he 
would see if he could find a fourth, and 
we would have a sociable evening.” 

“Did you tell him you were onto 
him?” I asked. 

“That would only have made trou- 
ble,” Mr. Anderson replied. “Besides, 
I get a kick out of stringing a crook 
along. Do you ever play cards?” 

“T have played a little poker with the 
boys,” I replied. 

“Well, poker is merely another form 
of human nature, and I know you are a 
good judge of that,” Mr. Anderson re- 
plied. ‘Of course where these crooks 
win is that their victims do not know 
the game is a skin until it is too late. 
But when you know that a game is 
crooked that is different. I would size 
you up for a good poker player, and I 
am no slouch myself, though I never 
play for thoney in ordinary company 
for fear of being misunderstood.” 

“How is that?” 1 asked. 

“Well, I do not mind telling you in 
confidence, because I know you will not 
misunderstand,” said Mr. Anderson 
with a little hesitation. “You see when 
I was a young fellow I knocked around 
quite a bit and at one time I was assis- 
tant to a slight-off-hand magician, and I 
learned some of his tricks including card 
tricks. Excuse me, let me brush off that 
cigar ash before it burns a hole in the 
front of your coat.” 
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Mr. Anderson brushed something 
from the front of my coat, and naturally 
I looked down at it and I thanked him 
for his kindness. 

“Do not mention it,” he said, smil- 
ing. “I am always glad to do a favor 
for a friend, even if he has made a little 
mistake and is carrying my watch in 
the pocket of his coat. That is nothing 
between friends, but all the same I 
would like to have it back for it is a 
keepsake.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, I thought he must 
be joking, but when I looked, sure 
enough I found a watch in my pocket 
which did not belong to me. 

“That is pretty smooth,” I said, giv- 
ing the watch to him and at the same 
time making sure about my own and 
about my roll and moving away a little. 
“It is all right as long as it is your 
watch which is in my pocket and not the 
other way about.” 

“Oh, I would not take liberties with 
another man’s property,” said Mr. An- 
derson, laughing. “I was just illustrat- 
‘ing the quickness of the hand by a sim- 
ple trick. IT distracted your attention to 
the hand which was brushing off your 
coat, and so you did not see the other 
which was putting the watch in your 
pocket. That is how most of these 
tricks are worked, and by what is called 
palmistry in the magical profession. 
Really all that is needed is a little knowl- 
edge of human nature, combined with 
confidence and a quick hand, and there 
is no mystery about it. But now you 
can understand why as a rule I do not 
play cards for money; for if I had luck 
people who know my accomplishments 
might consider it something else. But 
when a crook takes me for a sucker and 
tries to rope me into a game to get my 
money in a crooked way, that is differ- 
ent, and J think I would be justified in 
getting his if I could. What do you 
think about it yourself?” 

“T guess it would be a case of spilling 
the Egyptians, like the Good Book says 
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is the proper play when vou are up 
against a brace game,” I says. 

“What book is that?” Mr. Anderson 
asked with interest. ‘‘I have never come 
across a good book on brace games, be- 
cause as a rule the men who are com- 
petent to write about them do not do it.” 

“Tt would not do you any harm to 
read this book,” I told Mr. Anderson. 
“T do not know if it'is on sale in Cal- 
gary, and maybe they would not con- 
sider it up to date there, for it is not a 
new book. But it will pay you or any 
man to read it and govern his personal 
play by the rules it lays down, though I 
do not claim to do so myself. Also it 
explains what happens to holdouts, and 
it is plenty, for they do not win in the 
end.” 

“Well, it is right about that,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “Tf it tells about holdouts 
I guess it is a pretty old book. Of 
course the old-time gamblers used to use 
them. But they are crude stuff, and no 
card sharp who knows his business will 
take a chance on them, because if any- 
thing goes wrong the possession of a 
holdout is the one thing that can’t be 
explained. Where a card sharp wins 
is that he is a professional playing as a 
rule against amateurs; and also, if nec- 
essary, with a deck he knows. Now 
and then to make a killing he may ring 
in a cold deck, and I presume you know 
what that is.” 

“TI have heard of them,” I admitted. 

“Properly introduced, they break up 
a game like a stick of dynamite in a fish 
pond and with about the same effect 
on the poor fish,” said Mr. Anderson. 
“But to get back to the point we were 
discussing, I feel like learning these 
crooks a moral lesson to be more careful 
in future who they take for suckers. I 
think it is our duty to show them the 
error of their ways in a practical man- 
ner, and working together I think I 
know how we could do it. What do 
you say?” 

Well, Mr. Editor, of course it is a 
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fine thing to learn anybody a moral les- 
son provided you do not have to pay for 
the lesson yoursel f—which is a very dif- 
ferent matter. 

“T guess it is all right to win a crook’s 
money any way you can,” I says. “But 
on the other hand, if he wins yours, 
your conscience is libel to give you trou- 
ble.” 

“I have a pretty tender conscience 
myself when it comes to losing money,” 
Mr. Anderson admitted frankly, ‘‘and I 
would not suggest this if I was not sure 
about the results, as I will explain to 
you. Snowballing the devil does not get 
you anywhere, and the only thing to 
fight him with is fire. When it is my 
deal, with my magical ability I can deal 
you a hand that will beat anything out 
against it at the time. So if there is 
four of us in this game, once in four 
deals we would win sure, and on the 
other deals we would string along and 
not lose more than our ante and enough 
to make it look good. And when thé 
time was right, say toward the end of 
the evening, I will ring in a cold deck 
which will be easy because I will see 
that we play with new decks bought on 
this train which are all alike except that 
they are red and blue, and I will buy 
one of each in advance and have them 
on the ice. 

“Any time I deal and make you a 
certain sign you can bet your shirt with 
perfect confidence. You will do the 
betting on these hands, because it would 
not look well for me to win consistently 
on my own deal. Then as a finish to 
this moral lesson | will ring in the cold 
deck I have been telling you about, and 
when it is over we will split our win- 
nings. No, on second thoughts you do 
not need to split with me, because I 
have all the money I want and am in 
luck besides with this Sarcee Queen. 
The fun of trimming these crooks at 
their own game is all I want, and I 
would like to see you land in Camby- 
ville with a nice little piece of extra 
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change and a good story to tell the boys. 
So you will keep all you win.” 

“That is very generous of you, Mr. 
Anderson,” I acknowledged politely. 
“Of course a little piece of change and 
a good story always comes in handy; 
and if you can control luck as you say 
you can I do not mind helping you give 
these crooks a moral lesson, which I 
guess they need.” 

“You need not be afraid that I can- 
not control luck,’ Mr. Anderson said 
with confidence. “I have showed you 
a sample of my magical ability and 
quickness of hand; and when we get 
playing, at first I will deal you two or 
three hands just to show you what I 
can do, and when you are sure that I 
can do as I say, then you can cut loose 
and bet your shirt.” 

No doubt, Mr. Editor, you will won- 
der why apparently I was sucker enough 
to sit into a game in which I was to be 
the sucker; for it will be as plain to you 
that when I had bet my shirt on a hand 
which Mr. Anderson had dealt me, I 
would find that there was a hand just 
a little better out against it owing to a 
little mistake on his part which he would 
be very sorry for; and what could I do 
about it? 

But when you know you are a sucker 
you are in better shape than when it 
is merely the other fellow who knows 
it; and my experience is that in the early 
stages of such a game the sucker is al- 
lowed to win, and he will be told how 
strong his luck is, and they will begin 
to beef about their own; and by and 
by when he has as good as an ace full 
or maybe fours, they will kick because 
the limit is not man’s size and does not 
allow them to play a good hand for 
what it is worth; and then the sucker 
will take a look at his hand and he will 
tell them that if they want to lift the 
limit, it is all right with him; and right 
there is where he is due to get food for 
subsequent reflections. But up to that 
point usually he is ahead of the game. 
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There was another little point, which 
was that when I had admitted I had 
heard of such things as cold decks, 
though I was telling the truth, I was 

‘not telling all of it, which there is no 
necessity for most times unless you are 
on your oath, and even then it is 
libel to depend on what other evidence 
there is. Apart from experiencing the 
natural consequences of such a deck 
which unfortunately has happened to 
me, I had learned a good deal about 
their inner nature from a _ reformed 
gambler who was broke and was grate- 
ful to me for grubstaking him during 
his period of reform. 

When I say this gambler was re- 
formed, I mean that his reformation 
was sort of temporary and forced, ow- 
ing to the loss of part of the thumb and 
first finger of his dealing hand by lead 
poisoning in the course of a game in 
which a fifth king had turned up unex- 
pectedly at a time when there was three 
hundred dollars on the table, and had 
led to argument, as such a thing is libel 
to do; and this gambler had reformed 
till he could learn to deal with his left 
hand, which he was practicing at twelve 
hours a day. He had showed me a 
number of things about cards, and bear- 
ing in mind what Mr. Anderson had 
said about fighting the devil with fire, 
I excused myself for a few minutes to 
make sure that what he had said about 
buying cards on the train was true. 

He ‘then took me and introduced me 
to the gambler whose name was Mr. 
Henry; and Mr. Henry introduced us 
to a gentleman named Mr. Jenkins, from 
Edmonton, who he said was a stranger 
to him but had kindly consented to sit 
in. We all went to Mr. Henry’s state- 
room. He was nicely organized to re- 
lieve the te deum of travel, and when 
we had relieved it and chatted in a 
friendly way for a little while we got 
down to business, and we agreed to 
quit at eleven o'clock. 

I will not describe the game which 
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ran along smoothly for a while as such 
games usually do to start with. Mr. 
Anderson dealt me hands as he said 
he would, and, as I backed them moder- 
ately, I was ahead of the game. Then 
Mr. Henry, who was the biggest loser 
and beginning to complain about his 
luck and act a little sore, picked up a 
hand on Mr. Anderson’s deal and com- 
plained that the limit did not allow him 
to play it for what it was worth. Mr. 
Anderson gave me a meaning look and 
said if that was what was bothering 
him, so far as he was concerned he 
would not object to a ten-dollar limit, 
and Mr. Jenkins agreed and I did not 
object neither. 

But, strange to say, Mr. Henry did 
not back his hand so very hard, and 
I won for about fifty dollars, at which 
Mr. Henry appeared to be sore. He 
said he never did get no cards, and 
when he did there was nothing out 
against them, or if there was he was 
outheld, and he never had no luck. He 
said of course he was not sore at los- 
ing money at a party he was giving, but 
he was just sore at his luck. But he 
was a sport, and how about a twenty- 
dollar limit? 

As he was giving the party and was 
also behind, Mr. Anderson said he 
would not object if me and Mr. Jenkins 
were agreeable, and we were. When it 
come Mr. Anderson’s deal he made me 
the sign we had agreed on, and on deal 
and draw I caught four kings. 

Of course four kings is a very nice 
hand, and in a game of chance the 
chances of their being beaten is remote. 
But when there is not so much chance 
about the game, an ace on the side stif- 
fens your confidence, and as Mr. An- 
derson had neglected to deal me an ace, 
I dropped. Mr. Henry and Mr. Jen- 
kins looked surprised at me and sort of 
reproachful at Mr. Anderson, who 
looked puzzled, like a good wing shot 
when he has missed an easy bird with 
both barrels. There was not much bet- 


ting and what there was was between 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Jenkins. When 
Mr. Jenkins was called and spread his 
hand he had a full, jacks on nines. 

“That beats my three bullets,’ Mr. 
Henry remarked, pitching his hand, 
which likely contained the three he had 
mentioned and another he had neglected 
to mention, into the discard. Maybe he 
made this remark to make me think I 
had passed up a winning hand, but as 
it is not usual to pass up four kings 
without a struggle, I guess he thought 
Mr. Anderson had made a slip some- 
how, and he made the remark merely 
from force of habit. 

The game had now got to the point 
where action was expected, and it was 
also getting on toward eleven o'clock, 
at which hour we had agreed to quit, 
and it was my deal. 

Mr. Jenkins opened, me and Mr. 
Henry stayed, and we all took cards 
and Mr. Henry tilted Mr. Jenkins. 

“Well,” I says after some hesitation, 
“T guess I will have to see that, and I 
will just go you ten harder.” 

Mr. Jenkins must have got some tip 
from Mr. Henry, so he dropped, and 
as Mr. Anderson was already out, that 
narrowed it down to me and Mr. Henrv. 
I was careful to keep my hand closed 
and the backs of the cards covered so 
that he could not get no information 
about what I held if he had been used 
to playing with one of these clairvoyant 
decks. After a couple of raises Mr. 
Henry begun to look a shade thought- 
ful. At this point, while lighting a 
cigar, IT was so careless as to drop a 
jack face up on the board, and I 
grabbed for it in a hurry; but, of course, 
Mr. Henry saw it and drew his own 
conclusions. 

“I have a pretty good hand here,” he 
said, “and I guess you have, too. Just 
to see what your sporting blood is like, 
and as I am a loser so far, how would 
you like to let the limit go to fifty for 
this hand as there is just the two of us?” 
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“That is a great deal more than I 
am accustomed to playing for,” I said 
in a doubtful manner. 

“T guess you birds in B. C. are more 
used to playing for matches and beans 
than for real money,” said Mr. Henry 
with what I might describe as a sneer. 

“Anyway,” I says, “we are not used 
to playing with poor losers. But as 
you are behind and are beefing about it, 
and seem to want a chance to lose more, 
the limit is now fifty unless you have 
been talking with your mouth.” 

“T have got something here to do. the 
talking for me,” said Mr. Henry, grin- 
ning and pulling out a large roll of 
bills. “I did not mean to make you 
sore, and I am sorry if you took my 
remarks that way; for now I see you 
are a real sport. Of course I do not 
want to take your money unless you 
want to give it to me; but as the limit 
is now fifty it will cost you that much 
to see how good my hand is.” 

“T never mind the price of admission 
if the show is good,” I says. “I have 
a little one of my own here that we 
would think good back in B. C. where 
we play for beans and do not know so 
much about cards as you prairie wolves, 
and if you want to see it the price of ad- 
mission will be an even fifty more than 
you are charging for your three-ring 
circus and the free street parade that 
you are giving to attract customers.” 

If your experience has_ included 
poker, Mr. Editor, you will observe that 
these remarks were calculated to make 
Mr. Henry think I was a little sore 
about his remarks as to B. C., and might 
let my feelings affect my judgment, and 
that I was also playing him for three of 
a kind or a full house. On the betting 
that would be the same as intimating 
that he was running a sandy, if I was 
not running one myself. If I was play- 
ing him for threes the chances were that 
I held a high full or fours; and as I 
had been in a hurry to pick up the jack 
I had dropped, looking at it in a reason- 
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able and logical way, likely jacks were 
part of my hand so that the best I could 
hold was four jacks. You will bear 
in mind, too, that in Mr. Henry’s esti- 
mation I was a sucker. I am not saying 
that this diplomacy was any too open, 
but we were playing poker. 

Mr. Henry skinned his hand again, 
and he glanced at Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Anderson, who were not looking any too 
pleased. Then he looked at the pot, 
which by that time had a couple of hun- 
dred in it and, as there has to be a 
mighty good reason to make even a sure- 
thing gambler pass up a good hand with 
all that money in sight, he tilted me once 
more and I came right back. Then, 
maybe because Mr. Jenkins was frown- 
ing and maybe because he was beginning 
to experience misgivings himself, he 
saw that raise and called me. 

“You are sure you are not hanker- 
ing for more action?” T asked him pleas- 
antly. “I am of an obliging nature, and 
if you feel yourself cramped by a fifty- 
dollar limit I am willing to let it go 
to a hundred just the same as if I was 
playing for beans back home.” 

“Cut out the chatter,” Mr. Henry re- 
turned rudely. “TI called you. Spread 
your hand.” 

“Well,”’ I says, “if you do not want 
to go no further it is all right with me. 
This little show of mine that you were 
sO anxious to see is in four acts, all 
alike, and I hope you will think they are 
worth the price you have paid for ad- 
mission.” 

I then spread my hand, which con- 
sisted of four aces and a jack. 

When my fellow travelers saw that 
hand the expressions on their faces 
would have reminded you of dogs which 
chase a cat and at close quarters find out 
it is the kind of cat on which the stripes 
are white and run lengthways. They 
looked at my hand, and Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Anderson looked at Mr. Henry in 
a sad and reproachful way. Mr. Henry 
looked stunned for a minute, and then 
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he pitched his own hand into the dis- 
card with a remark I will not quote, as 
your valuable paper is intended for the 
home. 

“They are good!” he said, alluding 
to my aces. 

As he seemed satisfied in one way if 
not in another, I raked in the pot. Mr. 
Jenkins picked up the cards and put my . 
aces on top of the deck and starte1 to 
cut it for a riffle. But something seemed 
to attract his attention, and he paused 
and regarded the back of the top card 
as if it interested him. He turned it 
over, and it was the ace of diamonds. 
He looked at the back of the next card 
and turned it. and it was the ace of 
spades, and he done the same with the 
other two aces. For a minute he re- 
garded them as a man will look at a 
restaurant egg which has been too long 
away from its mother. Then he looked 
at me. and from me to Mr. Anderson. 

“What are vou looking at?” said Mr. 
Henry impatiently. “Play cards—play 
cards.” 

“Do not be in too much of a hurry,” 
Mr. Jenkins advised in a cold tone. 
“What did you go up against these here 
four aces with?’ Of course it is not 
etiquette to ask such a question of any- 
body, but Mr. Henry overlooked it to 
the extent of replying that his hand had 
been four kings. “I thought it would 
be,” said Mr. Jenkins. “I held a queen 
full myself; but I had the sense to drop, 
which is more than you had. The size 
of it is that in my opinion this deck is 
cold enough to freeze the tail off a brass 
dog.” 

Mr. Henry, with a profane exclama- 
tion, reached for the deck, and when he 
had looked at it him and Mr. Jenkins 
looked at Mr. Anderson in a hard and 
suspicious manner. But Mr. Anderson 
was staring at me as if I had been the 
Simonezed Twins or a similar freak of 
nature. 

“Well?” said Mr. Jenkins to him; 
and though there is not so much in that - 
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word, there is a lot in the way it is said, 
and Mr. Jenkins said it in that way. 

“Well—what ?”’ said Mr. Anderson. 
“T did not deal that hand nor I did not 
play it.” 

“T noticed you did not play it,” said 
Mr. Jenkins. “We know who dealt 
it, but there is more to a cold deck than 
dealing it. Somebody fixed those hands. 
It looks to me like you have rung in 
something.” 

“Well, this bird does not get away 
with it, anyway,” said Mr. Henry, in 
a determined tone. ‘You will hand over 
that pot,”” he said to me, “and if you 
know what is good for your health you 
will do it in a hurry.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Henry,” I said in a 
friendly way, “that is rather a strange 
request. I do not wish to think you 
are a poor loser as well as a poor judge 
of the value of four kings; and so maybe 
you will give me some better reason 
than just my health why I should do as 
you suggest. Because I am going to tell 
you that my health is good and is not 
worrying me a little bit.” 

“You know the reason mighty well,” 
Mr. Henry informed me angrily. “You 
framed us with a cold deck, and those 
aces were a cold hand, and we are not 
going to stand for it.” 

“What are your grounds for claiming 
that this is a cold deck?” I asked in a 
reasonable way. ‘‘To me it looks just 
like the deck we have been playing 
with.” 

It seemed a little hard for Mr. Henry 
to answer that question, but Mr. Jen- 
kins said there was a corner turned and 
a smudge on the face of the ten of 
hearts of the deck we had been playing 
with and there was not none on the 
heart ten of this deck. 

“Well, I am certainly glad to hear 
that simple explanation,”’ I said. “Be- 
cause I noticed that you looked at the 
backs of the aces which lay on top of 
the deck, and then you turned them 
over, and that was the time this cold- 
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deck theory seemed to occur to you. So 
I was a little afraid you had been used 
to telling the aces and kings and so 
forth by some small differences in the 
pattern on the corners of the backs, or 
by similar clairvoyance, and I thought 
you were a little disappointed that this 
deck was not fully equipped with such 
modern improvements. Especially as 
Mr. Anderson’s brother-in-law, the de- 
tective, pointed you out to him as gam- 
blers.” 

“That is just the point, Palmer,” said 
Mr. Anderson. ‘‘My_ brother-in-law 
also told me they were desperate men 
and dangerous, and I was foolish to 
have anything to do with them. I would 
feel responsible if anything unpleasant 
should happen to you, and for your own 
good I advise you to hand over that pot, 
and then we will all have a drink on it 
and forget this little difficulty.” 

“That is the best advice you ever got,” 
said Mr. Henry in a hardened manner. 
“The man that cold-decks me is taking 
his life in his hands; but if you will do 
as Mr. Anderson advises we will let 
it go.” 

“T have had lots of good advice ever 
since I can remember,” I says, “‘includ- 
ing that the best way to find out about 
a bluff is to call it. The way I size you 
up is that you are full of wind like a 
barber’s cat. I am of a peaceable dis- 
position; but if you insist I am willing 
to show you what a stateroom looks like 
when it is turned inside out, and you 
will then be looking at it from the out- 
side. And if the racket should attract 
the attention of the passengers and the 
conductor, of course it will be necessary 
to tell them what it is about. Mr. An- 
derson, who is well known in Calgary, 
will back me up, and they will believe 
him when they know how prominent he 
is. And after that, at the first station 
we stop at there is libel to be a recep- 
tion committee of one waiting for you 
in the form of a lad in a four-punch hat 
and a red coat with yellow stripes down 
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his pants. That is my hand, gentlemen, 
and if you think you hold a better one 
we will let it go to a show-down right 
away.” 

Naturally they could not afford to 
start anything which might lead to their 
being met by the reception committee I 
had mentioned, and as their language 
was not only profane but did not in- 
clude anything new that was worth re- 
membering, and as it was eleven o’clock 
anyway, I pointed out that fact in a gen- 
tlemanly manner and left them. 

Mr. Anderson did not come with me, 
but in a few minutes he joined me in 
the smoker of my car, which we had to 
ourselves, the rest of our fellow pas- 
sengers having retired. 

“You certainly got out of that lucky,” 
he observed. “It was a treat to see 
you bluff those desperate men, and the 
reason I stayed behind for a few min- 
utes was to upholster it a little by telling 
them that if there was any trouble I 
would wire my brother-in-law to wire 
the chief at Winnipeg. I was afraid 
they might resort to violence, and that 
would have had unpleasant conse- 
quences.” 

“That was what I pointed out to 
them,” I says. 

“T was thinking of different conse- 
quences,” said Mr. Anderson. ‘‘Pub- 
licity like that would not have done me 
no good in business circles, especially in 
the bank that I am a director of, to say 
nothing of in the church my wife at- 
tends for me. It would not look well 
when I am running for mayor of Cal- 
gary next year to have it come out that 
I was mixed up in a row with gamblers, 
and I am a little afraid that my connec- 
tion with this game will come out as it 
is, out of revenge, as you mentioned to 
them how prominent I am.” 

“Why did you play with them, if you 
were afraid of the news getting out?” 
I asked. 

“T did not look far enough into the 
future to realize the consequences,” Mr. 
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Anderson replied. “But thinking it over 
in the light of second sight I see how 
foolish it was. Not only that, but I am 
beginning to think it was not right. At 
the time it seemed all right to trim these 
crooks any way we could, and I thought 
it might learn them a moral lesson. But 
from their language I do not think it 
has, and so we have failed in our main 
object. As the saying is, ‘Two wrongs 
do not make a right.’ We have lowered 
ourselves down to their level by being 
crooked, and I am beginning to be 
ashamed of ourselves. No doubt you 
are feeling the same way. A bad con- 
science is certainly a poor bedfellow as 
the saying is, and likely yours is begin- 
ning to trouble you already.” 

“Not yet,” I says. 

“Tt may take a little longer for it to 
get active as you live in B. C.,” said 
Mr. Anderson, “but it will begin to prod 
you later. You would not want to look 
back on your life and have the thought 
that you won money in a crooked way 
trouble your declining years. I have 
been thinking it over, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the only way we 
can square ourselves with our con- 
sciences and look the world in the face . 
again is to give these gamblers hack 
their money, for it is tainted and will 
do us no good.” 

“They will take tainted money in 
B. C..” I says, “and also in Cambyville. 
If you was to withdraw all the tainted 
money from circulation in this country 
we would go back to the system of swap- 
ping and barter. But if your conscience 
is troubling you I will tell you what 
we will do: When the Reverend Thomas 
Hicks gets on this train, we will put the 
question up to him, and we will do what 
he advises. He ought to be a whale on 
matters of conscience by this time, in 
sp:te of that bygone pants-and-apple epi- 
sode, which we will remind him of so 
that he may have a little human sym- 
pathy for the erring.” 

“There is no doubt of what he will 
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say,” said Mr. Anderson, “and so there 
is no use waiting. I will sleep better 
if we give the money back now, and I 
hope you will see it in the same light, 
because I feel responsible for the whole 
thing.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Andefson, I would 
like to fix up your conscience,” I says, 
“but the fact is mine would trouble me 
if I gave this money back. I would not 
want to saw off tainted money onto 
even a gambler, nor to fly in the face of 
Providence, because, as you will remem- 
ber, I won most of it at a time when 
there was four kings out against my 
four aces, and if such a coincidence is 
not providential I do not know what is.” 

“Coincidence—hell!" said Mr. An- 
derson profanely. ‘I guess I made a 
mistake about you.” 

“We are all libel to make mistakes,” 
I said in a forgiving manner. ‘The 
thing is not to make the same one 
twice.” 

“Tam not libel to,” said Mr. Ander- 
son as if he meant it. “T admit you are 
pretty smooth. Who are you, any- 
way?” 

“As I told you already,” I says, “my 
real name is Jud Palmer, and I am a 
poor but honest trapper the same as they 
have in the movies—or at least I am just 
as poor, and as honest as the fur buyers 
will let me be.” 

“God help the fur buyers!’ said Mr. 
Anderson irreverently. “You need not 
think I fall for that bunk after what 
has happened, but if you do not want 
to tell me who you are it is all right 
and maybe [I should not have asked. 
Anyway I believe in letting bygones be 
bygones, and I guess we had better have 
a drink on it to show there is no hard 
feelings.” 

We talked in a friendly way till we 
finished our smoke, and as we got up 
to go Mr. Anderson said we had better 
have a nightcap, and it seemed like a 
good idea. As we were having it the 
train lurched and threw him up against 
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me. He grabbed me to save himself, 
and, in doing so, he spilled the drink 
which I was about to take all down the 
front of my coat. 

“That is too bad and I am certainly 
sorry,” said Mr. Anderson, handing me 
his flask which he had in his hand and 
at the same time taking out his hand- 
kerchief. ‘It was clumsy of me, and I 
am afraid J have made a mess of your 
coat. Take another drink while I am 
drying it off, because present-day whisky 
is not so good for cloth.” 

I took the drink and stood still while 
he was drying my coat. 

“That is the best I can do,” he said, 
“and when it dries out it will be all 
right. I guess we had better hit the hay, 
and I will say good night.” 

“Well, I am very glad to have met 
you, Mr. Anderson,” I said. “I have 
enjoyed your company very much, and 
especially the exhibition of magical 
slight off hand you have given me, and 
in return I will give you a similar ex- 
hibition, which I hope you will find both 
interesting and instructive.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Anderson in 
a puzzled way. 

“Well,” I says, “if you will unroll 
that handkerchief of yours and look at 
the roll inside of it which you have just 
taken from my pocket while you were 
being so thoughtful as to dry me off, 
you will find that it has been magically 
changed from money in bills to merely 
plain, soft paper, with just one five-dol- 
lar bill on the outside, which I hope 
you will accept from me as a keepsake. 
So I will wish you not only good night 
but good-by, because something tells me 
that you will not be on this train in the 
morning, and I think you will be wise 
not to be.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, since then I have 
not seen nothing of Mr. Anderson and 
the gamblers, so I guess they have left 
the train. This is the only incident of 
educational value I have come across so 
far in my travels, and my remaining 
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fellow passengers do not seem very in- 
teresting. I am hoping to be in Camby- 
ville by to-morrow night, and I am look- 
ing forward to seeing the scenes of my 
youth again and to the warm welcome 
promised by the committee. No doubt 
everybody will be glad to see me, and 
will be interested in what I have done 
and what I have to tell them. 

In one way it will be like the fable 
about the Prodigal Son, though unfor- 
tunately my parents have passed away 
and, of course, I am not coming back 
broke. But I would not wonder if they 
would kill the Fatted Calf for me, meta- 
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phorically speaking, as Ontario is no 
longer dry, and make a fuss over me, 
though, being of a modest disposition, 
I am not out for publicity. 

As writing is a tiring job, I will now 
close and relieve the te deum of travel, 
though I have not a great deal left, and 
so no more at present from yours truly, 

Jup Pacme_r. 

P. S.: If you would kindly see if 
Jake Toft is sober and, if he is not, ask 
Harry Leamy to feed and water Pete 
till he is, I will do the same for you, 
and I have staked the butcher for bones 
with meat on them. sew. 


Watch for another story by A. M. Chisholm in an carly issue. 
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MR. BEAU BRUMMEL BURKE 


NE of Mr. Hoover’s most trusted advisers during his campaign for the presi- 
dency, and a man who is close to him now, is James Francis Burke, the Pitts- 


burgh lawyer. 


Burke knows human nature, law, and politics. 


He was a member 


of the House of Representatives until he got tired of it and decided to devote all 
his time to his profession, in which he soon became a wealthy man. 
He is one of the most thoroughly self-made men in all the fertile and flowery 


reaches of this republic. 
papers. 


Before he was ten, he was out on his own, selling news- 
When he was twelve, he was working in a combination livery stable and 


general store on the edge of Pittsburgh, and taking charge of the place when the 


boss was out. 


He did every sort of chore that a small, small boy could do and 


many that older lads could not do, and all the time he was saving his pennies, 
studying and buying his own education. 

That picturesque experience, combined with his sunny Irish disposition, taught 
him. how to handle men and make them love him. When Chief Justice Taft was 
president, he said Jim Burke was Pittsburgh’s most beloved citizen. 

While in Congress, Burke was known as the best-dressed man in Washington, 
and to-day he is the personification of sartorial elegance. Soon after he appeared 
in the national capital as a lawmaker, a newspaper correspondent published a 
kidding story describing the splendors of the Burke costumes, his gift for the 
blending of colors and the sharpness of the crease in his trouser legs. Notified 
that the new congressman wanted to see him, the correspondent approached him 
with reluctance, convinced that the victim of his kidding was enraged and all set 
to bawl him out. 

But he got a surprise. “I want to congratulate you on that excellent piece 
of writing,” Burke said. “But,” he went on, a twinkle in his eye, “what a bum 
observer you are! You didn’t even notice that on that particular day the hue of 
my tie clashed terribly with the color of the border of the handkerchief in my 
breast pocket!” 
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For the SAKE of OLD MAN 


UST after dinner Mrs. Ben Low- 
enstein broke the news to her well- 
filled husband. 

“Don't take off your shoes, Ben,” she 
said, as they walked into the living room 
and Ben sank into his favorite chair 
under the reading lamp. “We got com- 
p’ny to-night.” 

Ben regarded her inquiringly. ‘“Com- 
pny? Who is it, Clara?” 

“It's Annie Stein and her papa,” she 
replied. 

A look of displeasure settled upon his 
countenance. 

“Annie and old man Stein?” he com- 
plained. “How are they coming here 
to-night, Clara? For why did you got 
to go to work and ask them? You know 
I can’t stand neither of them.” 


“Did I ask them?” she retorted, flush- 
ing. “‘Annie called me up this after- 
noon and said she and her papa would 
be here to-night. Is that asking her?” 

“You could said we won't be home,” 
he grumbled. 

“Not with Annie Stein, I couldn't. 
If I did, then she would ask me where 
was we going, and then I'd have to say 
something. Then to-morrow she would 
find out if we was really there or not. 
Anyway, Ben, what’s so terrible about © 
Uncle Pincus and Annie? Just because 
they are my relatives, are they poison, 
Ben?” 

“T ain’t trying to get personal with 
you about relatives,” he said placatingly. 
“But if them two ain’t poison, Clara, 
then arsynic is a fine tonic.” 


Lowenstein Walks Into the Rose-Pink Dawn of a New To-morrow. 
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STEIN By Raymond Leslie Goldman 


She leaned forward belligerently. 
Her devotion to her Cousin Annie and 
Uncle Pincus was not one of the great 
loves of history, but they were her rela- 
tives, and Ben had attacked them. So 
she felt duty bound to rise to their de- 
fense. 

“You ought to be ashamed the way 
you talk!’ she rebuked warmly. “Annie 
is a fine girl, even if she does talk a lit- 
tle too much——” 

“He interrupted her with a mirthless 
laugh. 

“A little too much! She could talk 
for two days steady after she’s finished 
with what she’s got to say. As for 
calling her a ‘girl,’ Clara, if she is that 
young, then you and me are still bottle 
babies !” 


“Shush!”’ Mrs. Lowenstein exclaimed. 
“How you ‘exaggerate! She is only 
thirty-four, Ben. I know it, because 
she was having her eighteen-years-old 
birthday party on the day when Uncle 
Pincus finished his Quicky-Slicky 
Noodle Slicer. And that was sixteen 
years ago.” 

Again Ben laughed; and this time 
there was a certain ring of heartiness 
to it. 

“That noodle slicer! Don’t I remem- 
ber it, Clara? A grand inwention that 
was! You slip in the roll of noodle 
dough, turn the wheel, feed the noodles 
to the knife and lose your fingers.” 

“That ain’t so!” she denied. “The 
reason he didn’t make a fortune with 
that there noodle cutter was because 
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there was four other cutters on the 
market and Uncle Pincus couldn’t even 
get a patent on it. No matter what you 
say, Ben Lowenstein, Uncle Pincus is a 
great inwentor. He is a smart feller. 
Only he never gets any luck.” 

Ben continued to smile in reminis- 
cence. 

“Maybe you call him smart, Clara, 
but I would call him something else 
again. All his life he wastes up his 
time fixing up inwentions that either 
they won’t work or they ain’t no good 
if they do work. You take that there 
Handy-Dandy Collapsible Fountain 
Pen, f’r instance; by the time you got 
through using it, it was you instead of 
the pen which collapsed. Didn’t he 
bring it over to show it to us, and he 
practic’ly rooned the rug in the front 
room? And your brother, Henry Kutt- 
ner, was sucker enough to back him up 
with nilly two thousand dollars which 
he never saw a nickel of it again.” 

“Just the same, Ben w 

“Tt’s no wonder your poor Aunt Min- 
nie died so many years ago. Everything 
in her house was a inwention. If she 
opened a door to the kitchen, she started 
the oven, set off the alarm clock, and 
the water begun to run in the bathtub. 
Then she’d have to hurry quick and 
turn everything off. It practic'ly killed 
her.” 

“She died from hardening with the 
arteries,” cried Mrs. l.owenstein. 

“T bet you it was starvation,” he re- 


turned. “The only thing old man Stein 
couldn’t never inwent was food and 
money.” 


“He always got bad luck,” said Mrs. 
Lowenstein. “If it wasn’t one thing, 
it was another which kept him from 
making a million dollars. You take 
that there feller Edison which he in- 
wents a simply little think like a light 
bulb which even a child could think it 
up. Nothing but a little piece of glass 
which you screw in the light socket! 
Compare that to Uncle Pincus’ Easy- 
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Pleasy Combination Dishwasher and 
Music Box! The wheels and things 
which was inside that there machine! 
It was wonderful! But still he couldn’t 
make money with it.” 

“Ts it a wonder?” Ben laughed. 
“You put in ten dishes and you took 
vut a hundred and fifty pieces! Besides, 
you had your choice you should got 
music in your kitchen or wash your 
dishes in the front room. And you call 
that wonderful! A lunytic could make 
up inwentions like that.” 

“That’s what you say,” Mrs. Lowen- 
stein sniffed. “But if even one of his 
things had been lucky and he made a 
million dollars with it, then he’d be a 
great man and you'd be proud to call 
him your Uncle Pincus. There was his 
grand inwention for autymobiles. In- 
stead you should put water in the bat- 
tery, you put in Uncle Pincus’ Happy- 
Snappy Battery Fluid, and then the bat- 
tery couldn’t never run down at all.” 

Ben waved his hand. “Yo! Who 
said it couldn’t run down, Clara? Any- 
hoe, that was his best inwention; be- 
cause he made fifty gallon of that there 
stuff, Clara, and even if it didn’t work 
in the battery, still Uncle Pincus has 
been getting drunk on it every Saturday 
night, reg’lar.”’ 

The doorbell rang at that moment, 
and Mrs. Lowenstein hurried to its sum- 
mons. She greeted her uncle and cousin 
affectionately, relieved the old man of 
his hat and brief case, and escorted the 
visitors into the living room, where Ben 
welcomed them coolly. 

Pincus Stein, inventor and _ scientist, 
was a geritleman of the old school. That 
is, he still wore a beard and a black-silk 
skullcap. There was more to this than 
a mere clinging to tradition. He be- 
lieved that a scholar such as he, should 
wear long, flowing locks; and since an 
unkind Nature had given him a bald 
head, he vindictively grew a long, flow- - 
ing beard and wore the skullcap to hide 
the hirsute poverty of his scalp. 
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He carried himself with the grave 
dignity of a man who has accomplished 
important things; and although his 
squarish frock coat was threadbare and 
shiny—and bore traces of food which 
so poor a man really could not afford 
to lose—the heart which beat beneath 
it was full of confidence that some day 
true greatness would find suitable recog- 
nition. His collar—which was of a ma- 
terial invented by himself and was per- 
fectly safe so long as he kept his dis- 
tance from heat—was of the turndown 
variety; but his artistic Windsor tie was 
wasted on account of his beard. 

His daughter Annie was a tall, raw- 
boned woman who was certainly no com- 
pliment to his creative genius. Behind 
her thick-lensed glasses, her pop eyes 
looked like those magnified bottled 
fruits you see in the horticultural ex- 
hibits. In self-defense she had acquired 
the habit of almost incessant talking. At 
home with her father, the moment her 
tongue stopped wagging, the old man 
would force her to listen to the details 
of a new invention. 

Annie almost at once got Mrs. Low- 
enstein into a corner; which left Ben to 
Uncle Pincus. Ben did not know how 
it came about, but he suddenly realized 
that they were talking about airplanes. 

“Within a coupla years, Ben,” Uncle 
Pincus expounded earnestly, “everybody 
would be going places in airplanes.” 

Ben shrugged. ‘‘Not everybody, Un- 
cle Pincus. I know at least one person 
who won't be going no place in one of 
them risky things.” 

“Ha! You are afraid, Ben?” 

“T ain’t afraid,” said Ben, “because I 
ain’t in one of them. Furthermore, I 
ain’t never going to be, neither. Quick 
enough I can go places in trains and 
autymobiles; and that’s risky enough 
for me.” 

“That proves you are afraid!” Uncle 
Pincus discovered. 

“All right then,” Ben agreed; “‘it’s 
proved.” 
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“No, it ain’t. That don’t prove it.” 
“Didn't you just said it did?” cried 


Ben. “What are you talking about, 
anyhoe?” 
“T mean,” Uncle Pincus explained 


loftily, “it don’t prove you are afraid 
to go up in a airplane.” 

Ben nodded. “That's right. 
I’m afraid of is coming down.” 

“Ha! I knew you would said that. 
And again you are wrong.” 

Ben began to lose patience. “Wrong! 
Listen, Uncle Pincus. Don’t I know if 
I am afraid and what about?” 

“Evidencely you don’t. When you 
said you are afraid to go up in a air- 
plane, you are wrong. When you said 
you are afraid to come down in one, 
you are wrong again, Because——” 

“All right,” Ben put in. ‘What I’m 
afraid of is going up in one and com- 
ing down without one. Now maybe 
you are satisfied, Uncle Pincus.” 

“TI knew you would said that!” re- 
turned Uncle Pincus. “But you are 
wrong. You ain’t afraid of coming 
down, even without one.” 

“T ain't!” 

“No. What you are afraid of is hit- 
ting the ground after you come down!” 

Ben rubbed his knees with his palms. 
“Such crazy talk!” 

“T knew you would said that!” chuck- 
led Uncle Pincus. “I——” 

“Listen, Uncle Pincus,’ Ben inter- 
rupted angrily. “Don’t keep saying you 
knew what I was going to say. If you 
know it beforehand everything I am 
going to say before I said it, then 
what's the use bothering me with talking 
like this? I could just as well go on 
reading my paper while you go in the 
other room and ask me questions which 
you know what I am going to answer 
them! Ain’t it?” 

“Now don’t get mad, Ben,” soothed 
the old man. “You can’t get no place 
in a argyment by getting mad.” 

“T ain't trying to get no place, 
neither,” replied Ben, “either in a air- 
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plane or in a argyment. I got enough 
argyments all day down by my office 
without coming home and getting into 
one. So far as I am concerned, Uncle 
Pincus, you are right and I am wrong, 
and that ends it. And if you knew I 
was going to say that, don’t tell me 
about it; because I am liable to forget 
how old you are.” 

“*Shush, Ben! You are terrible ex- 
cite’ble. What I am getting at is that 
the only thing now which makes most 
people afraid to ride all the time in air- 
planes is because they are afraid of 
falling down and getting killed. Mind 
you, Ben, they ain’t afraid of going up; 
they ain’t afraid of coming down; it’s 
only because they would probably got 
' killed when they hit the ground if some- 
thing should maybe happen to the air- 
plane.” 

“Did that take you long to figger that 
out?” asked Ben. 

“T been working on it for nilly a 
year,” Uncle Pincus answered proudly. 

“Maybe that was work for you,” Ben 
said pointedly. ‘Now for the next year, 
suppose you get to work on figgering 
out, say, why people are afraid of rat- 
tlesnakes.” 

“T done that already,’’ Uncle Pincus 


replied unexpectedly. “I deweloped my °* 


wonderful Right-Bite Snake Antitoxin. 
For two days before you are going to 
come up with a snake, Ben, you take 
Right-Bite three times a day before 
meals. Then, even if the snake bites 
you, it couldn’t hurt you. It makes you 
completely antitoxicated, and you don’t 
have no trouble at all.” 

“Then what’s the matter with it?” 
Ben inquired. 

“There’s nothing the matter with it,” 
Uncle Pincus declared warmly. “By 
rights, it should have made me into a 
millionaire. But the only way to prove 
to them fools that my inwention would 
work, somebody would got to take it, 
Ben, three times a day for two days 
before meals, and then go out and let a 
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snake bite them. And nobody would 
do it.” 

“You could do it yourself, couldn’t 
you?” Ben suggested hopefully. 

Uncle Pincus shook his head and 
sighed. ‘Annie won’t let me.” 

“That’s where she is a fool,” said 
Ben. “But, anyhoe, I guess you couldn’t 
take it three times a day before meals, 
Uncle Pincus, because I bet you ain’t 
had three meals in one day since you 
was a baby.” 

“To get back to airplanes,” said Uncle 
Pincus, “I been working nilly a year on 
how it could be so safe to go up in one 
that even if you had to get out before 
you come down, even then it wouldn’t 
make any diff’rence to you.” 
¢ “It don’t make no diff’rence to you,” 
put in Ben. “The diff’rence it makes is 
to your relatives.” 

Uncle Pincus ignored this. “The way 
it is now, Ben, they give you a pary- 
shoot which you strap on your back or 
some place. When you fall out, or it 
comes time to jump for your life, where 
are you?” 

“You know what I am going to say,” 
said Ben. 

“That’s right; you are a goner, Ben. 
Because the way them paryshoots is 
now, sometimes they work good and 
sometimes they don’t. After you fall 
out, you got to wait until you drop down 
maybe two hundred feet; and then you 
pull a string or a trigger, Ben, to open 
up the paryshoot. If you open it up too 
soon, then it ketches in the airplane and 
you are a goner. If you wait too long, 
then you are also a goner.” 

Ben nodded. ‘“That’s why I would 
stick on the ground.” 

“You see?” Uncle Pincus exclaimed 
delightedly. ““That’s how you feel about 
it! That’s how most people feels about 
it also. It’s all because the paryshoots 
they got now is no good. The inwen- 
tor what could inwent a paryshoot 
which it would positively work every 
time without fail, then he would make 
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millions of dollars with it, Ben.” He 
suddenly sprang to his feet. “You wait 
here, Ben, till I get me my case which 
Clara put in the hall closet. I'll show 
you something which it is wonderful!” 

Ben looked at his watch. It was not 
yet nine o'clock and he knew that the 
Steins never departed before eleven. 
With a groan of resignation, he sank 
back into his chair and awaited Uncle 
Pincus’ return with the formidable brief 
case. But Ben was not to have even 
the solace of his armchair. The old man 
insisted upon migrating to the adjoining 
dining room where he could spread out 
his plans on the round table. 

“You come here also, Clara,” called 
Uncle Pincus. “I want you should see 
this.” 

“Yes, Clara; you should see it,” said 
Annie. “It's the only really grand in- 
wention papa ever turned out.” 

Ben found himself gazing unpleasur- 
ably at a number of meaningless designs 
crisscrossed by dotted lines and sprin- 
kled with letters of the alphabet. His 
wife, standing at his side, stared with 
wide eyes. 

“Ain’t that simply wonderful, Ben?” 
she exclaimed. ‘Look at all them dif- 
f’rent things it’s got to it!” She turned 
to the inventor. ‘‘What is it, Uncle Pin- 
cus?” 

Ben snorted. “How do you know 
how wonderful it is, Clara, when you 
don’t even know what it is?” 

“This here,” began the old man, “is 
the Live-and-Let-Live Safety Pary- 
shoot. Now, in this first figger, from 
AtoB ye 

He spoke for the better part of fifteen 
minutes, and Ben felt as if he had fallen 
into a tub of alphabet soup. He seemed 
to grasp, however, that Uncle Pincus’ 
parachute was a sort of garment worn 
around the waist like a skirt. The very 
moment that the wearer found himself 
in the air without benefit of airplane, the 
skirt opened wide, ingeniously supported 
by braces and stays; and the wearer 


floated down gently and harmlessly to 
earth. 

“Nothing could happen to you w:ih 
this on,” concluded Uncle Pincus. “You 
don’t got to pull no triggers or strings; 
you don’t got to wait after you fall out 
to see if you are going to get killed. All 
you got to do is fall, and the Live-and- 
Let-Live Paryshoot docs the rest. The 
way they got it now, if you fall out 
from less than two hundred feet or 
more even, then it’s too soon to be 
saved; but with my wonderful inwen- 
tion, you could fall from even twenty- 
five feet and still it would work. If you 
was a leaf, you couldn’t come down to 
the ground easier!” 

“That’s all good,” said Ben, “but 
everybody which got in a airplane would 
have to wear such a skirt! How would 
a man look with such a thing on?” 

“T knew you would said that!’ cried 
the old man. “But how would he look if 
he don’t wear it, Ben, and he falls out? 
What's the diff’rence how he looks as 
long as he gets saved? When men 
first bought them dusters for autymo- 
biles, how did they look? Was that such 
a beautiful garment, Ben? 

“T guess that’s right,” Ben found 
himself agreeing. “If everybody wore 
it, then it would be all right.” 

“Of course it would,” chimed in Mrs. 
Lowenstein. “It’s wonderful, Uncle 
Pincus! I'm positively proud of you. 
Why don't you show this to somebody? 
Then you would be a rich man.” 

Uncle Pincus shook his head and 
sighed. “Until I make up a model, I 
couldn't do nothing with it. And a 
model costs money.” 

“How much, Uncle Pincus?” 
asked. 

“About a thousand dollars, anyhoe.” 

“A thousand dollars!” cried Ben. “If 
it costs that much to make one, what 
would you got to sell it for to make a 
profit? Are people paying out maybe 
fifteen hundred dollars for a pary- 
shoot ?” 


she 
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“You don’t understand, Ben. That’s 
only what it would cost to make up a 
model. Afterward, it wouldn't cost 
maybe only fifteen or twenty dollars 
apiece. Models is always terrible ex- 
pensive.” : 

“You got right about that,” Ben re- 
turned sagely. ‘‘Joe Freedman’s son 
spent a fortune on them, and one of 
them sued that sucker for breech of 
promises.” 

“If we had a thousand dollars,” said 
Annie, “then in a short time we would 
be millionaires. This is the first time 
I ever got worked up about one of 
papa’s inwentions.”’ 

For a moment Mrs. Lowenstein was 
silent. Suddenly she tugged at Ben’s 
sleeve and by sign language bade him 
to follow her into the front room. 
There they began in whispers and ended 
in clamor. 

“Never!” Ben shouted. ‘I should 
give that lunytic a thousand dollars! 
Are you crazy, Clara? Am I? Since 
when am I throwing away a thousand 
dollars on paryshoots ?” 

Ben was adamant, and Clara finally 
surrendered a lost cause. After another 
stormy session in the dining room, dur- 
ing which Ben held three enemies at 
bay, Uncle Pincus and Annie departed 
in angry disappointment, and Ben went 
wearily to bed. 

“A thousand dollars on paryshoots!” 
he grumbled as he sank to slumber. 
“Such crazy business!” 

His mood was dark the next day 
when he accompanied his friend, Sidney 
Soloman, to the L. & K. Restaurant for 
lunch. When Sidney questioned him, 
Ben was glad to explain the cause of his 
ill humor. Leaning forward to speak 
above the cross current of the café’s 
midday din, Ben told Sidney all about 
Uncle Pincus and the Live-and-Let-Live 
Safety Parachute. 

“And now,” he concluded, “because I 
ain’t such a sucker I should throw a 
thousand dollars in the gutter, my wife 
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acts at home like I insulted her, Sid- 
ney. That’s how I got it.” 

Sidney sighed sympathetically. “Then 
I feel sorry for you, Ben, and that’s all 
I got to say. But just the same, you 
would be a fool to throw away your 
money like that.” 

“Don’t I know that, Sidney?” 

“You could make enough money with 
selling skirts and blouses without 
monkeying with paryshoots,” Sidney 
went on. “You take Sam Weinberg, f’r 
instance. There’s a feller which he is 
coining money, Ben. I was talking to 
him yesterday and he was telling me 
how grand his skirt-and-blouse business 
is.” 

“That crook!” Ben exclaimed. “A 
feller like that ain’t so much a competi- 
tor, Sidney, as a enemy. He goes out 
of his way to take away my best cus- 
tomers, if he could. He steals my best 
numbers so I got to watch him every 
minute.” 

“Did I say he wasn’t a crook, Ben? 
But just the same, he is coining money. 
He is running overtime filling sev’ral 
big orders ; and now he tells me he hopes 
to land Glazer & Co. of Detroit.” 

“Glazer & Co.!" cried Ben, his face 
growing ashen. “He told you that, Sid- 
ney? That crook! That low-life 
thief !” 

“Ben!” Sidney was alarmed at Ben’s 
apoplectic condition. ‘Do you want to 
bust a blood vessel ?” 

“Yes!” answered Ben. “I want to 
bust one! But not mine—Weinberg’s! 
Sidney, don’t you know that Glazer & 
Co. of Detroit is one of the best cus- 
tomers I got? For five years now I 


been selling Milton Glazer every year. 


when he comes to New York to buy. 
How could that Weinberg take him 
away from me?” ; 

“He hopes to do it with one special 
number he’s got,” answered Sidney. 
“Tt’s what he calls his No. 622-R.” 

“Ai!” Ben groaned. “T know what 
number that is, Sidney. My designer 
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got it up special for me to show it to 
Glazer when he comes here in ten days 
to two weeks from now. And now I 
guess Weinberg stole it off me. It’s the 
one I showed you last week, Sidney— 
my No. 435-B.” 

“T wouldn't be surprised,” said Sid- 
ney. “But just the same, Ben, you can’t 
do any good by shivering all over like a 
leaf. If Glazer is your customer, he 
would come first by your showroom, 
wouldn’t he? Then ie 

“Unless,” put in Ben pessimistically, 
“Weinberg could get to him first and 
make him look first over his line. If 
that would happen, Sidney, then he 
would fall for that number which Wein- 
berg stole off me. And then I'd lose 
Glazer & Co.” 

“Don't let him do that then,” Sidney 
advised. “Watch for when Glazer is 
going to arrive and see him first if vou 
got to meet him at the train. Then you 
got nothing to worry about.” 

“That’s what I'll do,” said Ben. “But 
even then, if you think I ain’t got noth- 
ing to worry about, you don’t know that 
thief, Weinberg.” 

“T will help you, Ben,” promised Sid- 
ney. “Weinberg don’t know how you 
and me are such good friends like broth- 
ers. He’s took a liking to me, Ben, and 
that’s how he gets so confidential with 
me. I will keep in touch with him, 
y'understand, and I'll find out what his 
plans are; and then I'll tell you. So 
don’t worry.” 

The council of war was interrupted 
by the approach of a large, smiling in- 
dividual who, advancing upon Ben from 
the rear, gave him a hearty slap on the 
hack which dislodged a generous mouth- 
ful of Weiner schnitzel. 

“Ben Lowenstein!"’ he cried, maneu- 
vering to face Ben. “And here’s old 
Sidney Soloman, too! How are you, 
anyway ?”’ 

“Monty Gross!” cried Ben and Sid- 
ney in a breath. And they shook hands 
all around. 
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“Sit down and eat with us,” Ben in- 
vited. “We just started. By golly! 
It’s been a long time since we seen you 
around here, Monty. You are living 


now in Calyfornia, ain’t you? What 
are you doing now, Monty?” 
“Me?” answered Monty largely. 


“Why, I am in a up-to-date business 
now. I am no longer a back number 
which sells skirts and blouses or coats 
and suits like you two.” 

Ben frowned. “A back number, 
Monty? Since when is ladics’ high- 
class garments a back-number business? 
Up-to-date ladies maybe don’t wear 
much, Monty, but they still wear a lit- 
tle. How are you so up to date? Do 
you sell boots-legs ?” 

“I'm in the airplane business,” an- 
swered Monty. “I guess that’s up to 
date for you! I'm with a fact’ry in 
Los Angeles, where we make a com- 
plete line of asesseries for airplanes.” 

“What do you mean—asesseries?” 
Ben inquired. 

“Things which you put on a air- 
plane,’ Monty explained. “Instruments 
for the pilot, f’r instance; and a patent 
cloth for the wings, and all such things 
like that.” 

“And paryshoots?”’ ventured Ben. 

“Paryshoots?” Monty repeated. “Oh, 
sure—paryshoots! That’s one of the 
biggest items we got. If I told you, 
3en, the volume of business we done 
last year in paryshoots, you wouldn't 
believe it at all. In fact, that’s why I’m 
here in New York now.” 

“How is that?” 

“We heard about a feller here in New 
York which he claims he's got a im- 
proved paryshoot,” said Monty. “If it’s 
as good as he says, then we are prepared 
to offer as high as a hundred thousand 
doilars to take over the patent. That's 
the kind of business we do with pary- 
snoots! And that’s only one item, mind 
you!” 

Ben shot Sidney a look which said a 
great deal. 
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“What’s this here  feller’s 
Monty?” Ben asked. 

Monty smiled mysteriously. ‘That I 
couldn’t tell you, Ben, because every- 
thing is got to be secrets.” 

“Is it maybe, say, Stein?” 

Monty shook his head. “That much 
I could told you. It ain’t Stein. Why 
do vou ask, Ben?” 

“Well,” Ben explained, “it’s because 
I am in partners with a great inwentor 
named Pincus Stein which he has in- 
wented a new kind of paryshoot for air- 
planes. I am backing him, Monty, be- 
cause his paryshoot is the grandest in- 
wention which you ever seen in your 
life! I don’t know what kind of pary- 
shoot this here other feller has inwented, 
but I know it ain’t one-two-three with 
Pincus Stein’s Live-and-Let-Live Safety 
Paryshoot.”’ 

Monty rubbed his blue-black chin 
thoughtfully. 

“That sounds interesting, Ben. I’d 
like to take a look at it.” 

“You could!” cried Ben, quivering 
with excitement. ‘‘Uncle Pincus has got 
it all down on paper, and you could let 
him make an explaining of it.” 

“On paper!” Monty waved a large 
hand. “Oh, that wouldn’t do. I got to 
see a model. Ain’t he got a model?” 

“Not yet,” Ben replied. ‘But he’s 
getting it made up a model, and it 
wouldn’t take long before it’s ready to 
show vou. How long would you be 
here, Monty?” 

“Ten days to two weeks, anyway. 
I’m staying at the Astor, Ben. T[ tell 
you what you do. When the model is 
ready. you get in touch with me and 
we'll arrange for a demonstration. If 
it’s really good, we are prepared to pay 
as high as a hundred thousand for the 
patent rights. That’s how we do busi- 
ness.” 

“A hundred thousand,” Ben mur- 
mured, as if considering the offer. “It’s 
probably worth much more, but we'll 
talk business later.” Then he added: 


name, 
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“Don’t you buy up that other feller’s, 
Monty, until you seen what we got. 
You would regret it all your life.” 

“Don’t worry,” Monty assured. “You 
got to be safe and careful in this busi- 
ness.” 

When Ben and Sidney were alone, 
making their way back to the loft build- 
ing where they had their offices and 
showrooms, Ben exulted: 

“Tam going to make a fortune in this 
paryshoot business, Sidney! Such a 
kwincidence! Right away, as soon as 
I get into the thing, I begin to get cus- 
tomers already! Now I got to quick 
get in touch with Uncle Pincus and tell 
him I have stopped thinking it over and 
would go in with him, fifty-fifty. All 
along I knew it was a wonderful inwen- 
tion, Sidney.” 

“You are crazy, Ben,” Sidney de- 
clared frankly. “You are throwing 
away a thousand dollars in the gutter. 
Didn’t you just tell me a little while ago 
that the inwention was absolutely no 
good ?”’ 

“No good!” cried Ben. ‘How could 
you say it’s no good, Sidney? It’s won- 
derful, I tell you!’ When you got it on, 
you come down like a leaf!” 

“In the first place,” Sidney replied, 
“T don’t know how a leaf comes down. 
And in the second place, Ben, you had 
better keep your eye on Weinberg in- 
stead of paryshoots or else he would 
steal Glazer & Co. away from you. And 
that’s all I got to say.” 


Ben at once sent for Uncle Pincus, 
and that worthy scientist rushed eagerly 
to the office of his nephew-in-law. 

“Well, Uncle Pincus,” said Ben, “I 
am going to back you up after all with 
your paryshoot inwention.” 

Uncle Pincus’ smile was practically 
toothless. He had lost most of his front 
ivories and had never invented anything 
to replace them. 

“T thought you would,” he declared, 
“after you thought it over. This is 
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something, Ben, which you wouldn't 
never regret.” 

“T hope you’re right,’ answered Ben. 
“Anyhoe, I am going to do it for your 
sake. I want you should go ahead and 
get it fixed up a model, and whatever it 
costs, I'll pay it. How do you know it 
would cost a thousand dollars?” 

“That I don’t know,” admitted the 
other. “Maybe, Ben, I put the figger a 
little too high.” 

Ben nodded knowingly. “I bet you 
did, Uncle Pincus. You are not only a 
inwentor, but a good business man also. 
Therefore, I got to watch you so I pay 
out only for the model and not for your 
rent and Annie’s clothes, also.” 

“Ha, Ben!’ Uncle Pincus fingered 
his beard indignantly. “You think I 
would cheat you?” 

“No, I don’t think that,” Ben replied. 
“You are smart; but you ain’t that 
smart. Anyhoe, go ahead right away 
quick and make up a model, because al- 
ready I got somebody who would look 
at it in a demonstration. How long 
would it take?” 

“About ten days to two weeks,” said 
the inventor. 

“The sooner the better,” urged Ben. 
“And now, Uncle Pincus, I want you 
should sign up this here paper which 
makes us fifty-fifty partners in the pary- 
shoot business. And I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if in two weeks from now you 
would be a rich man with, anyway, fifty 
thousand dollars cash.” 

Each passing day brought its glorious 
visions of the future. They were happy 
days for Ben, what with pleasant antici- 
pations, and Clara’s smiling satisfaction, 
and the surprisingly small amount of the 
investment. Uncle Pincus had, indeed, 
set the figure too high at one thousand 
dollars. After Ben footed the bills, in- 
cluding the fee of the patent attorney, 
and the cost of the patent, as well as 
the cost of the model itself, he found 
that he had invested a mere four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars. And in 
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return he would receive at least fifty 
thousand dollars! 

Clara was delighted with Ben's deci- 
sion to help Uncle Pincus. 

“T told you all along, it was a won- 
derful inwention,” she declared. “I 
don’t even think you should be so quick 
about right away selling it to that felle 
for only a hundred thousand dollars. 
Why should you throw it away like 
that ?” 

“Throw it away!” cried Ben. “Is tt 
hundred thousand dollars throwing it 
away? The way you talk, Clara, ycu 
would think that we use that muci: only 
for carfare, and Uncle Pincus alse.” 

“Just the same,” she insisted, “the 
feller which he buys it from you would 
clean up maybe sev’ral millions «with it, 
Ben, and there’s no reason you vhouldn’t 
get more for yourself and Uacle Pin- 
cus.” 

“Maybe you're right abou¢ it,” mur- 
mured Ben thoughtfully. ‘) could ask, 
say, two hundred thousand, and then 
come down to a hundred and fifty.” 

“Why not ask three hundred thou- 
sand and come down to two hundred 
thousand,” she promped. “Then right 
away you make a extry fifty thousand.” 

“Shush!” Ben exclaimed. “Why not 
ask maybe ten millions for it and come 
down to five. You could keep up that 
way forever, Clara! Anyhoe, we got 
to have the demonstration first, and talk 
business afterward.” 

Ben kept in daily communication with 
Uncle Pincus; which was no easy task, 
since the great inventor’s modest tene- 
ment on Hester Street contained only 
the Pincus Stein inventions, and the tele- 
phone was not one of them. For many 
an hour, Ben neglected his skirt-and- 
blouse business while he journeyed to 
the East Side merely to ask how the 
model was coming along. 

“The way vou are running around 
about paryshoots,’”’ Sidney Soloman told 
Ben one afternoon, “you would soon 
get a failure in your business. Are you 
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gone crazy, Ben? Just this morning, 
Sam Weinberg was telling me how he 
hopes positively to land Milton Glazer 
of Glazer & Co. And instead’ you 
should put your mind on that crook so 
he don’t steal your best customer away 
from you, what do you do, Ben? You 
run around after paryshoots!” 

“Listen, Sidney,”’ Ben replied coldly: 
“You got your business and I got mine. 
When I want from you advice, I could 
ask for it, couldn't I? I got time enough 
to get back to this back-number business 
after I clean up anyhoe two hundred 
thousand dollars with paryshoots. To- 
morrow noon the model would be fin- 
ished, Sidney; and at one o’clock Uncle 
Pincus would be ‘here with it to give 
out a demonstration. I got in touch 
with Monty Gross, and he would be 
here to watch it and talk business about 
it afterward.” 

“To-morrow?” cried Sidney. “You 
are having here a demonstration to-mor- 
row at one o'clock?” 

“Why do you get so excited, Sidney?” 
Ben inquired. ‘Is anything the matter 
with one o’clock to-morrow ?” 

“No,” Sidney replied. ‘There’s noth- 
ing the matter with it, Ben. Only at 
three o’clock to-morrow comes in Mil- 
ton Glazer on the Pennsylvania from 
Detroit. And I know for sure that Sam 
Weinberg would positively go to the 
station to meet him at the train so he 
could get at him before you do, Ben.” 

Ben shrugged nonchalantly. ‘“Sup- 
posing so, Sidney?” 

Sidney gasped his amazement. “What 
are you saying, Ben—supposing so? 
Now I know you are crazy! Don’t you 
got sense enough to know that you are 
throwing away your best customer in 
the gutter for a crazy paryshoot which 
T would bet wouldn’t even work at all? 
Why don’t you at least put off the 
demonstration till day after to-morrow, 
and first sell your customer?” 

Ben crossed his short legs with com- 
posure. “TI couldn’t do that, Sidney, 
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because to-morrow at four o'clock 
Monty Gross is leaving here to go back 
home to Calyfornia. Lucky for me, the 
model gets finished just in time; be- 
cause otherwise, Monty couldn’t wait 
another day even to see it. So if I lose 
Glazer & Co., then I lose it, and that’s 
the end. That crook Weinberg could 
have Milton Glazer while I am busy 
counting up my three hundred thousand 
dollars on paryshoots.” 

Sadly, Sidney rose to his feet. 

“All I can say, Ben,” he declared 
heavily, ‘is that I am sorry for you 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Don’t be too sorry,” Ben returned 
complacently. ‘‘Come here to-morrow 
at one o'clock and you would see some- 
thing wonderful. Also you would see 
how I would clean up maybe three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars just like 
nothing, Sidney. When you see that, 
then the laugh would be on the other 
foot.” 

The next day, Ben could not quietly 
await the arrival of Uncle Pincus and 
his priceless parachute model. He re- 
mained in his office as long as he could; 
but he kept thinking of all the possible 
means by which an old man might come 
to harm in the busy streets and a rather 
fragile parachute might be ruined at the 
same time. At last he set out personally 
for Hester Street and escorted Uncle 
Pincus and his invention to the office 
in a taxicab. 

“Drive slow and careful,” he cau- 
tioned the driver. “You are practic’ly 
the same as driving a Rockyfeller.” 

“Uncle Pincus,” he told the old man, 
“T am so excited I am shivering all over 
like a leaf! Everything is ready! This 
here Mr. Gross would be by my office 
at one o'clock. Then we will go to- 
gether up on the roof of the building 
where they got a water tank about 
maybe twelve feet high. On the back 
of the tank they got a iron ladder; and 
I’m only afraid you couldn’t maybe climb 
up there.” 
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“Don’t worry with that, Ben,’ as- 
sured old man Stein. “I could get up 
there all right. I am not so old, y’un- 
derstand, which I couldn’t walk up a 
ladder even.” 

“T was talking yesterday with that 
there Monty Gross,” said Ben, “and he 
said if our paryshoot was good at twelve 
feet high, then it was wonderful.” 

“I knew he would said that,” said 
Uncle Pincus. 

“The question is,” Ben went on 
eagerly, “would it positively work? Did 
you maybe try it this morning after you 
got it, Uncle Pincus?” 

Uncle Pincus briskly washed his 
hands in the air. “Would it work! 
Ben, you should be so sure of everv- 
thing else! Did I try it to-day? I knew 
you would ask that! Yes, Ben, I tried 
it. I put it on, and I stood on my bed, 
and I jumped off my bed: And. Ben, 
so help me, it took me nilly five minutes 
to get down to the floor! That’s how 
soft and gentle I floated down. Like a 
leaf, Ben!” 

Ben heaved a great sigh of relief. He 
grinned happily. He laid his hand on 
the old man’s knee. At that moment 
he felt a genuine affection for Uncle 
Pincus. 

The taxicab suddenly swerved; the 
driver sounded the horn madly and 
reached for his brake. 

“Look out!’ screamed Ben as the 
other machine missed them by a hair's 
breadth. 

The accident avoided, the driver he- 
gan to curse with a proficiency peculiar 
to cab drivers. Ben regained his breath, 
wiped his moist brow and leaned for- 
ward toward the chauffeur. 

“Listen, feller. Didn’t I told you to 
please drive slow and careful? I can’t 
afford to get this old man hurt.”’ 

“Tt was that ether guy!” the driver 
returned. “I’m careful enough.”’ 

There were several other close calls 
before their taxicah drew up before 
Ben’s building, and Ben was trembling 
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as he carefully assisted Uncle Pincus 
to alight. Judging by Ben’s tender so- 
licitude, one would have imagined that 
Uncle Pincus was an invalid in the last 
stages of something or other. 

“Watch out, there, Uncle Pincus! 
It’s a step!” 

“Now be careful, Uncle Pincus! 
Don’t lean against that there elyvator 
door and maybe fall down!” 

They arrived at last at Ben’s office. 
There, Monty Gross was already in at- 
tehdance, and Ben greeted him heartily, 
presenting Uncle Pincus with a flourish 
which would have sufficed for Robert 
Fulton. Dubiously, Monty regarded 
the great inventor’s flowing whiskers 
and black-silk skullcap. Monty's pana- 
cea was “up to date,” and Uncle Pincus 
didn’t seem to fit into the picture. 

“T got my grips here with me,” he told 
Ben, pointing to his luggage, ‘“‘so I could 
eo straight from here to my train. We 
better hurry up with the demonstration, 
gentlemen. Then if everything is all 
right, we could have a little time to talk 
business.”” 

“Right away we'll go up to the roof,” 
said Ben. “Uncle Pincus, have you 
got your patents with you? Monty, did 
you maybe bring along some contracts 
for the business?” 

“Don't worry about that,” said 
Monty. “First we'll see how good it 
is.” 

“Tt's good all right,” promised Ben. 
“By golly!” he thought. “Tt’s a shame 
Sidney didn’t get here to see it!” 

But when they came out upon the 
roof, Ben saw Sidney lolling against the 
base of the water tank. 

“TIa! So here you are, Sidney!” 
Ben exclaimed. ‘Now you could watch 
one of the grandest inwentions what 
was ever inwented.” 

“T hope it’s good like you say,” Sid- 
nev answered lugubriously. “Because 
Weinberg is already at the station to 
meet Milton Glazer at the train. So 
early he gets there beforehand, just to 
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make sure he wouldn’t positively miss 
him.” 

“Forget Weinberg,” said Ben: ‘and 
Milton Glazer also. You are one of 
them fellers, Sidney, who would talk 
ladies’ garments when the world was 
coming to a end. Now we are ready! 
Uncle Pincus, give out the demonstra- 
tion!” 

Uncle Pincus proceeded to remove his 
collar and tie, his shiny frock coat and 
patched vest, uncovering to the gentle 
spring breeze a faded red undershirt 
and soiled gray suspenders. With con- 
fident fingers, he untied his parcel and 
disclosed the precious model of the Live- 
and-Let-Live Safety Parachute. This 
was the first time Ben had laid eyes 
upon it. 

“By golly!” he breathed. “It’s made 
un in lavender! That’s a classy shade 
all right. Well, Monty, what you think 
about it? It’s a nifty, ain’t it? What 
do vou say?” 

Monty took the parachute from Uncle 
Pincus and examined it closely, inside 
and out. He looked keenly at the stays 
and braces cleverly concealed under the 
pleated material. 

“Tl say one thing,” he declared at 
length, “and that is, this here is certainly 
something entirely new in paryshoots. I 
have seen every paryshoot on the 
market, and a lot that ain’t on the 
market, but I never seen one like this 
here.” : 

“T knew you would said that,” said 
Uncle Pincus. ‘“Tt’s diff’rent, Mr. 
Gross. It’s wonderful, even if I do say 
so myself. Now watch close how it 
works. I would first climb up the ladder 
there to the top of that tank. Then I 
would put on the paryshoot and float 
down like a leaf.” 

With the skirt under his arm, Uncle 
Pincus walked to the foot of the ladder, 
grasped a rung firmly, and began the 
ascent. 

“Be careful, Uncle Pincus!’ Ben 
shouted nervously. ‘Take it easy, Un- 
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cle Pincus! Remember you ain’t got 
your paryshoot on yet!” 

Sidney stood beside Ben, watching 
with the others the slowly mounting old 
man. 

“The old boy sure wears a hot color 
underwear,” he remarked. 

“Sidney!” cried Ben, without taking 
his eyes off old man Stein. ‘“How could 
you make talk about underwear when 
we are practic’ly in the middle of a half 
a million dollars!) Are you crazy, Sid- 
ney? My God, if he should give a slip 
now! Ai! No, he’s all right! There! 
Now he’s on top of the tank! He’s 
safe” 

Uncle Pincus, safely atop the tank, 
walked to the edge and looked down 
upon his expectant audience. He spoke, 
however, only for the benefit of Mr. 
Monty Gross. 

“Now, watch close how I put on the 
paryshoot. It’s so easy like anything. 
Over the head it goes—like this. Now! 
Then I pull this here strap—so!—and 
it’s tight around the waist. Now see 
how comf’table I could walk in it!” He 
strode several times across the water 
tank, the skirt bellying a little in the 
breeze, his beard waving. 

Sidney began to laugh. 

“Ha-ha! By golly! He looks like 
Greta Garbo with whiskers !” 

Ren gave him a painful nudge in the 
ribs. 

“Hush, Sidney! Either hush your- 
self or get out of here.” 

Monty Gross, watching, rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“T was just wondering, Ben, if you 
could get men to wear a thing like that. 
After all, there’s such a thing like pay- 
ing too big a price for your life.” 

Ben grew pale. “But if every man 
wore them, Monty! You know your- 
self how it is! A man would do what 
everybody else does. Don’t they wear 
golf pants?” 

“That’s right, too.” 


“Sure,” Ben went on eagerly. “And, 
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anyhoe, you don’t got to make them up 
in such a lavender color, Monty. For 
men you could make up grays and dark 
blues and tweeds and things! This kind 
could be for a lady, Monty.” 

“Now watch!” Uncle Pincus called 
from the edge of the tank. “Now I am 
ready to step off and float down like a 


anyway,” said Sidney, “TI 
would now see how it comes down a 
leaf.” 

Monty suddenly held up a restraining 
hand. 

“Wait once, Mr. Stein! I just 
thought about something. From the top 
of that tank down to this roof is about 
maybe twelve feet. All right. And 
from there to the edge of this roof, 
where it goes over the building, is maybe 
twenty feet. Now, suppose, Mr. Stein, 
you float down so slow you don't land 
on the roof, but instead you should go 
over the side? J tell you Hs 

Uncle Pincus interrupted with a con- 
fident laugh. “I knew you would said 
that! But don’t worry, Mr. Gross. In 
the first place I would land in plenty 
of time on the roof. And even if I 
didn’t, it wouldn’t make no diff’rence ; 
because I could just so well float down 
to the street. The only reason I am 
jumping down from here instead of over 
the side of the building, is because I 
want you should see how this works 
even from twelve feet. Now here is 
where I come down.” 

“Wait, Uncle Pincus!” Ben shouted. 
“Are you sure you got everything 
tight ?” 

“It’s tight,” said Uncle Pincus. “This 
here is foolproof, Mr. Gross. So easy 
a baby could put it on right. Now watch 
close while I make a step off.” 

Monty Gross received another sudden 
thought. 

“Wait just a minute, Mr. Stein. 
Maybe you are right about positively 
landing on the roof; but maybe again 
you are wrong. If you are wrong, then 
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you would float over the side of the 
building and land down in the street. 
Maybe one of us should go down and 
kind of keep the street clear for you?” 

“T tell you,” Uncle Pincus answered, 
“positively I would land on the roof. 
I guess I know my own inwention, Mr. 
Gross. With this on, you come down 
slow and gentle like a leaf; but you 
come straight down. It’s one of the 
talking points, Mr. Gross.” 

“Well, go ahead then,” said Monty. 
“We're ready.” 

“By golly!” Ben quivered. “Here 
comes maybe nilly a million dollars!” 

With the skirt lifting a little in the 
wind, Uncle Pincus poised himself on 
the brink, held out his arms coquettishly, 
and with a gay, “Whoop-la!” stepped 
off into space. 

He fell like a load of bricks. 

His descent, indeed, was so rapid 
that the three spectators were still gaz- 
ing up in the air quite a while after 
Uncle Pincus lay at the base of the 
tank, a quaint tangle of lavender skirt, 
red underwear and whiskers. 

““Where—where is he?” gasped Ben, 
staring upward where he expected Uncle 
Pincus to be. 

Then the old man’s earnest groans 
brought attention to himself; and while 
Ben remained transfixed by horror, dis- 
appointment and an overwhelming sense 
of complete catastrophe, Sidney and 
Monty rushed to the side of the para- 
chute jumper. 

They carried him downstairs to Ben’s 
showroom and laid him on a sample 
counter. They removed the parachute 
and made the old man as comfortable as 
possible until the summoned doctor ar- 
rived. 

The doctor made a careful examina- 
tion, and Ben asked in a broken voice: 

“Would he die from it, doctor?” 

The doctor smiled. “He'll live a 
while yet. It’s only his leg that is 
broken in two places. Otherwise he’s 
perfectly all right. We'd better call an 
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ambulance and get him to a hospital so 
J can set that leg properly.” 

Ben nodded. ‘Do what you could, 
octor, and charge it all to me. He ain't 
got a nickel to his name.” 

“Well, Ben,” said Monty, after Uncle 
Pincus was removed. “It’s about time 
for me to go down to the station for my 
train. It’s a lucky thing the old lunytic 
jumped from the tank instead of from 
the side of the building or we’d all be up 
for murder. Phooee! such a_ pary- 
shoot! He would have fell slower if he 
didn’t had it on at all! I have seen 
things fall, Ben; I have seen them throw 
trunks out of a baggage car; I have 
seen them drop out ballast from a bal- 
loon; I have even seen a safe fall from 
up near the second floor. But never in 
my life, Ben, did I ever seen anything 
fall as fast as old man Stein.” 

Thus Monty Gross went his way; and 
in Ben’s office, Ben and Sidney sat to- 
gether in a long silence. Sidney was the 
first to speak. 

“Well, Ben, I guess you got your les- 
son. You are out four hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars with the model; you 
got to pay all the expenses for your 
Uncle Pincus in the hospital with the 
doctor. And, besides, Sam Weinberg 
has gone to work and took away from 
you the best customer which you got. 
It deserves you right, Ben.” 

“Ai!” moaned the ultimate victim. 
“Don’t rub it in, Sidney! Don’t turn 
it a knife in a wound! The way I feel 
already I could go to work and blow 
my brains out and it would be the same 
thing.” 

Sidney looked at his watch. Then he 
grasped Ben’s limp arm. 

“Ben!” he cried. ‘Maybe you still 
got time to get Milton Glazer! Now it’s 
only half past two o'clock. Not until 
three o'clock does that train come in. 
You got time even to get ahead of 
Weinberg! Rush quick down to the 
Hudson Tube and get over to Manhat- 
tan Transfer. There the train stops 
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and you could get on it and meet up 
with Glazer! Do you see?” 

“Do I see?” Ben was already on his 
feet, reaching for his hat on the desk. 
“It's a life-saver, Sidney! Still I would 
get ahead of that crook Weinberg and 
bring Milton Glazer here first!” 

With amazing speed for so short and 
stout a man, Ben streaked from the 
office and made for the Thirty-fourth 
Street station of the tube. In the nick 
of time he caught a Jersey-bound train 
and sank into a seat, puffing dangerously. 

The train roared under the city and 
into the tube beneath the river. .Ben 
sat with watch in hand; and his heart 
ticked the faster. Still, he could not 
keep his mind from reverting to the re- 
cent parachute demonstration. What a 
fool he had been! Four hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars thrown away in the 
gutter! 

“From now on,” he vowed solemnly, 
“T would stick to skirts and blouses.” 

Just before the train emerged from 
underground to run on the elevated tres- 
tle on the Jersey side, there was a delay. 
For what seemed an hour to Ben, the 
train stood still in the darkness. At last 
it moved on, up into daylight; and as 
they rolled into the station at Manhat- 
tan Transfer, Ben saw through the win- 
dow the long Pennsylvania train stand- 
ing across the narrow platform. 

“Tt’s here! I’m in time!” Ben thought 
joyfully. But his exultation was short- 
lived. For the door of his car did not 
open at once; and when he finally tore 
it back and sprang out on the platform, 
the doors of the other train closed with 
a volley of rattles and bangs, and slowly 
continued its journey to New York. 

There was nothing for Ben to do but 
wait for the next eastbound train and 
ride back to New York. With heavy, 
lagging steps he made for his office on 
Thirty-eighth Street; but 
reached his building he passed on in- 
stead of going in. What was the use? 
He hated the sight of his once heloved 


when he , 
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office and showroom. He dreaded to 
look upon the scene of his imbecilic 
fiasco. His hatred for Uncle Pincus 
was absolutely one hundred per cent. 

“He Jonahed me!” he thought bit- 
terly. “It would be a long time before 
IT could ever get such a grand customer 
like Glazer & Co. 
Pincus I would right now be selling Mil- 
ton Glazer such a big order that I would 
make anyhoe five or six thousand dol- 
lars on it. And now I not only lose this 
order, but all other orders in the future. 
I could just as well be dead!” 

He tramped the streets for nearly two 
hours before he gained courage enough 
to return to his office. Before he went 
home, he decided he better drop in and 
see if maybe there was a message there 
for him. 

Tired, discouraged and utterly miser- 
able he walked across his showroom and 
entered his office. But on the threshold 
he stopped, his mouth falling open and 
his eyes bulging. 

“Mr. Glazer!” he gasped. 
you?” 

Mr. Milton Glazer had made himself 
comfortable. He was leaning back in 
Ben’s swivel chair with his feet on the 
other, contentedly puffing one of Ben’s 
cigars. 

“Hello, Ben! Sure it’s me. I been 
waiting for you for nilly twenty minutes 
already.” 

_“And—but didn’t you—didn’t Wein- 
berg 2 

“Oh, I see what you mean! How did 
you know Weinberg was after me?” 

“T knew it!’ Ben replied. “I even 
went over to Manhattan Transfer to see 
you first on the train; and I got there 
just too late.” 

“So that’s it?” said Glazer laughing. 
“Well, I saw Weinberg all right, Ben. 
T just came from his place where he 
showed me his line. But I didn’t give 
him my order yet, Ben, hecause I 
thought it was fair to you I should look 
over your line first, anyway, and give 
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you a chance. After all, you been sell- 
ing me for a long time.” 

Ben forgot that he was tired, discour- 
aged or miserable. He forgot the money 
wasted on Uncle Pincus and his para- 
chute. All he cared about now was that 
Milton Glazer was here, ready to look 
over the supreme line of Lowenstein 
skirts and blouses. 

“It’s early yet!” he cried eagerly. 
“Now I'll show you a line, Glazer, which 
it would knock your eye out!” 

Somehow or other, after an hour of 
critical inspection, Mr. Glazer’s eye still 
reposed in its socket. For every skirt 
which Ben held up before him, Glazer 
had only a grimace of displeasure and a 
firm shake of the head. The blouses 
pleased him better; but what he wanted 
was skirts, not blouses. 

Ben’s heart grew increasingly heavy. 
He had withheld for the last his beauti- 
ful No. 435-B, in royal blue; and now, 
in desperation, he brought it forth. 

But Glazer only shrugged a little and 
made a disparaging gesture with his 
hands. 

“That’s a fair model, Ben,” he de- 
clared; “‘in fact, it’s the only model you 
got at all which T could consider even. 
But Weinberg showed me that very 
model, Ben, and if TI took it, I'd have to 
take it from Weinberg. That much I 
promised him.” 

“He stole it off me!” Ben cried. “It’s 
his 622-R. He stole it, Glazer! He is 
a low-life and a thief! Why should you 
give such a crook your business?” 

“Now, Ben, that ain’t no way to talk,” 
Glazer reproved. ‘‘Now could anybody 
prove he stole it from you? I got to be 
fair in this, Ben. After all, a market is 
open; and since his price is the same as 
yours, I couldn’t turn him down and 
buy the same thing from you. The 
trouble with both your line and Wein- 
berg’s also,” he went on, “is they ain’t 
right up to the minute in style. Even 
that one model ain’t what you could call 
ultra classy. I am surprised, Ben, that 
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you fellers in the business here ain’t 
kept up more with the advance styles 
from Paris. Why did you go to work 
and make everything so skimpy, Ben? 
Don’t you know that skirts will be full 
this season? This model, which Wein- 
berg also has got, is a little better, but 
not full enough even. And no pleats. 
That’s what is new, Ben: plenty of full- 
ness with pleats.” 

“Plenty of fullness with pleats,” Ben 
repeated slowly, a strange look in his 
eyes. ‘‘That’s what is the newest thing 
yet Glazer,” he cried suddenly, “I 
been holding back on you! I been prac- 
tic’ly the same as playing a joke on you! 
Wait till you see!” 

He turned and dashed to the rear of 
the showroom, stopping at the very 
counter where poor old man Stein had 
been laid. When he returned to Milton 
Glazer, he held in his hand a lavender 
skirt, full and pleated, and scarcely any 
the worse for wear. 

“Look!” Ben cried. ‘“‘This here model 
ain’t really done yet; but you could 
get a good idea. It’s still on the design- 
er’s frame to kind of show up the lines. 
What do you think, Glazer? Is this a 
grand style or ain’t it? And the shade 
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of lavender which it has got! 
ever seen anything so grand? 
my 437-P. S.” 

As Glazer gazed upon this lovely gar- 
ment, his eyes brightened with pleasure. 
His mouth widened into the first smile 
since Ben had begun to show his line. 

“Ben!” he exclaimed, slapping his 
hands together. ‘“That’s it! That’s a 
beauty, that is! You are a mean feller, 
Ben, to hold that out on me till the very 
last. Such lines! So graceful, Ben! 
I could see that in my mind on a lovely 
woman, standing on the edge of some- 
thing, looking down into the water filled 
with lilies! It’s artistic, Ben!'- And 
such a shade of lavender! Couldn’t you 
just see that skirt lifting maybe a little 
in the breeze on a summer day?” 

“Could I!” Ben replied fervently. 
“Could I ever forget it even!” 

“All I got to say,” added Glazer, “is 
that I want a big order of that skirt 
made up for me. A big order, y’under- 
stand, Ben. You got a designer, Ben, 
which he is a true artist. This model 
should be a record breaker.” 

“Ha!” said Ben, fetching his order 
book. “It nilly was. He was lucky it 
was only his leg.” 
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Another story by Raymond Leslie Goldman will appear in an early issue. 
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THE STINGIEST MAN 


HUNTER MILLER, the popular Virginia State senator, asserts with unqualified 
confidence that, after hearing many stories about “the stingiest man in the 
world,” he is convinced that he has been in contact with the simon-pure prize- 


winning king-pin of the species. 


“In Philadelphia,” he said in the course of a speech in Richmond, Virginia’s 


capital, “children who are not over thirty-five inches tall are carried free of charge 
by the street-car companies. At least, they were when I was there. One morning 
a car on which I was riding stopped at a corner in response to frantic wavings of 
hands by a middle-aged man who was accompanied by three children. 

““Can my kids ride free?’ he asked. 

“ Yes,’ the conductor replied, having viewed the trio with a measuring eye. 

“All right,’ said the parent. ‘Put them off at Girard Avenue. I'll ride up 
on my bicycle.’ ” 


The DEVIL'S WIDOW 
By SEAN O’LARKIN 
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In Four Parts—Part i 


Paul Ravenel, adventurer son of a millionaire Chicago banker, saves a very at- 
tractive young stranger, Diane Coulard, from a pickpocket on a Paris boulevard and 
escorts her home. Then he is slugged, robbed of everything on his person, including 
his passport. Recovering consciousness and going his way, he saves one Mathieu 
Dubac, a thief, from the police, and a few minutes jater is in turn saved by Mathieu. 
Mathieu takes him to the Café of the Dancing Duck and introduces his partner, 
Hugo Maranneau. The police raid the café, and finding evidence which some one has 
planted at our friends’ table, accuse them of the murder of a jeweler named Carrol. 
Fearing for his mother’s life in the event of publicity, Ravencl keeps his identity 
secret. The three are brought to trial, The jury comes in and announces that it is 
ready to deliver its verdict. 


CHAPTER VI—(Continued.) 


UILTY is our verdict!” The 
words of the jury’s foreman 
sank into Ravenel’s heart like an 

overpowering weight. He sat perfectly 
still. But the effect on his companions 
was something quite different. There 


just!” Hugo cried. But gendarmes 
crushed the pair into their chairs. 

The foreman of the jury coughed 
again. Ile had more to say. 

“We find no evidence,” he said, ‘that 
the prisoners actually committed the 
crime as charged. But we believe they 


was a commotion. 

“Infamy!” Mathieu shouted, jumping 
to his feet. 

“By the holy eye of St. Julien, it’s un- 


have a guilty knowledge of it.” 

The court thanked the jurors and the 
box was quickly emptied. Meanwhile, 
Advocate le Brunier interposed objec- 
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tions to the verdict and moved for an 


appeal. These the court overruled. 
“Are the prisoners ready for sen- 
tence?’ the court asked. 


Advocate le Brunier announced that 
they were and pleaded for mercy in view 
of the conviction having been made on 
circumstantial evidence. The prosecu- 
tor, declaiming heatedly, demanded the 
death sentence: An honest jeweler, 
Carrol, had been done to death in the 
heat of crime. Life for life! That was 
the ancient code. 

Ravenel, Mathieu and Hugo were 
jerked “to their feet by gendarmes and 
led to the iron-spiked dock. Locks 
snapped behind them. 

“Have you anything to say, mes- 
sieurs?” the judge asked the trio. 

“We are innocent, your honor,” Rave- 
nel said evenly. 

The sharp-eyed judge smiled coldly, 
saying: 

“The jury was convinced of your cul- 


pability. I am convinced of it. You 
are three desperate criminals, mes- 
sieurs.” 


Ravenel could not help laughing at 
this. His companions stared at him, 
terrified by his audacity. 

“But we shall no longer fear you,” the 
judge added, a sneer curling his lips. 
He resented Ravenel’s bold smile. 

Stark terror clutched at the Ameri- 
can’s heart. The guillotine! He had 
fought it from his mind; now it in- 
truded mercilessly. He knew, too, that 
the judge was devoid of mercy. The 
man’s voice purred on: 

“We therefore sentence you to twenty 
years of enforced labor and exile from 
France for life——” 

‘““No—no—not that!” Mathieu 
shrieked. Ravenel felt his brain grow 
numb; his understanding was stricken. 

“—at the Penal Colony in French 
Guiana!” the judge concluded. Then 
he arose, swept his papers into a folio, 
and started from the bench. 


“To Devil’s Island!” Hugo was 
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groaning. ‘Not the ‘Dry Widow’! Not 
that !”’ 

“Give us the guillotine!’ Mathieu 
cried. ‘Death in her mouth is better, 
more merciful! Don’t send us to that 
rotting hell !’’ 

Gendarmes roughly herded them from 
the dock and courtroom. In the deten- 
tion room beyond, while awaiting the 
prison van, Ravenel could not repress a 
sense of elation. Though convicted, 
though condemned to a living horror, 
was there not hope for them? Their 
minds, their bodies were still theirs to 


fight with. Their necks were safe. 
They still had fight in them. 

His hands sought Mathieu’s and 
Hugo’s. 


“Buck up, my friends,” he whispered, 
trying to smile. “At least, we’re not 
dead yet!” 

Ravenel pondered. He might still ap- 
peal to the embassy. But secrecy was 
impossible in that event; the inevitable 
newspaper scandal—‘‘Paul Ravenel 
Convicted of Murder”—would result. 
He decided to pray for a lucky break 
and bide his time. His family honor— 
his mother’s life—were at stake. 

The next few days raced by with 
lightning speed. The process of trans- 
portation began. They found themselves 
passing through La Rochelle to the lit- 
tle island in its bay—the Tle St. Martin 
de Ré, whose white-walled prison for- 
tress seemed to bend over to swallow 
them. Here it was that they must await 
the convict ship which would transport 
them across the free, sunlit Atlantic to 
their tropical prison. 

The trio were stripped in the prison 
and given their new garb—heavy, baggy, 
gray woolen pants and blouses, little cir- 
cular caps of canvas, and leather-topped 
sabots, the wooden clattering of which 
reverberated through the prison in per- 
petual mimicry of machine-gun fire. 

Though lodged in adjoining cells, they 
suffered solitary confinement. As is the 
custom in French prisons, communica- 
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tion between prisoners is forbidden and 
severely punished. But the telegraphy 
of criminals—signs, taps, scribbled 
words, and muffled whispers—kept the 
men informed of the one piece of news 
they dreaded most—the arrival of the 
convict ship. 

But, as it must, it came! The news 
sped through silent tiers of cells: “The 
Duala is here!”—"She takes us on Fri- 


day.”—“She sails to-morrow.”—“We 
board her Saturday.” No one knew 
definitely. 


Then a cold October dawn. Ravenel, 
feeling none the worse for his prison ex- 
perience, his healthy body and mind hav- 
ing withstood the least of the forces 
that would convert man into beast, 
found himself toting his duffel bag con- 
taining blankets, underwear and toilet 
articles, to the prison yard. A clear, 
bright day, herakled by streaks of pur- 
ple. clamored for recognition over the 
eastern parapets of the fortress. 

“Nom de Dieu!” a voice cried beside 
him. It was Mathieu. “We meet again, 
my friend.” 

Ravenel found the Picard and_ his 
Gascon apprentice, each with bags slung 
over their shoulders, in the line next to 
him. The clatter of sabots grew deaf- 
ening as the prisons disgorged their hu- 
man prey. Hugo cut a sorry figure, his 
round form looking like a deflated bal- 
loon in its gray woolen suit. Mathieu's 
massive body threatened his garb with 
a bursting at the seams. 

Trying to be cheerful, Ravenel whis- 
pered, indicating his sabots: “Parbleau, 
we'll never wear these out!” 

“Ah, but we’ll have plenty of time,” 
Mathieu sighed, closing his merry eves 
to those years ahead of them. 

Silence fell upon the group. Rave- 
nel glanced about him. He had heard 
some six hundred convicts were des- 
tined for the cages beneath the decks 
of the Duala. Surveying his neighbors 
for life, he saw every type of face. every 
race—cutthroats, debonair  swindlers, 
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political agitators, highwaymen, terrified 
first offenders, garroters, caschardened 
jailbirds—Frenchmen with tender white 
skin; Arabs, Italians, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians, Negroes, Chinamen, Senegalese— 
all brothers in misery. Some faces were 
sullen and defiant, some full of tremu- 
lous bravado; but most of them reflect- 
ing inner terrors, fear of that unknown, 
dreaded tropical hell to which all were 
consigned for their trespasses. 

“Morbleu!” Mathieu whistled. “What 
a fine pack of classmates!” 

“They say Driant the assassin is 
among us,” Hugo ventured. ‘“He’s tried 
escape twice so far.” 

Escape! It was a word Ravenel kept 
secretly at the back of his brain. It 
was his hope. But France was not the 


place. Men had escaped before from 
the French Guiana prison camps. That 
was the opportunity he sought. With 


Mathieu and Hugo it would be easy. 
They must bide their time, however. 
Failure meant added torture in that land 
of “living dead men.” 

“T wonder what thev're doing in Paris 
—at the Dancing Duck?” Hugo sighed 
as they watched the white sun chase 
the dawn westward. 

“Diable!”’ Ravenel hissed, digging the 
Gascon’s ribs with his elbow. “This 
fate of ours will be lots easier if we for- 
get the past—the good times we’ve had 
elsewhere.” 

Mathieu grumbled agreement, but 
Hugo was not to be deprived of memo- 
ries. 

“Wonder where Chou Chou and Mimi 
are?” he mused. 

“Mimi!” Mathieu repeated painfully. 
Ravenel saw tears well in the big fel- 
low’s eyes. “She'll he here to say good- 
by.” 

“And Chou Chou, too!” Hugo echoed 
hopefully. ‘She'll be here.” 

“Poor Marat!” the Picard sighed. 
“He has no woman to weep for him.” 

A regiment of marines paraded across 
the prison yard from their barracks in 
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the fortress beyond. The morning sun- 
light, fresh and full of life, danced on 
their fixed bayonets. Ravenel’s eyes 
followed them as they moved through 
the gate that opened on the quays. 

Prison warders ran about shouting 
commands to the mustered convicts. 
Presently a shuffling column of gray- 
garbed men, bent beneath their bags, 
trudged through the gate. 

“To the cages!” passed along the line 
of stolid faces. Hugo stifled a cry, bit- 
ing the back of his hand to fight his hys- 
teria. 

“You'll make a good monkey in one 
of the cages!” Mathieu laughed, wink- 
ing at him. The Gascon must “carry 
on.” 

“By St. Peter’s ears!” Hugo cried, 
suddenly forgetting his woes, “you'll be 
a baboon.” 

With jaws set, the American, the 
Picard and the Gascon, elbow to elbow, 
swung into the marching column. 

“T'll be missing the banking business,” 
Ravenel said ruefully. 

“What a debacle for an assistant 
burglar!” Hugo sighed, misunderstand- 
ing him; and their laughter lightened 
their hearts. 

The streets leading to the quays were 
lined with soldiers whose bayonets bris- 
tled menacingly. Behind them were 
friends of the condemned and the gayly 
attired townfolk to whom the embarka- 
tion was something of an event. 

“Damn them!” Mathieu cried, glaring 
at the soldiers. ‘They treat us like 
beasts already—wild beasts to be speared 
for the least resistance.” 

“Already!” Ravenel echoed bitterly. 
But he was determined not to go under 
—not to revert to the savagery that ex- 
isted according to prison rumor among 
the inhabitants of the Guiana prison 
camps. He was a product of a civiliza- 
tion that had stood the test before. It 
would be an interesting experience, com- 
hating man and nature to defeat besti- 
ality. The thought eased his predica- 
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ment. He could challenge this fate, 
anonymously. And finally he would out- 
wit it and escape from it. Of that he 
was confident. 

The marching men soon caught sight 
of mothers, fathers, wives, brothers— 
sweethearts. Woeful moans went up 
from the ranks. One old woman cried 
out a blessing to her son. An aged fa- 
ther broke through the cordon of ma- 
rines to embrace his boy for the last 
time. A young bride held her baby high 
above the hedge of bayonets that its 
father might see it for one lingering 
memory; and that brute-faced fellow 
sobbed as his comrades crowded him 
forward, blotting his child from view. 

Mathieu caught sight of Mimi and ex- 
claimed with joy. She was standing on 
a barrel; and as he passed, Ravenel saw 
her toss her man a kiss. 

“Be brave, my Mathieu!” she called. 

And Ravenel saw, too, what Mathieu 
saw. The Picard’s face grow ashen. 
Mimi was helped from her barrel by a 
sailor with whom she walked off, laugh- 
ing at his remarks; her lover was quickly 
out of mind. 

Hugo scanned every face for Chou 
Chou but she was not to be found. He 
confided apologetically to Ravenel: 

“She must have missed her train. 
Chou Chou would have come to say bon 
voyage if she could. By St. Simon’s 
heels, she would have!” 

“We're forgotten already!” Mathieu 
said bitterly. ‘Let us forget, too!” 

Then Ravenel stumbled—from shock 
and not from a misplaced cobblestone. 
A face danced out from the crowd. It 
was Diane’s. She was standing with a 
woman, watching the column of the con- 
demned with sad eyes. But as she 
turned toward him, he quickly hid his 
face with his hands lest he be seen. Had 
she known of his fate? Had she come 
to say good-by? But why should she? 
They had met but once. They were 
really strangers. She didn’t even know 
his name. 
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The drab hull of the Duala loomed 
before them, small and battered by the 
sea. The cages were in its bowels! 
About him, Ravenel was conscious, were 
laughing children, green trees, happy 
townspeople. Ahead of him, from the 
midst of the convict ranks, a gray line 
of bent backs was filing up a rickety 
gangplank into the maw of the Duala, 
disappearing one by one from the gay 
sunlight. 

“Well,” Ravenel remarked hopefully 
as he set foot on the gangplank, “‘we’re 
not dead yet!” 

“But half of us will be—within the 
year,’ Hugo replied pessimistically. “It 
always happens—always !” 

“Shut up!” Mathieu growled, giving 
him a boot. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HE MAKES A PROMISE. 


HE cages! Iron grills stretched 

abeam, extending from deck to deck, 
formed three compartments with narrow 
corridors containing the companionways 
in between. Ravenel saw that they oc- 
cupied his deck from stem to stern. A 
cold sweat glistened on the dirty, gray- 
enameled iron sides of the hull which 
were divided by a row of innumerable 
niches created by the iron sectors that 
riveted deck to deck. 

The floor rose and fell away beneath 
his feet. Across the thick glass in the 
narrow ports Ravenel saw great Atlantic 
swells dash their white spray. Many 
of the condemned were sick. This cou- 
pled with the airless condition of the 
cages resulted in an unbearable stench. 
The heat was oppressive, insistent and 
enervating. He had wondered in Au- 
gust what September held for him. Oc- 
tober’s offering was more than he bar- 
gained for. 

Three days at sea! Ravenel grinned 
in silence. He had weathered them suc- 
cessfully, fighting that force within him 
which cried out to him to press his 
shoulders to the next man’s and fight 
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like a beast for his simple desires. He 
had not done this and yet had succeeded 
in making his fate livable. 

The shores of France had receded 
slowly to a symphony of moans, sobs, 
curses and prayers in the cages. Every 
one of the six hundred, suddenly 
stricken with sentiment, had fought his 
way to the few ports for a last view 
of his native soil or a land that had 
meant freedom for instinct and the pas- 
sion for life. 

Now, sitting in one of the narrow iron 
niches, Ravenel saw his fellow convicts 
sprawled across the floors of the grilled 
compartments. Men were sleeping the 
heavy, cruel sleep of a foul, heated room 
on the hard, dirty iron flooring. Others 
were idly staring into space, playing 
cards, or conversing in low, cabalistic 
whispers, eyes and ears cocked for the 
tread of the armed khaki-coated warder 
in the corridor. All were stripped to 
their woolen trousers, their naked torsos 
hot and wet, glistening in the dim light. 

Like the others, Ravenel, Mathieu and 
Hugo had stripped, too, to give their 
burning bodies a chance to breathe. The 
big burglar and his fat apprentice were 
curled on the floor at Ravenel’s feet. 

“Let’s sneak a smoke,’’ Mathieu said 
quietly. The others nodded, and from 
his waistband he surreptitiously drew a 
priceless cigarette smuggled from the 
prison at St. Martin de Ré. 

“The warders are pretty decent,” 
Ravenel remarked. ‘They know we 
smoke. It’s a solace they grant us if 
their eyes don’t spot the infraction.” 

“Ah!” Hugo sighed, inhaling the ciga- 
rette deeply, “this reminds me of Paris!”’ 

“Stow it!” Mathieu barked, taking the 
cigarette from him and passing it to 
Ravenel. ‘‘Paris is in our past, m’sieu’. 
It is above us. We are in the grave, my 
man. We are buried.” 

“Halfway in,” Ravenel said, puffing 
away carefully. ‘Remember this, my 
friends: we’re still in command of our 
heads and our two fists. Madame Guil- 
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lotine did not stroke our necks. We 
breathe the same air that free men 
breathe. If we are patient and careful, 
we, too, can be free men.” 

Mathieu grunted disapproval. The 
solitary cigarette, veritable ambrosia in 
that foul hold, passed from hand to hand 
till it was a wet brown speck which 
Hugo crushed, tossed away. It was 
retrieved by a Senegalese to whom it 
yielded a faint puff, Ravenel saw. 

“You're an incurable optimist, Ma- 
rat!’ Mathieu told Ravenel. “You think 
escape is easy. I've heard differently.” 

“Maybe not easy, but it’s possible !”’ 

“Not with the luck that we’ve had 


these last two months. Parbleu! All 
is against us!” 
“True,” Hugo said solemnly. ‘“Con- 


sider: we are innocent men—here in 
transportation for the arms of the Dry 
Widow, who'll rot us without killing 
us.” 

“Let’s forget our fate,” Ravenel 
smiled, “and think only of our future. 
Men have escaped from the Guiana 
camps. That should be our hope. If 
they did, we can, too.” 

“Dieudonne escaped,” Mathieu said 
bitterly, “but they got him back. La- 
veaux escaped and they got him. Hun- 
dreds have gotten away from the camps 
only to die in the furnaces of the jun- 
gles or at sea when their flimsy craft 
went under. Every odd’s against us.” 

Ravenel realized the force of the Pi- 
card’s argument. The man spoke the 
truth; he had no illusions. But escape 
was the American’s only hope to sur- 
vive; without it, he was a lost man. He 
had ventured all on his faith in his wits; 
they must get him out of this hole he 
was in. He was not a man to submit 
to such a fate; rather he would outwit 
it. Escape might be an illusion but it 
was to become his god. 

“We must try, nevertheless!” the said 
firmly, his eyes persuading Mathieu’s. 
“We mustn’t give in so early in the 
war.” 
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“T’m game,” Hugo chirped. “I'll try 
anything once—to get back to Paris!” 

“Fools!” Mathieu sighed. 

“You aren’t afraid, m’sieu’?” Ravenel 
inquired loftily, watching the massive 
fellow start. 

“Sacrebleu!” the big man shouted, 
startling the convicts near by. “I’m not 
afraid but I’m not a fool. Why should 
I escape? What have I to live for 
now? This hell is best for me. I'll wel- 
come death any hour.” 

Ravenel understood Mathieu's oppo- 
sition to escape now. So it was the 
girl, Mimi. Her faithlessness “had 
soured the man’s heart and hope in life. 
No wonder he wanted to die! It was 
love that irked him. 

“But,” Hugo protested, “don’t you 
want to see Paris again—Mimi?” 

“Bah!” Mathieu roared with an oath. 
“Don’t mention her name again.” 

“But you’re betrothed ——” 

Fiercely Mathieu grasped the little 
fellow’s fleshy shoulders, hissing at him: 

“Women betray us—women forget 
us! I saw my Mimi the day we em- 
barked. I saw her go away laughing 
with another man—forgetting me in the 
moment she said adieu. Your Chou 
Chou didn’t bother to even say good- 
by!” 

“By St. Noel’s two strong arms, she 
was detained!” Hugo cried. “She'd 
have come!” 

“T am through with women,” Mathieu 
said angrily. ‘“They’re all alike. They 
mean nothing to me.” 

It was a woman who killed in Mathieu 
the desire to escape, Ravenel saw. He 
now hoped to turn this to his own ad- 
vantage. He needed the big fellow’s 
help in a break from the prison camps. 

“Tf you were to meet her again,” he 
said quietly, “what would you say to 
Mimi?” 

“Ah, if I could but meet her!” 
Mathieu’s fingers ached as though to 
close about a throat. 

“You love her too much to kill her,” 
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Ravenel laughed. ‘But you'll never see 
her—if you don’t make the effort.’ 

Mathieu glowered over this thought, 
saying at length: 

“Revenge, m’sieu’, has its sweetness. 
Perhaps you can interest me in your 
plans—when you have them ready.” 

“I’m with you, too,” Hugo assured 
him. 

“But let us have no more talk of 
women!” Mathieu said angrily. “They 
are out of our lives—for all time!” 

An old man—his name was Colbert, 
Ravenel knew—sat up a few feet away 
and laughed loudly at Mathieu. He 
croaked in a broken voice: 

“Women—you can’t get away from 
them, messieurs—not even where we’re 
going. I know. I’ve been there before. 
They'll be in your thoughts—in your 
dreams. They'll make you wish you 
were dead because you can’t stop your 
thoughts.” 

Mathieu sprang to his feet and 
lurched across the deck to a far corner 
where he threw himself on his blouse 
and tried to sleep. Ravenel felt sorry 
for the poor fellow—so cruelly disillu- 
sioned in his simple, honest love for 
Mimi. 

Suddenly Ravenel’s eyes strayed to- 
ward a slinking figure, rummaging in 
Hugo’s bag. Thievery was rife even 
in the cages. Cigarettes were the cov- 
eted loot. He saw that it was the 
ferocious ruffian who kept to himself 
under orders from the warders. 

Swiftly Ravenel strode to the man’s 
side, grabbed him by the scruff of the 
neck, commanding: 

“Drop them, you rat!” 

Startled, the half-naked man jumped 
to his feet, spilling Hugo’s precious ciga- 
rettes on the deck, while the fat fellow 
oblivious of the man’s menace to Rave- 
nel, hastily retrieved his treasures. 

“M’sieu is bold,” the man hissed. 

Ravenel laughed. “Thieves shouldn’t 
steal from one another,” he said lightly. 
The man sneered and suddenly slapped 
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Ravenel’s cheek. He was aching to 
fight—to vent his brute rage on some 
one—and Ravenel’s interference pre- 
sented the opportunity to challenge. 

With a swift uppercut, the red-headed 
fellow floored the thief. Now bellowing 
with fury, the man leaped upon Rave- 
nel, his fingers striving to reach his 
throat. Ravenel caught the fellow’s 
arm, gave it a peculiar twist and sent 
him spinning to the floor. A cheering 
circle surrounded them, and some one 
cried: “A little blood, messieurs! We 
are bored!” 

“T’'ll give you blood,” the thief cried. 
A knife flashed from his waistband. 

Unarmed, Ravenel caught the man’s 
descending hand and clinched. They 
fell to the floor. As the cutthroat’s 
panting body raised itself over Rave- 
nel, the American saw a tattooed dotted 
line circling the fellow’s throat and be- 
neath it on his hairy chest, the tattooed 
words: ‘“Driant begs Madame Guillo- 
tine to cut on the dotted line.” 

So Driant, the cold-blooded assassin, 
was his adversary! The man’s iron 
strength, aided by the leverage of his 
unpinioned body, placed Ravenel in peril 
of his life. That gleaming knife was 
hungry. All he could do was hold the 
knife from him. Hugo, he saw. would 
have helped him were he not held back. 
To the others, scum of the underworld, 
the fight needed blood to give it zest. 
Ravenel’s life was of absolutely no con- 
sequence. 

“Mathieu! Mathieu!” he heard Hugo 
call feebly, till a hand was clapped over 
his friend’s mouth. 

Exasperated by the red-headed fel- 
low’s stubborn strength, Driant sud- 
denly drew his knees under him, crush- 
ing them into Ravenel’s abdomen. 
Writhing in pain, the American suc- 
ceeded in unbalancing the assassin, who, 
as he rolled on his back, dropped his 
knife. Ravenel seized it and flung it 
far from the circle, and as Driant 
scrambled to his feet, he, leaping up, 
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too, sent him crashing to the floor with 
a well-placed blow on the jaw. Driant 
did not rise. 

As the other convicts, some apprecia- 
tive and others disappointed because of 
the lack of gore, returned to their places, 
Ravenel saw that Mathieu was watching 
him. 

“M’siew’ can fight,” he grinned. “I 
was not certain before.” 

“Why didn’t you stop it?’ Hugo 
raged. “Parbleu, you're as bloodthirsty 
as the rest!” 

“He wouldn’t have killed you,” 
Mathieu smiled to Ravenel. “I’d have 
prevented that. But I was curious about 
you. Forgive me, my friend.” 

“Nothing to forgive,” Ravenel 
laughed. “It was my fight, not yours.” 

“Your fighting helped me to know 
you better, my friend.” 

Driant got up and walked off in a 
daze, muttering to himself. 

“He'll not forget you, 
Mathieu added. 

When mealtime came, Ravenel re- 
mained in his niche, watching the fight- 
ing, snarling mob that struggled for a 
place along the corridor grill, its many 
hands clutching for food and wine. He 
wasn’t reduced to that yet, Ravenel 
swore. He’d have his rations, but not 
biting like a dog. 

Presently the mob dwindled and 
Ravenel went to the grill to receive his 
share. The guards grinned at him and 
praised him for his patience. 

“You're a gentleman even in a Duala 
cage!’ Hugo said, when he joined his 
friends to eat. “This must be hard for 
you.” 

This remark caused the Picard to 
watch him closely. 

“They'll not make an animal out of 
me,” he replied. 

“Don’t be too sure,’ Mathieu mum- 
hled with a mouthful of black bread. 
“You're no different from the rest of us, 
M’siew’ the Forger, when your veneer 
of civilization is scratched away.” 


Marat!” 
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“But it won’t be scratched away,” 
Ravenel laughed. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” 
Mathieu grinned with an air of proph- 
ecy. “And I shall like you just the 
same. You are my friend.” 

“Our friend!’ Hugo supplemented, 
touching his cupful of wine to theirs. 

Shortly after the evening meal, the 
hammocks were let down from the roof 
of their cage. During the day, these 
were lashed and forbidden to be used. 
The men, wearied by their hot, idle 
day, soon found forgetfulness on their 
swinging mattresses while a cool breeze 
stole into the cages from the surging 
sea outside their ports. 

Ravenel and Hugo climbed into ad- 
jacent hammocks, mumbling good night 
while Mathieu, crouching beneath them, 
stole a smoke. Presently he prepared 
his hammock and turned to find Rave- 
nel smiling at him. 

“You've given me courage, Marat,” 
Mathieu said, standing over him. “We 
will escape. You are brave and I will 
help you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“T’ve been thinking, m’sieu. You're 
no common thief like the rest of us. 
Faith, I don’t believe you're a thief at 
all. You’re not one of us in crime— 
but man to man you are.” 

Ravenel said nothing, startled by his 
friend’s penetration. 

“But your secret is safe. I see now, 
by your eyes, that I’m right. You are 
brave, m’sieu’, and Mathieu Dubac will 
help you because you are his friend—his 
only friend.” 

“But, Hugo!” 

“A friend, yes—but he is not my 
equal. You are, M’sieu’ the Stranger!” 

He spoke the truth, Ravenel knew. 
They were friends as only men of 
strength and character can be. An un- 
definable bond linked them—one an 
honest man and one a thief—in a hal- 
lowed fraternity. ©The American 
clasped Mathieu’s hand firmly. 
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Mathieu hopped into his hammock 
and soon his snores were mingled with 
cacophony that filled the hold. But un- 
used to the close, rancid air, Ravenel 
could not sleep, though his body cried 
out for it. 

A noise aroused him from his rever- 
ies. A dark shadow crouched near 
him. The rays of a swinging lantern 
revealed Driant, glowering up at him, 
knife in hand. Realizing that he had 
been discovered, he sprang, pinning 
Ravenel to his hammock with a massive 
arm. Swiftly the knife went up. Help- 
less, the American closed his eyes, 
awaiting the fatal blow. 

But the knife’s descent was arrested 
by a firm hand. Ravenel heard the snap- 
ping of bones as the blade dropped to 
the floor. Driant, screaming with pain, 
wheeled around to face Mathieu, who 
held him fast. 

“Coward!” the Picard 
“Sneak! I ought to kill you!” 

Warders entered the cage and re- 
moved the assassin. It was found that 
his wrist was broken. 

When quiet returned to the cage, 
Mathieu turned from Ravenel to his 
hammock. But the red-headed man de- 
tained him with a hand. 

“Mathieu,” he said in a low, fervent 
voice, ‘you saved my life.” 

“T told you I wouldn’t let the dog 
kill you,” the big fellow laughed. “T 
knew he’d come back to get you. I 
watched, well hidden behind my 
snores.”” 

“But you did save me and I’m greatly 
indebted to you.” 

“Hush! Roll over and go to sleep!” 

“Tf ever I can repay you, Mathieu, 
T will. Don’t hesitate to call on me, no 
matter what it is. It’s a promise I give 
you.” 

“Thanks.” And a moment later, 
Mathieu’s snores joined the universal 
buzz. This time the American detected 
in them a genuine note; and he dozed 


aff, too. 


hissed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HE IS STRANGELY SURPRISED. 


AFTER seventeen days at sea the cages 

on the Duala became a living in- 
ferno. The ship was now in a tropical 
sea and was but four days from the 
coast of Guiana. Tortured by the foul 
air, ragged tempers and hunger induced 
by scant quantities of bad food, the con- 
demned men were only conscious of the 
awful torrid heat. 

Ravenel suffered like the rest of the 
men, but he made no comment. He 
was aware that his fellow sufferers, par- 
ticularly Mathieu, watched him with 
strange eyes. It had been whispered 
through the cages that Paul Marat was 
no common felon. The men had sensed 
his coming from another world, the up- 
per world. In Mathieu’s fevered eyes 
there was admiration for him. 

“Tf the mercury goes up another point 
I shall breathe my last,” Hugo cried. 

“You will get used to it,” Ravenel 
said bitterly. “I said that once—in Au- 
gust in Paris—and look at me now! It’s 
a heat you must take to your heart for 
the rest of your life.” 

“And it’s a grand rehearsal, my 
friend,” Mathieu cried, “for the way 
you'll spend your time after you're 
dead.” 

Smiling slyly, the big Picard caught 
Ravenel’s eye as he said with point: 

“Ah, Marat, you change your song. 
You say we will spend our days in 
the Guianas. Only yesterday you still 
spoke of escape.” 

Ravenel laughed, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

“The heat is teasing my memory,” he 
said. “But you may rest assured I'll 
never give up hope of escape. Perhaps 
when they douse us again to-night I'll 
feel more like spreading my propaganda 
over you.” 

“There’s no need for that. 
ready said I’m with you.” 

Lazily the afternoon wore itself out. 


T’ve al- 
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Toward six o'clock, after the evening 
rations had been devoured with little 
relish, the guards appeared between the 
cages dragging lines of hose behind 
them. After these were fitted to the 
stand pipes, the guards cried with sar- 
donic humor to the caked men: 

“Prepare, messicurs! Prepare for 
your beauty bath.” 

A glad shout went up from the half- 
naked men as they rushed from their 
corners and niches to the bars.  Infi- 
nitely bored, the guards sprayed them 
with streams of water that were quite 
warm. Ravenel with the rest of them 
exposed his body to this liquid respite 
from the heat; its saltiness gave some 
slight invigoration. When this tropical 
ceremony was over, the men, with their 
woolen trousers drenched and their 
naked bodies glistening, threw them- 
selves on the iron floor and dozed in 
puddles that soon steamed from the heat 
of the hold. 

Ravenel was hardly aware of the pas- 
sage of the next few days. Dulled 
and numbed from continual suffering, 
he sat in his niche and awaited his brief 
ten minutes on deck, where he filled his 
lungs with the flat hot sunlit air; this 
was at least better than the rancid air 
of the cages. He no longer thought of 
escape. In fact, he had no thoughts in 
this daze and moved about like an au- 
tomaton. 

On the twenty first day a shout ran 
through the cages: “Land! The 
Guianas.” The Duala passed close to 
the Iles du Salut. Their rocky crests 
were devoid of greenery, shimmering in 
the merciless sun. From a port Rave- 
nel got a glimpse of them. The nearest 
island was low and barren, its few white 
buildings hidden behind a screen of 
stunted verdure. 

“There’s the Island of the Devil,” a 
weak voice said at his shoulder. Glanc- 
ing back he recognized Colbert, an old- 
timer. He knew that the shriveled 
body, a bag of bones in a sack of parch- 
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ment, had once before experienced the 
hell of the Guiana Penal Colony. 

“That,” said Colbert, pointing to an- 
other island, “is the burial ground of 
great projects.” 

“Projects?” 

“Projects for escape. It is there that 
the failures go if they are not sent to 
Charvein. That's the Isle St. Joseph. 
The bold schemes are put to the test 
there—the test as to why they failed. 
One has plenty of time—years—to fig- 
ure out why freedom was not won. In 
the solitary cells with barely enough 
light to see the hand before your face 
you can ponder over the little detail you 
overlooked or the grim merciless hand 
of Nature—a Nature that encouraged 
you to get away from one hell and then 
clapped you into another. That’s what 
St. Joseph’s does for you.” 

“Thanks, m’sieu’, for the informa- 
tion,” Ravenel said, smiling kindly, “but 
I don’t intend to make any mistakes.” 

Colbert chuckled to himself and 
walked away, but again as they steered 
up the Maroni River some hours later, 
the sluggish stream cluttered with jungle 
growth glittering viciously in the dying 
sunlight, Ravenel found the old man at 
his side; they were peering through the 
same port. St. Laurent du Maroni, the 
town that was to be their home for life, 
was in view. 

“St. Maroni,” old Colbert sighed. 
“They brought me here thirty years ago 
—and here I am again. Don’t put too 
much faith in luck, mv friend. I was 
once the luckiest man in Paris.” 

“What does it look like, Marat?” 
Mathieu cried, elbowing his way 
through the press of men behind Rave- 
nel for a glance through the port. 

“Tt looks like hell—and that’s telling 
the truth.” 

“The Dry Widow,” old Colbert said, 
as to himself. “I should've preferred 
the ‘bloody lady,” Madame Guillotine; 
she’s more merciful. Her blade is wet 
but it is quick. This Widow of the 
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Devil sucks you dry and still makes you 
live on.” 

“You can get out of her grasp,” Rave- 
nel said seriously. ‘At least it’s worth 
trying.” 

“When I was a young man I tried. 
And like the thousands of others who 
tried, I failed and paid the penalty—St. 
Joseph’s. This time I will not try again. 
I know what the penalty is. I’ve lived 
it; I died in it—and still live.” 

“You're unlucky, Colbert. Men have 
escaped from the Guianas,” the Ameri- 
can insisted. 

“There are exceptions to every rule, 
young man,” Colbert said, bowing 
slightly. ‘Youth always considers itself 
to be an exception. You'll try, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Of course I'll try.” - 

“T shan’t wish you luck, my young 
friend. But I do hope you will be an 
exception.” With that the old fellow 
stared into Ravenel’s eyes, shook his 
head with pity, and then left the port, 
laughing loudly. 

St. Laurent du Maroni is a sleepy 
tropical town of sunbaked cement 
houses, roofed with iron or tiles, 
hemmed to the banks of the river by 
dense jungle land. It is about twenty 
miles up the Maroni from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Across the narrow stretch 
of river to the west is the town of Al- 
bina on Dutch soil; but it might have 
been clear across the Pacific in China 
or: Siam for all it meant to the con- 
demned men. 

Ravenel was marched from the Duala. 
Sweltering in his woolens, his blouse 
buttoned tightly at his throat, he stood 
in line on the quay watching the con- 
vict ship disgorge its human freight. 
The condemned men clattered down the 
gangplank in their sabots, reminding 
him of a ship unloading cattle; the men 
bucked and edged one another like 
steers. 

Then, looking across the river toward 
Albina with its background of tower- 
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ing greenheart, mora and banana trees 
and pointing it out to Mathieu and 
Hugo, he said: 

“There lies our freedom. That’s Al- 
bina, on Dutch soil—Dutch soil on 
which we'll make our escape.” 

Hugo stared longingly but Mathieu 
was only half interested and cocked one 
eye toward Albina; he was too busy 
with the other chasing fleas about his 
body. Vermin and the condemned were 
bedfellows. 

‘What’s the good of escape.” he 
groaned, “if I have to take these damn 
animals with me.” 

The new warders from St. Laurent, 
some dressed in khaki and some in 
white, checked off the prisoners. One 
of them noticed Ravenel’s gaze resting 
on Albina. 

“Planning 
grinned. 

“What else is there to do?” Ravenel 
parried with a pleasant smile. 

“T envy you your plans,” the guard 
sighed sadly. “You see, I've impris- 
oned myself by coming here to work. 
But don't think too hopefully of Dutch 
territory. We have a treaty, you know, 
which calls for the extradition of all 
prisoners found in either Dutch or Brit- 
ish Guiana. And you know what fail- 
ure to escape means for you.” 

“Then I’ll reach Brazil or Vene- 
zuela,” Ravenel said. 

“If you do,” the guard said with a 
shrug and a pitying look, “you deserve 
to escape. Few have ever done it.” 

Orders to march were given and the 
convicts shuffled through the tiny town 
trailed by clouds of white dust. On 
the streets the townspeople stood and 
stared. There were whites coolly dressed 
and half-naked Negroes. Here and 
there one saw a half-breed, a Chinese 
tradesman, and Portuguese laborers. The 
white women interested Ravenel. They 
stared long and hard but without pity 
at the convicts. They seemed bleached 
—girls who once might have been good- 
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looking but were now withering in the 
-merciless sun. As the prisoners marched 
into Boulevard Malouet, old Colbert ex- 
plained to the American: 

“They are the wives of guards and 
officials. They came here with a spirit 
of adventure and now they suffer worse 
than we do. They have been robbed 
of their beauty.’ Then, with a wink, 
he added: “Win one’s favor and you 
won’t sweat so much in the jungle labor 
camp.” 

Ravenel paid no attention to this ad- 
vice. He busied himself studying the 
town and its people. In the neighbor- 
hood of Rue Melinon he was aware of a 
great number of old men wearing broad- 
brimmed straw hats and baggy denim 
trousers; their faces were like death 
masks and he wondered who they were. 
Many of them had wheelbarrows. 

“Those are the libérés,”’ Colbert said. 
“They’ve completed their terms of en- 
forced labor, but now the law that 
exiled them holds them here to get along 
as best they can till death calls for them. 
They scratch for their bread by running 
errands and doing odd jobs to pick up a 
few sous. Like us, they are neither 
dead nor alive.” 

Ravenel was horrified. Was that to 
be his fate, too? He saw himself twenty 
years hence prematurely old and with- 
ered, exiled beneath that burning sun, 
a starving libéré sitting on a wheelbar- 
row without the protection of prison or 
hope of a future. He would escape or 
die in the attempt; it was the only solu- 
tion to his problem. There was simply 
no other way. 

Mathieu nudged him in the ribs as 
they passed a pretty, fair-haired, white- 
skinned young girl, fresh and lovely in 
that tropical inferno. She was pre- 
vented from crossing the road by the 
marching convicts. As she paused she 
carefully shielded herself from the sun 
with her parasol. Her eyes met Rave- 
nel’s. 

“Remember,” Hugo whispered, wink- 
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ing—“remember we are through with 
women.” 

Ravenel stared hard; the girl was a 
beauty. Then from his pain-seared 
memory came recollection. 

He was looking at Diane. 

His first thought was to turn away 
from her, to hide his face, but he saw 
her watching him intently with wide 
eyes, puzzled, wondering. The irony 
of. the situation touched him. He tried 
to smile cordially. The girl started, bit 
her lip, and turned away. 

At that moment the column of the 
condemned came to a halt. A man 
dressed in khaki stepped up before Rave- 
nel. It was the sinister one he had 
seen with Diane in the Café de la Paix. 

“You dared to smile at one of our 
women, scum,” the man hissed viciously, 
his face contorted with anger. ‘You 
are not to look upon our women, you 
sewer rat.” 

With these words uttered, the man 
stepped back a pace and smashed his 
fist into Ravenel’s face. 

The American staggered back into the 
arms of a man behind him. He held his 
balance, fighting the fury that welled 
up within “him; but it was too strong 
for him. A cry of rage burst from him, 
and he smashed his fist into the fellow’s 
face and watched him collapse with a 
moan to the roadway. 

Diane rushed forward and dropped 
to her knees, lifting the unconscious 
man’s head to her lap. She wiped away 
the dust in his hair and the thin trickle 
of blood that came from his battered 
lips. Her eyes blazed up at Ravenel, 
but he was conscious that there was pity 
and wonder as well as anger in them. 

Two marines, shouldering bayoneted 
rifles, dragged him from the ranks. A 
keeper uttered sharp orders and he was 
marched alone down the road and 
through the iron-wired walls of the de- 
tention camp. Cursing him for the trou- 
ble to which he put them, the marines 
threw him into a sweltering blockhouse. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HE BECOMES A NUMBER. 


Reet spent a week in a solitary 

cell in the blockhouse for striking an 
official. His victim, he learned, was 
Martin Mansart, an inspector of the 
penal camps. But his relation to Diane 
he knew not. 

Those weary days in the hot dark- 
ness of his cell gave him plenty of time 
to piece out the events of the past few 
weeks. Diane was a colonial; that he 
had known and now he knew she be- 
longed here in French Guiana. But 
what was Mansart, the sinister-faced 
fellow, in her life? 

At the end of a week—days of dark- 
ness fed with bread and wine—he was 
brought, almost blind, before the Tri- 
bunal of St. Laurent. His judge, the 
man who punished him for his offense, 
admonished him to have greater respect 
for his guards or prepare for greater 
punishments. Mansart stood beside the 
judge but said nothing. The American 
knew he had a powerful enemy in that 
official. 

It was midday when he was led across 
the burning sands of the detention camp 
to a small cement hut on the edge of 
the river. Heat rays could be seen sim- 
mering above the iron roof. A door 
was opened and Ravenel pushed in; it 
clanged behind him as he stood, groping 
in the darkness. This was his new 
home, a prison hut. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness, he saw that the room was 
long and narrow, giving on a stretch 
of the jungle at one end which was 
merely a wall of bars. From the oppo- 
site long walls hung wooden pallets, six 
on each side. Above each bed was a 
tiny shelf, holding the few belongings 
of the inmates—tobacco, cigarette paper, 
a picture or two of a relative or child, 
a Bible. 

Now his eyes picked out a group of 
naked men, huddled near the coolness of 
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the iron grille, playing cards on the 
floor. Two of them stared at him lazily 
between plays. A new prisoner was of 
little moment; they’d have a lifetime to 
look him over. 

“Welcome,” one man said casually. 

“There’s only one pallet left,” an- 
other remarked, “so I guess you'll have 
to take it and be glad, m’sieu’.” 

Ravenel found the unoccupied pallet ; 
it was the third from the grille. Two 
slumbering forms occupied those near 
the card players. His bag had been 
thrown into the hut after him; this he 
picked up and emptied. Before he knew 
it, he was on his back, dozing. 

“By the wrists of St. Bella!” he heard 
a far-off voice cry. “Behold this sleep- 
ing beauty!” 

“Where have I seen that hair be- 
fore?” queried another voice, unmistak- 
ably Picard. “Nom de Dieu, isn’t it hot 
enough in here without bringing that 
burning hair in!” 

Ravenel opened his tired eves to be- 
hold Mathieu and Hugo standing over 
him. 

“Still among thieves, my beauty,” the 
Picard laughed. 

“Arise and welcome us, your neigh- 
bors!” the Gascon cried. 

Ravenel struggled to his feet and con- 
fessed his joy and luck. Prison routine 
was outlined to him; he was given a 
straw hat that Mathieu had stolen from 
the commissary and a pair of cotton 
pants which Hugo had failed to fit. His 
friends had the two pallets next to his, 
and, as they finally fell back on them, 
Mathieu burst into ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” which the French attempt when 
unduly sentimental. 

“Shut up!” Ravenel snapped, think- 
ing of Paris. 

“Buck up, my friend,” Mathieu 
roared with laughter. ‘You are too sad 
to be one of us. Remember, the first 
fifty years are the hardest!” 

“You were brave and now you are 
sad,” Hugo said. “By Doubting 
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Thomas’ nose, you were fine when you 
bashed that inspector!’ 

“You ran a great risk, Marat,” 
Mathieu said. 

“What more can happen to me—but 
death?” Ravenel’s voice held a hopeless 
note. 

“Escape!” Hugo whispered loudly. 

A laugh went up from the card play- 
ers. 

“You plan, too,” one of them laughed. 
“You must be very young.” 

“We have a very good plan,” Hugo 
said. “By St. Hubert’s sacred arm, we 
have. We're waiting for cooler 
weather !”” 

“Cooler weather!’’ one of the con- 
demned giggled, “Morbleu, it’s cold to- 
day—very cold. The thermometer at 
the power house is down to eighty-two. 
Haven’t you felt the Dry Widow’s hot 
breath licking about you—that dry, hot 
heat. But the rains will be here soon. 
You'll freeze in the jungles. It'll go 
as low as seventy-six!” 

“Nom de Dieu!” was all Hugo could 
say as he wiped his sweltering brow. “I 
am a dead man already.” 

“You'll reduce, my friend,” Ravenel 
laughed. “In a year you'll have sweated 
down to the form of an Adonis.” 

“By St. Jacob’s teeth, I’d rather die 
than shrink.” 

“We'll do neither,” Ravenel said, 
again serious. “We'll get the hang of 
this place and get out of it before it 
gets us.” ; 

“It’s got me already,” Mathieu said 
sourly. “Parbleu! No longer do I 
think of washing. Water is only for 
cooling one’s throat. And we’ve been 
here only a week.” 

A silent, apparently casual but really 
interested observer, Ravenel watched 
the weeks melt into months. The rainy 
season came and passed on, preparing 
the parched country for the next spell. 

Ravenel, by virtue of his superior in- 
telligence awd knowledge of mechanics, 
was made foveman of the dynamo crew 
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in the power plant. He worked, listened 
for the siesta drums, ate, slept—and be- 
gan the cycle again the following morn- 
ing. He got used to the dry heat, though 
it seared his body with tearing pains and 
his skin fell away to a brown, baked 
dryness. Escape, no longer spoken of, 
was ever at the back of his brain. 

He was surprised how easily he had 
slipped into the routine. It was no 
longer difficult to raise his hat at the 
prison gate for a searching and to per- 
mit the guards to run their hands over 
his sole piece of clothing—cotton trous- 
ers. The sabots had disappeared ages 
ago; his feet had become calloused and 
hardened to the hot sands. The first 
days of his sunburn sent him to the in- 
firmary; his fair skin suffered with poi- 
sons; but now he was protected with a 
black tan. 

Though he fought to maintain every 
semblance of civilization, he found the 
savage making its way to the surface. 
He spoke seldom. He was brusque to 
his fellow prisoners. Only Mathieu and 
Hugo, in whom he observed the same 
changes, shared his companionship. 

Paris was so far away. His fate was 
forgotten. Often he found himself won- 
dering why he was with the Devil’s 
Widow—and what could be done about 
it. 

Driant, the assassin, had been as- 
signed to his dynamo gang. The man’s 
attitude was decidedly hostile but Rave- 
nel’s wary eyes and hamlike fists pro- 
voked caution in the fellow. 

Of Diane, he saw and heard noth- 
ing. Nor did Mansart, the evil-faced 
inspector, appear in his life. Ravenel 
was a man alone, a man suspended in 
the infinity of a heartless Fate. He no 
longer felt pain or desired pleasure. A 
subtle numbness which he watched with 
horrible fascination was creeping 
through his mind. He was losing inter- 
est in life. 

Gone were Paul Marat and Paul Ra- 
venel. The names sounded strange to 
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him at times. He was No. 42,934. The 
numbers, stamped on a broad tag, ap- 
peared on his waistband. Morning, noon 
and night, at the roll call, he responded 
to this number and not to a name. 
Oddly enough, he had not noticed the 
numbers until he was assigned to his 
hut; they had been sewn on his waist- 
band while he was in solitary; and dur- 
ing that predicament he had avoided the 
touch of clothing lest its heat scald him. 
The number meant, too, that forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
four men had been condemned to the 
Widow’s grasp since 1855. 

Driant began to present a problem. 
His shiftlessness and bad temper im- 
paired not only his work but the morale 
of the men in the gang. They were 
afraid of him. It was rumored that one 
mysterious knifing had had its origin 
in his temper. 

“Your Driant is no love bird,” Hugo 
said one morning as he strolled to the 


power house with Ravenel. ‘He slum- 
bers but he still hates you. Be very 
careful.” 

“We get along all right. What’s he 


to gain by hurting me?” 

“You've lost interest. But he’s hold- 
ing on to interest by hating you. You’ve 
given him something to do!” 

“I’m glad that I inspire somebody. I 
wish I could do as much for myself.” 

“T wish Mathieu or I were with you,” 
the Gascon said sincerely. “It’s a dirty 
trick to have us, three famous friends, 
separated— Mathieu and me in the lum- 
ber shop and you here. Morbleu, how 
I hate that lumber yard and wallaba 
wood. Till I came out here I’d never 
heard of it; now it’s my life—wallaba 
wood for building more homes and 
stronger prisons.” 

“Nearly fifty thousand men have felt 
the same way about it, Hugo. Forget 
it.” 

“But I’m thinking of you. 
knife——” 

“Tf it gets me there'll be one less num- 
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ber on the books. I won’t be missed. 
Fodder for the Widow pours in here 
at the rate of a thousand men or more 
a year.” 

“Well, be careful.” 

“IT will—a knife in my ribs would 
spoil my chances of escape—though it 
would be escape in a sense.” 

“You mean the Bamboos?” 

The American nodded. Rarely did 
the condemned speak of the Bamboos— 
the prison cemetery. 

“But I’m ambitious,’ Ravenel 
laughed. ‘‘We’ll pull the job one day, 
Hugo. Nom de Dieu, run or you'll get 
a lashing. It’s late.” 


CHAPTER X. 
HE RETURNS A LIFE. 


fe EEE left Hugo to enter the 

power house for his daily labors. 
Hugo shuffled on down the road toward 
the mill. His great expanse of body 
resembled some strange animal that had 
come out of the jungles to wander 
through the desolate camp. 

In the power house Ravenel’s crew 
awaited him, ready to relieve the night 
shift. Driant stood among them, glow- 
ering as usual; his small black eyes, 
beaded, snakelike, never left Ravenel. 
The red-headed fellow, oblivious of this 
scrutiny, went about his business of 
supervising his crew, as his members 
took their respective places, relieving the 
night crew at the dynamos and switch- 
boards. 

The loud drone of the mighty dynamo 
that provided illumination and power to 
St. Laurent du Maroni, lulled the men 
into a state of walking lethargy. Rave- 
nel watched them move about their tasks 
shifting bells, oiling machinery, splicing 
wires and mending broken parts, as 
though they were puppets performing in 
a drama for his benefit. It was a sad, 
silent drama. 

Old Colbert, who had been an auto- 
mobile mechanic back in France, was 
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one of the crew. Now he sidled up to 
‘Ravenel, indicating that he wanted to 
talk. 

“What's on your mind, old-timer?” 
Ravenel asked cheerfully. “I hope 
you're not going to ask for a raise in 
salary or a year’s vacation to the old 
country.” 

“My news is not so good.” The old 
man looked over his shoulder, furtively 
scanning the faces of the other workers. 
“T warn you to be careful, m’sieu’.”’ 

“Careful of what, Colbert? You're 
behaving like a movie actor. This air 
of mystery doesn’t become the husbands 
of the Dry Widow.” 

“You're in danger, Marat!” 

“In danger?” Ravenel laughed. “TI 
thought the law put me here where I’d 
be safe.” 

“You're in danger—here,” Colbert 
snapped testily, annoyed at the red- 
headed fellow’s jocularity. 

Ravenel laughed loudly. ‘You don’t 
think much of law and order in St. Ma- 
roni?” 

“Enemies are above law and order, 
Marat.” 

“Enemies?”’ Ravenel whistled; ‘his 
eyes instinctively sought out Driant, who 
was laboring sullenly over the idle dy- 
namo. 

Colbert followed this direction of 
Ravenel’s gaze and when his eyes met 
Ravenel’s again he nodded slowly. 

“Driant?” Ravenel murmured. “TI 
know the man hates me, but I don’t see 
how he can hurt me here.” 

“Let me tell you a little story, Marat. 
I've been here before. They had me in 
the mill then, running one of the buzz 
saws. I cut up enough wood in those 
days to put a picket fence around Paris. 
We had a foreman whose name was Ga- 
veau, a likable fellow who tried to take 
a short cut to fame and fortune by poi- 
soning his rich uncle. All of us but a 
fellow named Bouchet liked him. 

“Gaveau had licked Bouchet in a fight 
over three francs they came upon to- 
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gether in the road while walking toward 
the town. Bouchet bided his time for 
revenge and one afternoon the planing 
machine broke down with a bang. Some 
one had dropped a chisel into its gears 
and it was out of commission for a 
month; they had to send back to France 
for new parts.” ; 

“What’s the point of the story?” 
Ravenel asked quickly. 

“The man who was punished for that 
accident was Gaveau, the foreman of 
the shop. And we all knew that Bou- 
chet had caused the accident. The law 
here states that the foreman is respon- 
sible for his shop and the care of his 
machinery and equipment, and that any 
damage that these things may suffer is 
an act of incorrigibility on his part.” 

“But it’s inhuman!” Ravenel flashed. 

“The Guiana Penal Colony is inhu- 
man,” Colbert sneered. “But what of 
that? Gaveau was sent out to Cher- 
vein and he died there.” 

“Chervein?” 

“Tt’s a little penal colony in the lower 


jungles. There the deportés play the 
role of woodcutters in Father Adam's 
garb.” 

“Naked ?” 


“As the day they were born. The 
inland sun is fierce but it is balm com- 
pared to the insects, the fleas and the 
gnats that torment the wet skin, often 
drawing blood. Charvein is the worse 
torture punishment we have down here. 
It’s considered good discipline for the 
incorrigibles.” 

Ravenel’s gaze grew cold as it met 
the old man’s. Then he nodded, fully 
understanding the point of the little 
story. 

“T’ll not be taking sun baths in Char- 
vein,” he said, trying to laugh. “We'll 
keep an eye on M’sieu’ Driant.” 

Later, with Colbert’s warning: still 
preéminent in his mind, Ravenel made 
a second tour of inspection. It was un- 
necessary but he wanted to make sure 
that his plant was in perfect order. He 
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alone had the keys to the conduit room. 
Here the current-carrying cables were 
fed out to St. Laurent and the prison 
grounds. Ravenel noticed that some of 
these lines were rather poorly laid and 
needed fixing; a man touching them or 
falling against them might have dis- 
lodged them in such a fashion that he 
would receive the full force of the death- 
dealing voltage. 

His inspection was fruitless so far as 
producing any signs of sabotage or tam- 
pering which might have caused trou- 
ble. 

Later that afternoon Colbert came to 
Ravenel, saying: 

“My warning was timely, my friend. 
Morbleu, the fool is boasting already.” 

“What did he say.” 

“He said that it would not be long 
now before he was very happy.” 

“Do you call that boasting, Colbert?” 

“Knowing Driant for what he is, I 
do. He has something behind those rat- 
like eyes of his—and it concerns you, 
Marat.” 

“Thanks for telling. I’ll watch out. 
The plant’s in good order. If you help 
me we may catch him at his own game.” 

“T suggest, Marat, that you inform the 
head keeper.” 

Ravenel glared angrily at the old man. 

“I’m not an informer, Colbert,” he 
said contemptuously. ‘“‘I’ll handle Dri- 
ant in my own fashion; I’m not afraid 
of him.” 

Colbert gave his shoulders a little 
shrug, as though to say that after all it 
was Ravenel’s business and not his— 
that it was Ravenel’s skin and not his 
own that would suffer. 

The week slipped by, and to Ravenel, 
Driant’s behavior was as impeccable as 
could be expected from a cutthroat who 
loathed both him and their common la- 
bor. Colbert made no further refer- 
ences to the matter but the red-headed 
fellow was well aware that the old man 
was keeping his eyes open. 

Ravenel prepared a careful report of 
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his observations in the conduit room and 
submitted this to the head keeper. He 
felt that something should be done to 
safeguard the lives of the men who 
might have work to do there. He was 
thanked for his troubles with unmistak- 
able sarcasm. 

Then it happened! 

Just before the six o’clock drums 
sounded, three days later, a shriek 
echoed through the power house. Rave- 
nel, his senses alert for trouble, took 
hasty count of his crew. Driant was 
missing. Again the shriek pierced the 
hot stillness. 

It came from the conduit room. Rush- 
ing to the door, Ravenel saw a false key 
in the lock. A glance showed that it was 
fashioned from a piece of wire. 

Entering the room, the red-headed 
fellow saw Driant lying beneath the very 
cables that he had feared; these had 
been knocked from their supports and 
as they swung together, their surfaces 
exposed, a sharp blue flash darted out 
of the gloom. Driant struggled to es- 
cape from his precarious position, but 
as he did so he dislodged one of the sup- 
ports and the two cables, swinging 
lower, descended on him, flicking across 
his naked chest. Each time contact was 
made with his body the man screamed 
with pain and Ravenel saw a red welt 
appear where the wire had touched. 

“Lie still, you idiot!” the American 
commanded the man. “Control your 
breathing and your chest won’t touch 
the wires. Hold on a little longer and 
I'll help you.” 

Colbert, who had come into the room 
at this moment, followed by two of the 
keepers, who had heard Driant’s shrieks, 
whispered to the red-headed fellow: 

“Be careful, Marat, those wires are 
loaded with death. It’s no use having 
both of you burn your way into eter- 
nity.” 

“Get the insulated gloves,’ was all 
that Ravenel said, his eyes never leav- 
ing the body of the threatened man. 
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While waiting for Colbert to return, his 
eyes met Driant’s gaze; which was 
filled with a mingling of pain and hate. 
Ravenel knew why Driant had stolen his 
way into the conduit room. A success- 
ful short circuit there would have burned 
out the dynamo in operation. Driant 
knew enough about the cables to make 
such a short circuit successful. He evi- 
dently knew, too, that such success 
would have meant Charvein for his fore- 
man. 

“You must be careful, m’sieu’,” one 
of the guards said to Ravenel. “You 
must let no damage come to the ma- 
chinery.” 

“This man’s life is in danger,” the 
red-headed fellow pointed out. 

“T know,” the guard said, “but the 
machinery is expensive. It will take a 
month or more to replace a burned-out 
dynamo. Try and save his life—but be- 
ware of a short circuit. You're respon- 
sible for your machinery.” 

Ravenel bent low, putting his mouth 
close to the stricken man’s ear, saying: 

“Tt was you who should have been 
careful. It’s obvious that my luck is 
changing. The Fates are beginning to 
smile again. Who knows but what this 
little event portends a brighter future 
for me.” 

“Save me, Marat,” the cutthroat whis- 
pered weakly. ‘‘Save me. It was all an 
accident.” 

Colbert came into the room with the 
insulated gloves, which Ravenel hastily 
drew over his hands. He had to exer- 
cise great care. The voltage wires were 
so close to Driant’s body that the slight- 
est tremor in his hand might cause them 
to descend ever so slightly and touch the 
already badly seared flesh; and should 
the wires come together as they touched 
the man’s body, the fatal short circuit 
would be inevitable. 

The two cables hung an inch apart. 
Ravenel took them gingerly in his fin- 
gers and began to raise them slowly and 
carefully. When he had them about 
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six inches above Driant’s body, the man, 
anxious to withdraw from the brink of 
death, began to wiggle out from under 
them. The sudden force of his move- 
ments unbalanced Ravenel, who toppled 
over, holding the two wires from him 
with outstretched arms. The guards 
cursed and Colbert turned his head 
away. In the flash that he got of Dri- 
ant’s face the red-headed fellow won- 
dered if the movement had been in- 
tended to hurl him across the cables of 
death. But still holding the wires apart, 
he managed to struggle to his feet, and, 
raising them high above his head, re- 
placed them in their flimsy supports. 

His job done safely, his life and Dri- 
ant’s spared, he sank back against the 
wall breathing with exhaustion as he 
stripped the gloves from his trembling 
fingers. The cutthroat drew away from 
him as though he were some invulnerable 
mortal. 

The head keeper had arrived by this 
time and his first question was: 

“How did this come to happen, mes- 
sieurs? How came the convict Driant 
in this room?” 

Ravenel turned to the door, his glance 
falling upon the lock. The piece of bent 
wire that had served for a key was gone. 
A glance at Colbert told him that the 
old man had taken the false key. It was 
all a little affair to be settled among the 
condemned themselves. 

“I sent the man in here,” Ravenel 
lied. “I wanted him to make an inspec- 
tion of the dangerous wires. The fool 
evidently stumbled and fell against 
them.” 

Driant sneered and his glance virtu- 
ally told Ravenel that his magnanimity 
was unappreciated—that he hated him 
all the more because he remained the 
stronger of the two. 

“Why were the wires dangerously ex- 
posed?” the head keeper demanded. 

“I'm sure I do not know, m’sieu’,” 
Ravenel said, trying not to smile, “but 
they’ve been that way for years. I re- 
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ported the condition to you a fortnight 
ago.” 

The keeper said no more and de- 
parted. After all, it was a matter he 
‘must forward to the administration at 
Cayenne for advice. The others left the 
room at Ravenel’s suggestion and he 
locked the door behind them. It was 
odd, he reflected, that his life had be- 
come so strangely entangled with that 
of Driant’s, the assassin, whom he had 
first read of a few months before while 
sipping a cocktail in the Café de la Paix. 

“This is not the end, Marat,” Colbert 
whispered to him a moment later. 

“T know,” Ravenel said. “Driant is 
just beginning to really hate me.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
HE HEARS SOME TALES, 


OME eight months had passed before 
Ravenel made his first trip to town. 
He had seen the rainy season come and 
go; he had felt the fever of furnace- 
hot days and the chill of sudden heavy 
rains. The wire walls of the detention 
camp embraced him like a python from 
the jungles—a python which preferred 
to toy with him rather than devour him. 
The power house was his only hold 
on sanity. There he had business, mo- 
notonots as it was, to occupy his for- 
tured mind. There it was that he forgot 
his dreams of foreign lands, of his iden- 
tity as a man of the world and of the 
girl whom he had escorted to the Hotel 
Voltaire on that fatal night. A month 
earlier, Driant, who had given htm no 
further trouble, had been transferred to 
the mill, where his oxlike strength was 
needed in handling the heavy wood 
brought in from the forests to be con- 
verted into building lumber. 

One day Jamard, the guard in charge 
of the power house, strolled up to the 
red-headed fellow and rested his hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

“You're a decent fellow, Marat,” he 


said. ‘You are a very good worker and 
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give me no trouble. In fact, the only 
trouble you give me is that I must stay 
here and watch you. If I didn’t have 
to watch you fellows I could sleep 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Sorry to be so much bother,” Rave- 
nel smiled, “but I’m afraid I can’t help 
you.” 

“I think you can,” Jamard said. “You 
impress me as being a very discreet man, 
It is possible that I may call upon the 
services of your discretion.” 

“That'll be no trouble at all.” 

“Then, m’siew’, shall we say that your 
discretion is to serve me now? I want 
a message taken fo town.” 

“I am afraid I’m a stranger in the 
town,” Ravenel said. “I’ve never been 
there and wouldn't know my way 
about.” 

“You can ask the libérés, m’sieu’. 
They'll point out the streets to you.” 

For a moment Jamard considered his 
proposition and studied Ravenel intently 
as he turned the matter over in his mind. 
Finally he said, mastering a blush that 
crept to his cheek: 

“T will ask your discretion to deliver 
for me a little note to a little lady.” 

“My discretion accepts the commis- 
sion, m’sieu’.” 

Thus it was that Ravenel came to 
know the town of St. Laurent and many 
of its large population of starving lib- 
érés. Jamard’s little lady, whose little- 
ness was probably calculated by her 
height and not her weight, lived in a 
ramshackle house a stone’s throw away 
from the statue of Queen Charlotte, 
which stood in the public square gazing 
across the principal quay toward Albina, 
as though she, too, were one of the con- 
demned. 

Jamard’s little lady was less discreet 
than Ravenel’s services, and it was not 
long before the libérés knew why he 
came to town. With one of these old 
fellows, whose name was Durand, Ra- 
venel struck up a cordial acquaintance. 
No one hurried under the tropical sun 
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that scorched the Guiana’s inhabitants 
as well as its prisoners and when Rave- 
nel tarried to chat, no one questioned 
his long absence from the prison camps. 

“You are to be envied, M’siew’ 
Marat,” old Durand said one day. They 
were sitting on the edge of his little 
wheelbarrow which he used to pick up 
a few sous as a carter. ‘You're sen- 
tenced to enforced labor for twenty 
years ; that assures you rations and wine 
and a comfortable wooden bed on which 
to sleep for that length of time. I was 
a prisoner for twelve years, having 
robbed too many banks in my day, and 
now I am an exile. I am free to go 
where I will, except to France, but I 
haven't got enough money to be ferried 
across the Maroni by a native.” 

Ravenel stared at the old man. Was 
this to be his fate? Would he live the 
twenty years and then go on living as 
a naked exile in a South American 
stokehole? Would he be just a futile 
old man with a wheelbarrow for his 
stock in trade, waiting about St. Lau- 
rent for an order or job to do? He 
closed his eyes to blot out Durand and 
the vision of his own future. 

The town crier, a libéré who earned 
ten francs a week by shouting news up 
and down the streets, came down the 
boulevard toward them. 

“Ten francs reward!” he cried. “Ten 
francs reward for the recovery of 
M’sieu’ Mansart’s cigarette box!” 

When the crier’s voice was but an 
echo in the distance, old Durand said: 

“How I envy that fellow, Moret, the 
crier. He has food to eat and a real bed 
to sleep on—a mattress with feathers in 
it. To be sure, it’s a very old mattress, 
but nevertheless it is something soft to 
keep the hard ground away from one’s 
bones. If M’sieu’ Mansart’s cigarette 
case is found Moret will get a franc’s 
reward himself.” 

“Just who is 
asked. 

“Don’t you know?” Durand said du- 


Mansart?” Ravenel 
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biously. ‘But then it’s possible that you 
wouldn’t know. No one ever mentions 
his name here, not even his nickname— 
the ‘Spanish Inquisitor.’ ” 

“What do you mean by that, Durand 
—the ‘Spanish Inquisitor’ ?” 

“Up to a few years ago, Marat, 
whenever there was any trouble among 
the prisoners—a plot to escape or a pos- 
sible mutiny over the rotten food—it 
was Mansart who unearthed it, who 
squeezed the name of the ringleaders out 
of the weaker plotters. Whenever a 
cruel guard was mysteriously knocked 
over the head, it was Mansart who dis- 
covered the offender. His methods were 
unique and most old-fashioned.” 

“You mean he tortured the truth out 
of the men?” 

“Just that, m’sieu, just that. I’ve 
seen scarred hands and _ twisted legs. 
The owners of them had refused to 
talk—until Mansart applied his little 
methods.” 

“But, good God!” Ravenel cried, in- 
dignant and enraged, “‘this sort of thing 
isn’t going on in this twentieth cen- 
tury!” 

“T’m afraid it is,’ Durand said softly, 
lest the very tree that shaded them over- 
hear his words. “Isn’t the very exist- 
ence of this penal colony testimony that 
the Dark Ages still endure in spots on 
the old earth. Though Mansart is now 
chief inspector of the prisons, traveling 
from Cayenne up here, he still keeps his 
hand in as the Spanish Inquisitor. Only 
last year he discovered a victim for the 
murder of Clement, the head keeper at 
Krourou, to satisfy Guiana justice. I 
know the name of the man who stabbed 
Clement because he sold our rations 
from France to traders, pocketing the 
money himself and giving us foul grub. 
But the man who went to the guil- 
lotine at Cayenne was not the real mur- 
derer. Sometimes the Spanish Inquisi- 
tor’s methods force confessions from 
innocent men.” 

“It sounds like a nightmare!” Ravenel 
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cried. “It’s unbelievable that such a 
man is allowed to live by God or man.” 
Old Durand made no reply but sud- 
denly got to his feet and, pushing Rave- 
nel from his wheelbarrow, trundled it 
down the street without a word of ex- 
planation for his abrupt departure. 
Thinking that the old man’s mind had 
been touched by the sun, the red-headed 
fellow smiled to himself and started 
down the road toward the prison. 

Suddenly he stopped dead in his 
tracks. 

Now he understood Durand’s strange 
behavior. Coming toward him on the 
opposite side of the street was none other 
than Mansart. The Spanish Inquisitor 
was dressed in trim, clean, white linen 
and wore a fine panama hat, all of which 
failed to lessen the evil stamped on his 
face. Holding his arm was Diane Cou- 
lard—the girl who had disturbed many 
a night’s rest for Ravenel. 

The American stood erect and touched 
his fingers to his broad-brimmed head- 
gear by way of saluting one of his su- 
periors; such was prison tradition. 
Mansart, engrossed in conversation with 
the girl, did not notice him. But Diane 
saw Ravenel and dropped her eyes: The 
red-headed fellow watched the couple 
go down the street and turn a corner, 
disappearing from view. 

Slowly Ravenel made his way along 
the unprotected road, a road that sim- 
mered under the noonday sun, burning 
his bare feet. He wondered what the 
girl thought of him now. An air of ro- 
mance had hung over their meeting back 
in Paris on the Quai des Tuileries and 
he felt certain that she had sensed it 
too and appreciated it. His seeing her 
on the streets of St. Martin de Ré when 
he marched with the battalion of the 
condemned to the convict ship had long 
ago been explained—she was returning 
from her vacation in Paris on the same 
ship that carried him into this living 
hell. And now she knew him, not as a 
champion and protector, but as a com- 
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mon felon, a neighbor to be despised 
and shunned. Try as he had he could 
not dislodge thoughts of her from his 
mind or his dreams; she was the first 
girl to make so strange and grave an 
impression upon him. 

He was halfway to the prison when 
he decided that he could no longer con- 
tain his curiosity. There was still half 
an hour before the afternoon siesta 
drums would be sounded. Facing about, 
he ran down the burning road and en- 
tered the town, heading for Rue Meli- 
non, where his eyes sought the shriveled 
figure of old Durand. He came upon 
the old libéré shading himself and doz- 
ing under a water tank. He roused him 
with vigorous shakes. 

“Who’s Diane Coulard?” Ravenel de- 
manded excitedly. Rather than forget 
the girl he must now know all about 
her. 

“Diane?” the old man echoed. “I 
watched her grow up. I watched that 
rare beauty grow from bud to flower.” 

“Who is she?’ Ravenel insisted. 
“Why is she here?” 

“Her father was Andre Coulard, the 
administrator of St. Laurent. He died 
about four years ago. I came here on 
the same convict ship that brought him 
and his bride to Guiana. She was the 
most beautiful woman I had ever seen 
in all my wanderings. Nom de Dicu! 
Why she ever married him to come out 
here is more than any mortal can 
fathom. She must have loved him 
madly. I was young in those days and 
they used me for a house servant. I 
used to play with Diane and she still 
remembers me by bringing me cigarettes 
from time to time and giving me food 
when my stomach is about to disap- 
pear.” 

“But why is she still here?’ Ravenel 
demanded. ‘Her father is dead. She 
must have relatives in France who would 
care for her.” 

“Parbleu, you have me there! But I 
have my suspicions. God knows she 
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should not stay here and meet with the 
fate of her mother. I saw that beauti- 
ful woman bleached by the sun into a 
pitiful old hag.” 

“What are your suspicions?” Ravenel 
asked, wishing that the old fellow would 
be more explicit. 

“They are very vague, m’sieu’. But 
this I know: Andre Coulard was an 
honest man and he died a poor man. 
He went in for none of the graft that 
has been practiced here from time to 
time, but he did borrow large sums of 
money from Mansart, in order that his 
wife and child might have a few of the 
comforts they would have gotten in 
France.” 

“Diable! Go on!” 

“That is all that I know except this: 
Last summer Madame Coulard and Di- 
ane paid a visit to France. They were 
poor but some one must have financed 
them. I thought they were gone for 
good. Mansart followed them on the 
next ship and great was my surprise 
when I saw them return on the same 
ship that brought him back.” 
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“Do you mean, Durand, that he 
brought them back here?” 
“T don’t know, Marat. I try not to 


think that that is the truth. Now you 
had better hurry back to camp. The 
siesta drums are sure to sound at any 
minute.” 

Ravenel started back for the camp. 
His brain was whirling. It was obvious 
to him that Diane was in the Guianas 
because of Mansart. Had her father’s 
death anything to do with it? Did the 
Spanish Inquisitor have some hold over 
the pitiable family? 

The long, hot road passed through a 
jungle glade a quarter of a mile before 
it reached the detention camp. Its ma- 
hogany and mora trees sheltered scarlet 
tanagers and sugar birds, who seemed 
to seek its shade as they flew across the 
desolate wastes of withered stubble. 

His mind full of Diane, Durand’s 
story and Mansart, Ravenel swung into 
the glade. A woman stepped from be- 
hind the mahogany tree and touched his 
arm gently. It was Diane; and her eyes 
were red from weeping. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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WHEN TO PLANT MOTH BALLS 


OLD man mole is the field mouse’s mining engineer. The field mouse, who 

knows his onions and other bulbs, never so far demeans himself as to do 
any excavating or digging. He waits until Mr. Mole comes along and, with the 
highly efficient tools given him by nature, runs a series of underground tunnels 
through a vegetable or flower garden. Thereupon Mr. Field Mouse, with his 
paws cleaner than his conscience, goes down into the tunnels and uses them as 
crafty approaches to the roots and bulbs of those vegetables and flowers which the 
gardener values most highly. : 

But there is a way to run the field mouse out of his mines. Whenever he 
thrusts his nose against the forbidding surface of a moth ball, he curls up like a 
leaf on a hot stove and breaks all records in going away from there. 

Hence, the wise gardener, when he plants things, puts in with them a scattered 
lot of moth balls. They have no terrors for Mr. Mole, but that doesn’t matter 
so much, because he does not eat and kill growing things. The worst he does is 
to make unsightly ridges on the ground or in the grass when conducting his mining 
operations for Mr. Field Mouse. 


Was this Airplane Pilot Yellow? Not Hardly. 


a Wild Fool. 


Nor Was He 


Just a Regular Human Being. 


VISIBILITY—ZERO 
By JOHN AMID 


OT a chance!’ Bill Melford said, 
straightening up to his full six 


feet like a football tackle. 
“Nothing but mail, to-night.” He 
glanced at the passenger, a thin, well- 
dressed man, who was listening anx- 
iously. “Sorry,” he added. Then he 
dropped the subject like a mail sack. 
“Any more dope on the weather, Ed- 
die?” 

Feldman, the field manager, shook his 
head. “Another report from Chicago’s 
all. Same thing, open and shut. Not 
so good, Bill. I’m not sure I ought to 
let you go out yourself.” 

It was cold in the big hangar. Black 
night had already shut down, with a 
twenty-mile wind howling outside. Fly- 


ing the mail in midwinter is no fair- 
weather pastime. 

“Ts this the only plane going through, 
Mr. Feldman?” the passenger asked. 

“No-o,” the field manager answered. 
“Probably not, if anybody goes. We're 
waiting for the Toonerville.” It was the 
company nickname for a feeder-line 
plane that came in a paltry two hundred 


miles. “He’s got about six hundred 
pounds. We'll likely send out a dou- 
ble-header. It’s no night for too big 
a load.” 


“Then I can try the other pilots?” 

Feldman hesitated. In his pocket he 
had the usual form letter from Hen- 
dricks, division superintendent, issued 
only when the company wanted to get a 
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passenger through if it could possibly be 
managed. ‘“‘Mr. Webber,” it read, “is 
anxious to get through to Chicago. 
Please do everything you can to help 
him complete his journey. He under- 
stands the conditions, however, and 
knows that the company is under no ob- 
ligations, and that passage can be ar- 
ranged only if load and weather condi- 
tions permit.” 

“Why—yes, if you want to.” He 
wondered how much pressure it was fair 
to put on the flyers to get them to take 
passengers through, even under excep- 
tional conditions. He hated to subject 
them to the discomfort of having per- 
sonally to listen to a passenger’s sob 
story, before turning him down. Mel- 
ford—“Wild Bill” until for safety-pub- 
licity’s sake the “Wild” had been 
dropped—was the most daring man on 
the line, as well as senior prlot. The 
others would merely follow his lead. 
“You can speak to Pat Grady, when he 
comes in. He'll probably be taking out 
the second plane. Or Crager.” 

It was a company rule that, as far as 
passengers were concerned, each pilot 
had to write his own ticket. The field 
manager could order planes out with 
the mail, or hold them, but even this 
authority was sparingly used, and at 
that usually only after full consultation 
with the pilots themselves. Carrying 
passengers was up to the pilots alone. 
If they were going out, they could, when 
the load permitted and they were will- 
ing, take passengers. Or, if they con- 
sidered flying conditions too hazardous 
for passengers, they could refuse. 

The little office beside the hangar, 
with its iron stove in one corner, was a 
warm refuge. Grady came in after din- 
ner at the lunch counter across the way, 
spreading his hands above the hot stove. 
Like Melford and Feldman, he was im- 
maculate, with trousers freshly creased. 
These neat, healthy-looking commercial 
pilots bore little resemblance to the 
hard-bitten birdmen of earlier days, 
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whose every flying minute might be their 
last. But they had the same question- 
ing eyes, the same silences, the same 
skill. Surer, more prosperous, and 
longer-lived, they still were pioneers, 
blazing the sky trails for to-morrow’s 
great passenger lines. 

“We'll be missing this little room,” 
Pat Grady said, “‘when the station yon- 
der’s finished. It won’t be the same. 
Who’s going out?” 

“Bill’s taking No. 1,” said Feldman. 
“Mr. Webber, this is Mr. Grady. I 
told him, Pat”—turning—‘“he could ask 
you about the chances of getting through 
to Chi to-night, if we send out a double- 
header.” 

They looked at the door as “Slip” 
Crager, old as these other still-young 
airmen in years, but even younger in 
service with the line, came in, shutting 
the door quickly behind him against the 
wind. 

“Meet Mr. Crager, Mr. Webber,” said 
Feldman. 

To each other they were all “Bill” and 
“Pat” and “Eddie” alike, irrespective of 
rank, but ‘‘Mister Grady” and “Mister 
Crager” and “Mister Feldman” to out- 
siders. 

“Why doesn’t he ask Bill about it?” 
said Grady. 

“T did,” the passenger spoke up. “He 
wanted to take only mail.” 

“Well,” said Grady, “I guess that’s 
that = 

“You mean that, no matter what the 
conditions are, you won’t if he won’t?” 

“Bill Melford’s about the best pilot 
we've got, Mr. Webber,” the field man- 
ager put in, “and what's more, he’ll take 
chances if any one will. If he won't 
take you, you can hardly expect the 
others to.” 

“Just what,” asked Crager, “are the 
conditions ?” 

“T didn’t mean,” the passenger said 
hastily, “weather conditions. I meant— 
I meant my own conditions, the family 
and everything. I—I could make it 
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pretty well worth while, as far as money 
goes, only I don’t suppose that makes 
any difference.” 

“No,” said Crager, “it doesn’t. I 
meant—why is it so important for you 
to get through? Business?” 

Grady scowled at him. Merely court- 
ing trouble, this was. Just putting them 
all in bad for refusing, when it was the 
only sensible thing to do. 

“Tt’s—it’s my wife,” said Webber. 
He stopped abruptly. “Hurt,” he added, 
without detail. 

“There’s an express at eight fifty,” 
Feldman suggested. ‘That would get 
you in by ten thirty to-morrow morning, 
and no danger. Even if you started 
with us, you couldn’t be sure of getting 
through. Better let one of the boys run 
you over to the station.” He looked at 
his watch. 

“Tt wouldn’t do your wife any good,” 
said Grady, “for you to get yourself 
killed. Be a lot better to get there alive 
in the morning than come in dead at 
midnight—especially if it took you 
longer to get in with us than by train.” 

Bill Melford came in. ‘‘Toonerville’s 
just coming in,” he said. They could 
hear the drone of the motor as the plane 
banked. ‘No reason why I shouldn’t 
get out right away, is there?” he asked. 

Slip Crager was at a window, star- 
ing out into the night. But instead of 
the white glare of the flood lights, 
turned on for the Toonerville, he saw 
only the array of images flashing 
through his own mind—a white hospital 
bed, with a bandaged patient—Stella 
Fleming, saying good night to him at 
the door—Bill Melford talking to a cou- 
ple of other pilots in the hangar, in a 
side-glance conversation that flattened 
into an uncomfortable silence as he 
came within hearing—the neatly typed 
company memorandum, old J. K.’s pet, 
issued periodically: “Pilots are urged 
not to take any unnecessary chances. 
Crack-ups destroy dividends. Get the 
mail through if possible, but avoid un- 
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due risks. The line takes pride in never 
having lost a passenger. It will not tol- 
erate reckless flying.” 

“Nothing to hold you that I know of,” 
Feldman answered Melford. “The 
sooner the better. Those snow flurries 
around Chi seem to be getting worse all 
the time.” 

The flood lights on the field were 
switched off, as the Toonerville taxied 
up to the hangar with its own landing 
lights, yellow by contrast with the white 
glare that had greeted them. Melford 
took his heavy flying suit from a closet 
and began drawing it on. 

“There’s another thing,” said Grady, 
“we'll not be seeing much more of. Fur 
to keep from freezing with. When 
we're all flying trimotors, we'll be sitting 
in glass, warm like a parlor.” 

“You've got just about thirty-five 
minutes to make that train, Mr. Web- 
ber,” said Feldman. ‘That doesn’t give 
you much extra time. Shall I get one 
of the boys to run you over?” 

Slip Crager turned from the window. 

“Tf you want me to take out No. 2, 
Eddie,” he said unexpectedly, “T’'ll take 
him.” 

They stared at him. The passenger 
recovered himself first. It was the mir- 
acle he had been hoping for. 

“T’ll certainly appreciate that,” he as- 
sured Feldman, reserving his thanks to 
Crager for later. 

Melford resumed fastening up his fly- 
ing suit. Then he sat down to pull 
fleece-lined moccasins over his polished 
shoes. 

‘  “Why—why ” said Feldman, still 
at a loss for words. “Why—sure it’ll 
be all right. That is, if you really want 
to try it.” 

A mechanic opened the door and 
stuck his head into the room, letting in 
a blast of air, straight from North Da- 
kota. “No. 1’s ready,” he said. 

“Tl take a chance,” Slip answered 
Feldman. 

Melford fastened the chin strap of 
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his helmet, drew on thick gloves, and 
padded out into the night like a giant 
Eskimo. 

“Tl get my bag,’ 
following him. 

“T think,” said Grady, ‘“‘you’re crazy.” 
He appealed to Feldman. ‘You'll not 
let him go out! Not Slip Crager, the 
only man on the line who's always re- 
fused to make himself into a damn 
fool!” 

“Yeah!” answered Slip _ bitterly. 
“And gets himself called yellow! You 
needn't think I haven't heard the talk!” 

“Oho!” said Grady. “So that’s it, is 
it? Well, to prove it’s not so, do you 
have to go and crack up a ship? Eddie, 
you'll not let him go out!” 

The roar of Melford’s motor came 
from outside, as he opened her wide in 
a final test before throttling down for 
the start. Then they heard him taxi out 
across the field. 

“Don’t be a nut!” said Crager. 
“What do you think I am—somebody’s 
little girl? Bill’s gone already, and you 
weren’t worrying any about going your- 
self.” 

“You'll notice, though, I wasn’t tak- 
ing any fool passenger along. Nor Bill, 
either.” 

Webber’s reéntry ended the ex- 
changes. Feldman, with one plane al- 
ready on its way, disregarded Pat Grady 
entirely, although his silence showed he 
was troubled. But before the second 
plane was ready, an automobile door 
slammed shut outside the office, and 
Stella Fleming burst in. 

“Where’s Slip?” she demanded be- 
fore she saw him. ‘Oh, there he is! 
Slip Crager, you 4 

“Not here.” he interrupted shortly. 
“Come into the hangar.” 

They faced each other under the wing 
of a big monoplane. Beyond it the 
ground crew were packing the last mail 
sacks into No. 2. 

“Slip, you’re not going to fly to Chi- 
cago to-night! With a passenger, too!” 


’ 


said the passenger, 
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He stood very still. 

“Yeah? Look here! Who told you?” 

She was breathless. 

“Never mind who told me! 
crasy?” 

“It was Pat Grady, that’s who it was! 


Are you 


Pat Grady! He called you up! Say, 
| | ee 
“Listen! It doesn’t make any differ- 


ence whether it was Pat Grady or not. 
He’s your friend, Slip, and a good 
friend, too. Slip, you mustn’t! It’s too 
dangerous, and even trying it will spoil 
your record. Anc eg 

“Yeah? And are you the dame that 
told me, only last night, you weren't 
sure whether it was true or not—what 
they said about my being yellow?” 

She moved her hand helplessly. “Slip 
—that’s nothing! You mustn’t!” 

“Nothing, eh? And I mustn’t go to- 
night? Yeah? Who says so?” 

“I do! And I mean it! Slip, it’s— 


it's an ultimatum!” 


“Yeah?” His eyes were very bright 
now, and his voice hard. “Listen to her 
land on the dictionary! Say, let’s both 
get in on the ultimatum stuff! All right. 
Whether we get together or not, you'll 
keep away from this airport in work 
time, and out of what’s my own busi- 
ness, which is flying, except as a guest! 
Get me? And that’s that!” 

Her eyes widened. She let her hands, 
that had been reaching for the lapels 
of his coat in frantic appeal, drop to her 
side. Then without another word she 
turned and walked out of the hangar, 
very straight, fumbling for a moment 
with the knob on the little door in the — 
corner. Through the cry of the wind 
he heard her automobile starter whir, 
the motor catch, the door snap shut— 
and she was gone. Outwardly as stolid 
as ever, he was still trembling when he 
got out his flying togs, and had to turn 
away from the others to conceal his 
awkwardness. 

“Ready with No. 2.” 

Followed by his passenger, Slip went 
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out into the cold. The biplane, her mo- 
tor idling, already stood in front of the 
hangar, the big sliding doors still open 
behind her. Slip climbed to his seat like 
a diver, with all his heavy outfit, climb- 
ing up the side of a vessel. Mechanics 
helped the passenger to the little cabin 
between the wings, handing his bag in 
after him, and shutting the door with a 
snap. For a minute or two after Crager 
was comfortably in his seat he listened 
to the motor, opening the throttle wider 
and wider until the whole machine 
rocked and vibrated under the strain. 
Then, throttling down again, he waved 
his hand and the blocks were pulled 
from in front of the wheels. Nearly an 
hour behind Melford, No. 2 was on her 
way. 

Trundling out into the darkness 
across the frozen field, Slip turned into 
the wind and gave her the gun. Fifteen 
seconds and they were off the ground, 
climbing sharply, flattening out, then 
climbing again, as if ascending a great 
imaginary stairway across the sky. Be- 
neath them the level finger of the air 
beacon swung steadily through its cir- 
cuit, lighting up as it passed the snow- 
covered country for miles around. Far 
ahead, at twelve-second intervals. the 
next beacon flashed, as its white finger 
passed. Already they were over the 
first blinker light marking the course be- 
tween—winking up at them like a firefly 
through the darkness. To left and 
right, ahéad and behind, the lights of 
towns twinkled like clusters of frosty 
stars. 

They were just below the clouds. A 
Jow ceiling, barely five hundred feet. 
The barometer showed an altitude of 
twelve hundred, but that was to sea 
level. The needle of the air-speed indi- 
cator jumped back and forth, all the way 
from a hundred and five miles an hour 
to a hundred and twenty-five, in’the un- 
even gusts of wind they were cutting 
across. Holding its course along the 
row of lights, the plane traveled slant- 
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wise, like a crab. Slip glanced at the 
tachometer; his motor was turning up 
seventeen hundred revolutions a minute. 
Power to spare. 

He gave himself up to the bitter tu- 
mult in his mind. Here he was, heading 
into bad weather with a passenger, after 
a break with Stella that was probably 
final. Idiot! Committed to follow Mel- 
ford under conditions that even Bill 
himself had refused to take a chance on. 
If the storm forced him to turn back, 
the record would show he had offered to 
take a passenger into weather that could 
not be faced. If he kept on, he risked 
a forced landing that might mean a bad 
crack-up, or even the loss of his pas- 
senger’s life. Either way he was bound 
to lose. Even if he managed to get 
through he would be charged with utter 
recklessness, as Stella had told him— 
going against the judgment of the most 
experienced as well as the most daring 
man on the line. 

He tried to see how he had managed 
to get himself into such a mess. The 
Stella part of it was, of course, the 
worst; that had come on top of every- 
thing else. But the matter of his stand- 
ing with the company was had enough. 
The fact was, he had used his head just 
so long, and then, when he couldn’t 
stand it any longer, he had broken. 
Plaved the fool. That was it, plain 
feol! 

The air was very bumpy. On the edge 
of the storm the plane was twisted and 
tilted like a gull in a gust. Good thing 
the line used the stanchest ships built, 
and not these cheap doo-dinguses that 
were liable to have a wing break off, and 
drop like a dead duck! He went back 
to the storm inside his own mind. 

The trouble had begun with that 
damned memorandum the company is- 
sued every so often. “Pilots are urged 
not to take any unnecessary chances.” 
“Avoid undue risks.” Where he had 
gone wrong was in taking it seriously. 
Of course it was good sense, and the 
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company meant it. Old J. K. himself, 
founder of the line and chairman of the 
board, was responsible for it. Only 
thing wrong with it was: it couldn’t be 
done. It was too soon. Enough con- 
servative pilots hadn’t been born yet. 
They all took chances—and the Ite 
stood for it. Wild Bill, the most reck- 
less of them all, was senior pilot! 

Crager could understand that. His 
own training had come at Kelly Field, 
where the old army traditions of daring 
still held good. His first forced landing 
had come when, flying low in formation, 
his motor, that should never have been 
allowed off the ground without a com- 
plete overhauling, had suddenly quit on 
him. He had done the best he could on 
rough ground, but the ship had been 
washed out, and he had spent two 
months in a hospital. It had seemed so 
utterly needless, the waste and the pain, 
that he had decided to play safe when- 
ever he could. Leaving the service, he 
had turned mail pilot, and rejoiced in 
the strong ships. the motors in perfect 
repair, the avoidance of flying blind in 
thick weather. 

“Avoid undue risks!’ Well, he had. 
For fourteen months he had_ been 
“avoiding undue risks,” until he was 
rated one of the best pilots on the line— 
and the most conservative. But what 
had that brought him? The charge, 
never spoken to his face, of being “yel- 
low”! The old flying days were still too 
close. Airmen were supposed to take 
chances—there was something wrong 
with them if they didn’t. Even the off- 
cers of the line, while praising his con- 
servative flying, had begun to wonder 
if he was really good pilot material! 
Among the close-knit fraternity of the 
line, it had made him an outcast, a 
pariah, a metic. He had stuck to his 
guns until Stella Fleming had joined the 
chorus. following a halfway quarrel the 
night before. That was too much! 

So, to-night, brooding over the injus- 
tice of his unspoken condemnation, he 
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had suddenly decided to take a chance 
and get this anxious passenger through 
if he could. And of course he had 
messed it. With Stella worst of all. 
Now he was in bad all around. Pat 
Grady had called the turn on him. Fear 
of being called yellow had driven him 
to do something the line would never 
forgive him for—risk a passenger’s life 
—to prove he wasn’t yellow! 

He comforted himself with the reflec- 
tion that at least he could always turn 
back. The minute the clouds shut down, 
he could turn back into the clear and 
come down on the first emergency field. 
“Intermediate fields,” they were calling 
them now—more of this soft-pedal stuff 
for the dear general public! 

The plane was trying all the time to 
get off the course to the right. That 
meant the wind was increasing in force, 
or was swinging still farther around. It 
was almost at right angles to his line of 
flight already. He was flying so low 
that the ground roll, the upward twist 
of gusts from uneven surfaces on the 
land below, made anything like smooth 
flying impossible. The plane dropped 
or rose suddenly as if struck from above 
or below with great air pillows. Off to 
the right the light clusters that meant 
small towns, moving slowly backward 
as the plane swept along, began to dis- 
appear. Fog. Couldn’t be. in such a 
wind. Snow, of course. Off there to 
the right it was beginning to snew. 

Automatically Slip selected his landing 
field. There it was, straight along the 
blinker lights at the next revolving bea- 
con, less than fifteen miles away. Al- 
ready he could pick out the little oblong 
of lights that marked the edge of the 
field. Nothing to do but come down; 
even turning back would be useless with 
the clouds over him likely to begin shed- 
ding snow at any minute. 

A light so bright that it rivaled the 
flash of the beacon appeared on the 
landing field. Another. Flares. They 
were ordering him down! Well, he was 
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coming down anyway. Just as soon as 
he could get to that field, instead of tak- 
ing a chance on nosing up in the snow 
directly beneath him, or cracking up in 
a gully or on a barbed-wire fence. 

He wondered if they’d been able to 
catch Melford all right, a hundred miles 
farther along toward Chicago. Prob- 
ably. Melford was a pretty wise coot, 
in spite of the number of chances he 
took. If they didn’t flag him down, he’d 
probably made a landing anyway, just 
before it was too late. 

Suddenly the field, the distant beacon 
beyond, a cluster of town lights to the 
left of the course, all disappeared. 
Snow! Instantly Slip banked, veering 
to the right with the wind, straining his 
eyes at the dim land beneath him in the 
effort to pick out a place to sit down 
quick. But before he could even look 
back along the course, much less come 
down, the smother was on him. 

In the snug little cabin, Webber, the 
passenger, felt the plane lurch, and 
stared out into the night. He had been 
just dozing off. All the sparkling little 
lights on‘ the land below had disap- 
peared; he could see only grayness—a 
halo of fog around the green light on 
one wing tip, another halo around the 
red light on the other. So! They had 
run into a cloud! Dangerous flying, all 
right. He settled back into a corner 
comfortably, secure in the confidence of 
his pilot’s skill. These mail flyers cer- 
tainly knew their stuff! This bird 
Crager wouldn’t even be in a cloud un- 
less he knew all about it. He’d get 
through all right! From his dark cabin 
he watched the yellow landing lights 
flash on, boring down into a streaming 
current of flashing white specks. Snow- 
flakes, of course. Could it be they were 
going to land right here? He hadn’t 
seen any field. 

The landing lights were switched off 
again. Crager had merely snapped them 
on to make sure of his predicament and 
see if by some miracle they would give 
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him a hint of the ground below. Very 
neatly caught, he decided. A perfect 
trap. The snow clouds had driven down 
on him, broadside on. The entire course 
had been blotted out for miles at a sin- 
gle swoop. No chance to go on to the 
next field, no chance to turn back to the 
last one. And off to the right it had 
been snowing already, so that in trying 
to swing out of one cloud he had merely 
run into the other. A regular blizzard! 
The devil’s own luck that the line of bea- 
cons, with the particular spot his plane 
happened to be in, was the last to be 
caught. 

It was cold, bitterly cold, but he no 
longer felt it. Five minutes before, 
even inside the fur-lined moccasins, his 
feet had been almost numb. Now he 
was warm all over. Funny. 

He had gasoline enough for several 
hours. Probably about four. Mean- 
while there was nothing to do but fly by 
the bubble and hunt for a hole. 

For the first time since his days at 
Kelly Field he wished for a parachute— 
for that passenger down there, Webber 
or whatever his name was, who wanted 
to get through to his wife before mid- 
night. 

It occurred to Slip that perhaps by 
now the wife was dead anyway. This 
Webber had certainly been in an awful 
hurry to get through. If things didn’t 
work out right, now, that might not be 
such a bad idea. 

Cautiously he worked the plane down- 
ward, trying to get below the clouds and 
see lights again. It was useless. The 
“feel” of the air, the stronger uprush 
of wind, warned him he could go no 
lower ; the next thing he would be crash- 
ing into some treetop. Yet his landing 
lights, switched on and off once more, 
showed nothing but the streaming swirls 
of snow. He could not see beyond the 
nose of his plane. 

He worked upward again. He was 
not used to this blind flying, this driving 
ahead at a hundred miles an hour “by 
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the bubble,” having to rely on instru- 
ments, instead of on his own eyesight 
and sense of equilibrium, to tell him 
whether or not his ship was on an even 
keel, and so in no danger of side-slip- 
ping; whether or not he was ascending 
or descending too rapidly, and so in dan- 
ger of a nose dive or tail spin. He 
sent the plane up gradually to a height 
of more than a mile, on the chance that 
he could get above the snow and get his 
‘direction, at least, from the stars. But 
the smother was as thick there as nearer 
the ground, and the twisting force of 
the wind seemed even more terrific. Too 
much chance of having his plane torn 
completely apart. He worked back down 
to twelve hundred feet, throttling his 
motor to sixteen hundred a minute. No 
use wasting extra gasoline. 

Completely lost, now, he started cir- 
cling, hunting for a break in the clouds, 
yet trying to keep where he felt the 
course was. Two complete circles, as 
nearly as he could estimate, and he 
straightened out again. Not a break 
anywhere. 

Air pilots alone know the helplessness, 
with present-day instruments, of ‘“fly- 
ing blind.” A steamer, in a fog at sea, 
can slow down or stop entirely. Near a 
coast, the skipper can take soundings, 
and learn how much water there is be- 
neath his keel. Besides that, he is on a 
level surface—the sea itself. He can 
go wrong only to right or left, starboard 
or port. But an aviator in the skies has 
to keep driving ahead. He cannot stop, 
to learn where he is or wait until the 
storm passes; if he slows to less than 
around a mile a minute his plane will 
crash to the ground like a wild goose 
with a broken wing. 

A ship at sea has a trustworthy com- 
pass. Because of the mass of metal in 
his motor, the airplane pilot has no in- 
strument on which he can rely with cer- 
tainty to tell him whether he is heading 
north or south. Even the best of air- 
plane compasses, particularly in times of 
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storm, is apt to go mad. And instead 
of having to contend only with dangers 
or right and left along a given course, 
airmen can go wrong in four different 
directions—right or left, up or down— 
and tipping to one side or the other, so 
that the plane falls like a dish. Skilled 
flyers, racing over the Pacific, lost their 
lives when the light on their instrument 
board went out: they could no longer see 
the bubble that told them their plane was 
level in the air. 

Crager was bothered most by the 
wind. In addition to the continual dan- 
ger to his plane from the twisting gusts, 
he did not know which direction it was 
from. Just before the snow clouds had 
shut down, it had veered. Blowing 
forty, or perhaps even fifty miles an 
hour, it was taking him—where? Fly- 
ing directly against it, his ground speed 
would be only fifty miles an hour; fly- 
ing with it, it would be a hundred and 
fifty—with his air-speed indicator regis- 
tering the same in either case. If the 
wind was blowing from the right of his 
course, he would be sweeping off to the 
left at fifty miles an hour, unless he flew 
his plane crabwise into it to offset the 
drift. If it was coming from the left, 
and he held his plane crabwise to the 
right in the supposition it was coming 
from that direction, he would be carried 
to the right of his course eighty or a 
hundred miles an hour. And it doesn’t 
take long, at that pace. 

No instrument has yet been devised 
that can tell pilots who are flying blind 
from which direction the wind is com- 
ing. That is why pilots, perhaps sup- 
posing themselves over level ground, 
crash headlong into mountainsides, that 
rush at them suddenly through impene- 
trable fog, miles from their course. 

Crager himself had once followed the 
shore line of Lake Erie in a dim mist, 
confident that it would presently bring 
him to Cleveland. Miles after he should 
have reached the city his gasoline gave 
out and he came down—in Canada, in- 
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stead of Ohio, flying west instead of 
east. 

Where was he now? Amid these 
snowflakes that filled the night, he had 
been flying only by intuition and dead 
reckoning—guessing at the direction of 
the wind, guessing at its force, guessing 
at the accuracy of his compass. By now 
he might still be on his course, or a hun- 
dred miles on either side of it. If he 
had kept it, with the wind still in the 
same direction, he should now be per- 
haps a hundred miles from Chicago. It 
was conceivable he had already flown 
past the city. Even the great night 
glare of lights would not penetrate many 
feet into these snow clouds. He might 
be over land. He might be over Lake 
Michigan. By this time, instead of be- 
ing over flat country, he might be over 
rough hillsides. 

Suddenly—the first time in an hour’s 
flying—he saw a light in the darkness 
below him. Almost instantly it was 
gone. A hole in the clouds! Fora few 
moments he held ahead, to make sure 
that the blanket about him was as thick 
as ever. Then, at the risk of getting his 
sense of direction—and that of his com- 
pass—still more hopelessly confused, he 
banked and turned back. Although it 
was like locating a single eddy in the 
ocean, he must cross again that well in 
the clouds. Trusting he was still over 
level land, he brought his plane lower 
and lower; the light had been several 
hundred feet below. 

Again! There it was! Lucky the 
opening itself had not closed in. This 
time, before his ship reéntered the cloud, 
Crager banked again. It enabled him 
to hold the opening. As the plane 
turned, one wing was already in cloud 
fog. Swiftly he descended, almost in a 
nose dive, coolly gauging the distance 
below. A hundred feet above the 
ground, as nearly as he could judge in 
the darkness, he leveled out, looking for 
a place to land. The cloud opening was 
larger here; he could not tell how large. 
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But his landing lights told him little. At 
least he was over farm country, fairly 
flat. Rather than be caught in the clouds 
again, he would take a chance and come 
down. It might mean freezing to death 
in the blizzard, even if they didn’t crack 
up, but that would be better than smash- 
ing down from the skies. Yes, all things 
considered, much better. 

Meanwhile, as long as the visibility 
lasted, he would try to better things a 
little. For nearly a minute he flew at 
the edge of the smother, circling the 
opening as a boat might follow the coast 
line of a lake, one wing tip touching the 
gray fingers of the cloud, the other in 
the clear. 

Then, far away to his left, a white 
light flashed for a moment. An air bea- 
con! He was only a few miles from 
his course! 

Heading in the direction of the flash, 
he dropped as near the ground as he 
dared, noting the snow-covered dimness 
beneath him to get the direction of the 
wind and an idea of its force. It was 
snowing again; all lights had disap- 
peared. A darker patch in the grayness 
below came toward him swiftly, and he 
rose to clear it. A patch of woodland. 
He recalled the story of one of the early 
air-mail pilots out of San Francisco, 
whose motor went dead above a ravine 
in the Sierras, and who, misjudging his 
distance a trifle, struck the treetops on 
one of the slopes with his landing gear 
as he planed down 

The flash of the beacon again! A 
mere hint, this time, because of the 
snow, but almost dead ahead. 

For several minutes he could see 
nothing more, except vague markings as 
he crossed fields below him, rising intui- 
tively for each fancied obstacle and com- 
ing down again at once to avoid losing 
sight of the earth, flashing his landing 
lights off and on at intervals in order to 
try to get more of an idea of his alti- 
tude. Failure to clear a single tree or 
slope, and it would all be over. Once 
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out of sight of the ground, and he would 
be as blind as before. 

The beacon again! Near at hand, 
this time, defying the snow! 

Only a few seconds more, and he was 
close in, daring to rise a little higher in 
the certainty of reaching that revolv- 
ing light. Sure enough—there was the 
field, marked by its spectral border of 
lights, seen dimly, close beneath him, 
through the snow. No hurry now. 
There was still the chance of a crack-up 
in this wind, with the possibility that he 
might nose over into a snowdrift. But 
the wind had kept the frozen field al- 
most bare. He banked, swept away, 
and came down into the wind, just above 
the border lights of the field, in a per- 
fect landing. 

The field lay beside great farm build- 
ings, seemingly deserted, except for the 
clicking beacon above them, turning sol- 
emnly through the blizzard. As Crager 
switched off his motor, the staccato putt- 
putt-putt of a gasoline jack cut the whis- 
tling of the wind, loud in the desolation 
of the night. 

Between the wings the cabin door 
swung open. “What’s the dope?” asked 
Webber, the passenger. 

“Well,” said Crager casually, “it was 
a little thick, so I just thought we’d sit 
down.” He pulled off a glove and 
tried the palm of his hand against his 
cheek to see if it was frozen. ‘We'll 
go over ’n’ see what we can find.” 

They climbed out of the plane. The 
single watchman was asleep. The tele- 
phone wires were down. The field was 
almost exactly a hundred miles from 
Chicago. They sat around the fire in a 
tiny room and yawned over the mo- 
notony of life—outwardly, at least— 
though the passenger’s mind was still 
on reaching his destination, and the pi- 
lot’s back on Stella Fleming and_ his 
troubles with the line. 

An hour, and the storm lifted a trifle. 

“Believe we might as well push on,” 
said Crager, after a look outside. “I 
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can see the next beacon. We can get at 
least that far.” He had decided that the 
best thing would probably be to leave 
the line—unless Well, there was 
little likelihood that Stella and he would 
ever get together now. “Want to try 
it?” he asked Webber. 

“Surest thing you know.” There was 
no risk of flying with these mail pilots. 
They wouldn’t take you up unless they 
knew they’d get you down again all 
right ! 

Again they took off for the city, fly- 
ing low into the storm, over a dim night 
world screened by streaming snowflakes. ° 

An hour, and they were in—the only 
mail plane to reach Chicago that night. 
Bill Melford was down two hundred 
miles out. 

“T certainly do thank you,’ Webber 
said, ‘‘for getting me through. I knew 
we'd make it, the moment you said you’d 
take me.” 

“Yeah?” 
did.” 

It was two days before he got back 
to Feldman, and his home airport. The 
field manager came out to greet him as 
he taxied up to the hangar. 

“°Lo, Eddie,” said Crager, when he 
had cut the switch. 

“Hullo, Slip,” said Feldman. ‘Get 
down and come over to the office.” 

When they were in the little room, he 
shut the door behind him, leaning against 
it. 

“It’s about Stella Fleming,” he said. 
“Thought I’d put you wise before she 
gets down here. She’s been talking to 
my wife.” 

Slip sat down and began to loosen his 
moccasins. 

“Yeah?” he said. 

“You bet.” Feldman grinned sud- 
denly. “Men have to stand together, 
sort of. Oh, you'll find out, all right. 
Well, I just thought I’d tip you off. You 
hold all the cards, so don’t pay any at- 
tention to a damn thing she says. 
Women are like that.” 


said Crager. ‘Well, we 
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“Yeah?” said Crager. 
without pulling his 
“What about the line?” 

“What about the line?” 

“Yeah. That ‘avoid undue risk’ stuff, 
and all. You know perfectly well, Ed- 
die, my going out that night, with a 
passenger, was a damn-fool thing to 
do.” He hesitated a moment, to make 
sure of his voice. “I sorta figured that, 
with the line, I’m about through.” 

Feldman looked at him curiously. 

“Forget it,” he said. “You're jake 
with the line, and all the boys, too, the 


He sat up 
moccasins off. 
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you knew. That Webber lad is the 
Prince of Wales, sort of—if you know 
what I mean. They were all pulling 
for him to get through. I came pretty 
near telling Melford all about him, only 
the line didn’t want to bring any extra 
pressure on taking chances. Webber 
and his wife were on the point of a split 
when this accident came along. Lucky 
thing for everybody. I supposed you 
knew. She’s old J. K.’s daughter. Oh, 
you're in right!” 

Crager stared at him. 

“The hell!” he said. 


way you never were before. I thought Then Stella Fleming came in. 


Other stories by John Amid will appear in future issues. 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


‘THE three rooms occupied by Vice President Curtis in the Senate Office Building 

in Washington have been described as “gorgeous as a sultan’s palace.” They 
are rich in mahogany furniture and the finest carpets. On their walls hang oil 
paintings, photographs, and famous cartoons of Mr. Curtis. Indian relics, large 
and small, some of them of brilliant color, are scattered about. And behind the 
vice president’s desk is an ornate chair beautifully carved and inscribed in gilt 
lettering with the names of the persons who gave it to him. 

Like Mr. Curtis, President Hoover has a big office desk which he keeps 
scrupulously neat and unencumbered with untidy looking piles of documents. 
The president’s callers invariably see that the only articles resting on its shining 
surface are a framed photograph, a telephone, an inkwell, a small memorandum 
pad, and sometimes a pencil or pen. 

Mr. Hoover has in his study in the main building of the White House a chair 
of which he is intensely proud. He dug it out of the cellar, where it obviously 
had been for many years, and he has satisfied himself, from careful study of a 
steel engraving picturing Lincoln and his cabinet, that it is one of the chairs used 
by the Great Emancipator’s official family. It is rather fragile looking, with a 
“slim-waisted” back, and has no arms—in marked contrast to the roomy armchairs 
in which Mr. Hoover’s advisers take their comfort while deliberating on the state 
of the Union. 


HorRSE-KETCHUM 
By DANE COOLIDGE 


IN SIX PARTS—PART III 


The Story So Far: 


Johnny Lightfoot, called Horse-Ketchum, comes to Death Valley seeking for the 
lost Breyfogle mine. Val Bodie, buyer of stolen stock, wants to find the mine, too. 
A crazy prospector, Frying-pan George, claims he has found and staked it, and 
displays ore to prove it; but no one fully believes him. NHorse-Ketchum hears an 
Indian myth about some wild, golden “ghost” horses and plans to catch them. Bodie 
is after them, too. Horse-Ketchum captures a stallion, but Bodie holds him up and 
takes it. While trying to recover his animal, Horse-Ketchum sees the other horses, 
still free, race back to the tethered stallion, and a girl is riding the lead mare. She 
frees the creature, but is roped by Bodie’s men. MHorse-Ketchum rescues her but is 
wounded in the escape. Weak, he droops on his own animal, and later, after passing 
out entirely, finds himself on the stallion, the girl leading on the mare. In a mountain 
valley of caves, she tends him, and he learns that she was brought up in that retreat 
by her fanatical father—who has a secret mine and threatens to shoot any intruder. 
‘he girl, Diana, makes Horse-Ketchum hide. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FROM KENTUCKY. 


HE noise of gunfire ceased 
abruptly and Horse-Ketchum lay 
listening for the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps—for the big, boom- 
ing voice of his enemy, Val Bodie, or 
the voice of the moon maiden’s father. 

Whoever he was he had inspired in 
his daughter a fear fully as great as 
that of the ruthless Bodie, who had 
promised to shoot Lightfoot on sight. 
But no footsteps came and Horse- 
Ketchum became conscious of a hunger 
that gnawed at his vitals. Even while 
he listened for the coming of his ene- 
mies he ate ravenously of the dried meat 
and bread. 

They had had a battle at the entrance 
to the canyon, that same narrow gate- 
way between frowning walls of schist 
that Horse-Ketchum had watched 
through his glasses. It was not hard to 
guess who the Indian devil was who had 
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terrorized the Indians for years. He 
was a white man, the owner of the band 
of golden horses which watered at Tod- 
gahboth spring. And when at last his 
stallion had been caught and the secret 
of his hiding place discovered, the old 
man had cast aside all pretense of being 
a devil and stepped into the open, shoot- 
ing. 

Hours of waiting dragged by and a 
fox peered into the cave, attracted by 
the smell of the meat. But when Horse- 
Ketchum stirred he scampered away, 
only to creep back, accompanied by his 
mate. They came closer, with that 
strange tameness which the wild stallion 
had shown, and Lightfoot remembered 
the silver foxes which had run at the 
horses’ heads. The foxes, the horses, 
even the ghost maiden that rode them 
when the moon was at its full, all were 
mortal as himself—all dwelt in this hid- 
den canyon. And the Indian devil of 
Enupi Kaj was the master of them all. 
Johnny threw out scraps of meat for 
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the foxes to gnaw on and dozed off into 
a fevered sleep. 

He was awakened by a hand laid upon 
his brow, and the moon maiden leaned 
over him, smiling. She had crept in 
unperceived and he caught the smell of 
arnica as he felt a wet cloth on his 
head. 

“Tt is all right,’’ she said soothingly. 
“The men have gone away and my fa- 
ther is guarding the gateway. Just let 
me bathe your head and put some medi- 
cine on your wounds—and when you 
are well. you can go.” 

She washed the blood from the 
matted bruise, where he had fallen 
among the rocks, and Horse-Ketchum 
lay quiet as with a pan of hot water she 
soaked off his dirt-incrusted shirt. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed as in the half 
light of the cave she beheld his quiver- 
ing back. “Did he do that—the man 
who caught me?” 

“T reckon so,” shuddered Lightfoot. 
“Feel around for those buckshot. Don’t 
mind in the least if I kick a bit—dig 
"em out.” 

“They went in and came out again,” 
she said at last, after following the 
course of the shots. “You must have 
been leaning over when he shot.” 

“Mighty lucky,” he grumbled. “Poor 
old High Behind got the most of it. 
Well, bandage me up good, so I can get 
out of here to-night. And put on lots 
of arnica.” 

“You'd better stay,” she suggested as 
she worked over the wounds. “You'll 
die if you don't lie still. And if you go 
outside those bad men will kill you. 
Stay here—I’'ll keep you hid.” 

“What will your old man say if he 
finds me?” he demanded. And _ she 
blushed and turned away. 

“TI—T'll hide you,’ she promised. 
“Although he says that all men are bad. 
He says the first man that gets in here 
and gets out again alive will come back 
and take everything we’ve got.” 


“Oho!” spoke up Johnny. “So that’s 
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afraid of losing this horses.” 

“He says men are all bad, and we 
ought to keep away from them,” she 
said, with a fleeting smile. “But—but 
I’ve never seen any, so how can I tell? 
That is, until I saw you.” 

“Never seen any men?” repeated 
Horse-Ketchum incredulously. “Been 
shut up in this canyon all your life?” 

“T’ve seen them riding by,” she ad- 
mitted. “But he drives every man 
away.” 

“He must be crazy,” he muttered. 
“But, say! I saw you once—down on 
the lake bed.” 

“He doesn’t know it,” she confessed, 
“but I go down there at night. When 
the moon shines it seems as if these big 
walls would smother me. I’ve just got 
to get out and see the great world. 
And we turn out the horses then. At 
first there were only four of them, but 
now we have eleven and there isn’t 
enough grass up the canyon. So every 
full moon father opens the lower gate 
and lets them go down on the plain. 
Isn’t it beautiful down there, at night?” 

“Tt’s like a dream,” he answered. 
“The first time I saw you I thought you 
had come down from the moon.” 

“Oh, did you?” she cried, laughing 
rapturously. “Did you see me down 
there—riding? I get so lonely I just 
can’t stand it. But what were you doing 


at Night Water?” 


“T’d heard about the horses, and how 
beautiful they were,” he evaded. “So 
I went there and hid—to watch them.” 

“If father had seen you ”” she be- 


gan, then stopped and bit her lip. “He 
kills people,” she said at last. 
“So I’ve heard,” he nodded. “But 


what does he do it for? I thought the 
horses were wild!” 

“Oh, he’s—strange,” she replied, 
bandaging his wounds up nervously. 
“He’s afraid they'll steal his mine.” 

“Mine!” he echoed, startled. 

“He’s got one—somewhere,” 


she 
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stated. But Johnny knew there was 
only one ‘‘somewhere” where the mine 
was likely to be hid, and that was right 
,up that canyon. But she had already 
told him-ttoo much and he did not pursue 
the subject. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he laughed. 
“All these old prospectors are that way. 
And they think it’s worth millions and 
millions!” 

“Yes—he does,” she admitted naively. 
“All he thinks about is gold. He talks 
to himself, and threatens to kill people 
if they follow him back to his mine.” 

“You look out,” warned Horse- 
Ketchum, ‘that he doesn’t kill you. I 
believe your old man is crazy.” 

“He acts very strange,” she said. 
“And mother, before she died, told me 
to run away somewhere. But there 
isn’t any place I can go. I never be- 
lieved hefore that men were so crucl— 
he claims they’re just like beasts. But 
when Val Bodie caught me—down at 
the lake last night 2 

She bowed her head, to wink back 
the tears, and Johnny struggled up from 
where he lay. 

“Now here,” he began, “don’t you 
worry about Aim. I'll take care of you, 
Pet. What’s your name?” 

“Diana,” she sobbed, “Diana Mor- 
gan. But if father finds you here I 
know he will kill you. And maybe he’ll 
kill me, too.” 

She dropped her head against his 
breast and burst out weeping, and 
Horse-Ketchum held her helplessly. 
Here was a woman so innocent she was 
no more than a child, and yet as he felt 
her body against his he experienced a 
strange sort of fear. She was a woman 
too innocent for the great world outside. 
He was afraid, and yet he thrilled at her 
touch. 

“Never mind, now,” he soothed. “T'll 
try and come back for you if I ever get 
out of here alive. And if you'll give 
me a gun I'll protect you against your 
father, in case he tries to kill you. But 
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you'd better go away, before he comes 
back and finds us. And, besides, you 
don’t know who I am.” 

“Yes, I do!” she answered, looking 
up with a smile as she brushed away a 
tear. “I was watching when vou 
crawled out and untied Paynim, so he 
could go to the creek and drink.” 

“T like horses,” admitted Johnny, 
“and that’s why I done it. But your 
old man was right, and don't forget it— 
most men are a mighty rough lot.” 

“But didn’t vou ride in, when Val 
Bodie caught me, and make him let me 
go? Oh, I'll never forget how terrible 
it was, when he grabbed me—and began 
to laugh!” 

She shuddered, and Horse-Ketchum 
let her lie where she was until her fit of 
weeping had passed. He even stroked 
her hair and told her not to cry. And 
then he tried again. 

“Now, listen,” he began, “and I'll tell 
you how that happened—and the kind 
of hombre 1 am. I didn’t come down 
there to save you. I’m a horse-ketcher, 
savvy? And I came there to ketch that 
horse. I seen him tied to the stake and 
I was just sneaking up when you rode 
in, on that beautiful mare—and, of 
course, J had to hide. But when Bodie 
jumped out and grabbed you I'll have 
to admit I was mad. So I rode in on 
him shooting and gave you back your 
horse, while I cut loose the hobbles on 
Paynim. That’s what I was there for 
—to get away with him. And if Bodie 
hadn’t run out and filled me full of 
buckshot you’d never seen your Paynim 
horse again.” 

“What? Were you trying to steal 
Paynim?” she demanded indignantly, 
suddenly bounding up to her feet. 
“Why, when I found you wounded. 
Paynim was standing right over you. 
He knew you had saved him, and he 
wouldn’t stir a step until I put you up 
on his back!’ 

“He’s a wonderful horse!’ sighed 
Johnny, “the most beautiful horse I’ve 
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seen. That’s why I wanted to steal 
him.” 

“Steal Paynim!’”’ she cried. ‘Don’t 
you know what would have happened to 
you? My father would have followed 
you and killed you, then and there! 
That’s Ais way of dealing with horse 
thieves!” 

“T reckon so,” responded Horse- 
Ketchum, stretching out on the bed to 
ease his aching back. “But say, Pet— 
or Diana, or whatever your name is— 
don’t you think you'd better go? Be- 
cause if your old man finds me, who'll 
come back and take care of you, when 
you try to leave this hole?” 


“Well, it won’t be any horse thief!" 


she flared back angrily. ‘Because that’s 
one thing that father just hates. When 
Paynim was stolen he rode clear to Mor- 
mon Lake, on purpose to kill Val Bodie. 
But while he was gone Bodie’s men 
came back, and I saw Paynim tied to 
that stake. If I had just waited a little 
longer, father would have killed them 
all. And so you’re a horse thief, too?” 

“Well, you might call it that, if you 
were mad enough,” said Johnny. “I 
theught the horses were wild.” 

“What—these horses?’ she laughed. 
“Can’t you tell a real thoroughbred? 
Why, Selim, Paynim’s father, was the 
best horse in Kentucky, when my father 
brought him West. They’re race horses! 
Of course they’re not wild!” 

“They didn’t have any brands,” de- 
fended Horse-Ketchum. “How the hell 
could I tell they were yours? Nobody 
knowed that you lived here—and they 
don’t know yet. Go on, now, and leave 
me alone!” 

She drew away from him hatefully, 
as if at her feet a rattlesnake had given 
his warning. Then she turned and 
started away, but at the mouth of the 
cave she came back. 

“Here's some water,” she said, throw- 
ing down a canteen. “And I'll bring 
you some grub, by and by. But I’ll give 
you to understand I’m a Morgan from 
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Kentucky, and no man can sass me like 
that.” 

“All right, then,” mumbled Horse- 
Ketchum. But when she was gone he 
sat up and felt’ his bruised head. He 
had lost the power to think, to extricate 
himself from difficulties; and now he 
had offended the only person in the 
world who could get him out of that 
canyon alive. She was lonely, like a 
child shut up in a closet or a man lost 
on some desert island. He should have 
treated her gently, instead of sending 
her away and bragging about stealing 
her horse. But the gold mine, the thor- 
oughbreds, the Morgans of Kentucky! 
He felt his head again and muttered to 
himself. Perhaps he had bumped it a 
little too hard. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FRYING-PAN’S MINE. 


HORSE-KETCHUM fell asleep with 

a feeling of guilt, of misfortune and 
of worse to come. He woke up sweat- 
ing, a roaring voice in his ears—a man 
cursing as few men can curse. Crouch- 
ing low he peered out, expecting to see 
him at the cave mouth; but the voice 
came from farther away. 

“Damn them all!” it thundered. 
“They are trying to steal my mine. 
They are trying to get my horses and 
my daughter. They are nothing but 
scoundrels and cutthroats. But I killed 
one—I saw him fall—and the rest slunk 
away—Val Bodie and his scurvy crew! 
By the gods, how I would love to stand 
them in a row and kill them, a man at a 
time !’’ 

In the bright light outside Lightfoot 
could see the man pace by, a rifle in his 
hand, only this buckskin leggings show- 
ing as he strode up the trail to the fence. 

“Hey, Selim!” he called, with senile 
joviality. “Hey, Turco! hey, Regulus! 
—how are you? Did those rascally half- | 
breeds try to trap you at the water hole? 
And here’s my noble Paynim, as I live! 
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Diana, how did Paynim get back? Come 
up here! ‘Can’t you hear me talking?” 

Johnny saw her moccasins as she hur- 
ried past, and then in a low voice she 
began to tell her story. 

“What’s that?” he bellowed. “You 
say Bodie had him caught and staked 
out in front of his trap? Now tell me 
the truth. Who helped you get him 
back? I know you couldn’t do it by 
yourself !” 

“T don’t know who he was,” she an- 
swered meekly. “But a man on a high- 
backed horse who had been hiding 
among the trees rode out and cut the 
hobbles. He threw me Moonbeam’s 
rope and told me to ride ” 


“Moonbeam!” he broke in. “Did 
they have her tied up, too?” 
“Well, no,” she faltered. “I rode 


down to get Paynim, and the horse 


hunters dashed out and caught her. - 


They caught me, too, but this man 
charged in shooting and drove the whole 
band away. And then he gave me the 
ropes and told me to ride—and just as I 
looked back, Bodie shot him.” 

“Poor fellow!” pronounced her fa- 
ther. ‘Some member of the band in 
whom a spark of chivalry still lived. 
And so Bodie murdered him. But what 
was that about his horse? You say he 
was very high behind?” 

“Yes, and straddled when he loped. 
T didn’t see him distinctly 2 

. “Hah! I know the rascal well!” ex- 
claimed her father triumphantly. “He’s 
a wolf in sheep’s ‘clothing if he pre- 
tended to turn Paynim loose. I saw 
him at Mormon Lake, where he raced 
Bodie’s Fly and asked me to hold the 
stakes. He’s a horse hunter himself and 
he came in on purpose to catch our 
horses and sell them. He was traveling 
with an Injun, a cursed Shooshonnie 
that was always trying to track me to 
my mine—until I laid for him one day 
and put a bullet through his neck. You 
say Val Bodie killed him?” 

“They were fighting,” she evaded, 
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“and I saw his horse run past. But 
don’t you think he was a very kind 
man?” 

“He’s a rascal, I tell you!” 
man thundered. “Every man in this 
country is a scoundrel and an outlaw. 
They’ve all fled here to escape punish- 
ment for their crimes. There isn’t an 
honest man in all this broad country— 
they’re all criminals and fugitives from 
justice, ready to prey on any one they 
meet. And as for this gay young blade 
who saved you so handsomely, he’s a 
mustanger by profession and enjoys the 
cognomen of Horse-Ketchum—be- 
stowed by his Injun friend!” 

“Why, I think,” she defended, “that’s 
a very pretty name. And I wished I 
could have thanked him for saving my 
life. He saved Paynim and Moonbeam, 
too.” 

“Yes! He saved them!” mocked her 
father. ‘But if Bodie had let him live 
you'd have seen this same Horse- 
Ketchum riding off across the valley 
with both of them. I know him, for I 
heard him defy Bodie himself when he 
warned him out of the country. He 
had a specimen of the rock that Brey- 
fogle found—the identical ore of my 
mine. Washed out, I suppose, by some 
terrific cloud-burst and picked up as the 
Dutchman wandered past. But now 
that my hiding place has been discov- 
ered by these rascals I’ll play the last 
card I’ve got. I’m going back to drill 
some more holes under that gateway and 
blow the whole wall down.” 

“Oh, and shut us all in?” she cried. 
“Then how will we ever get out?” 

“That is something,” he said, “which 
gives me no concern whatever. Val 
Bodie has found me and he’ll never give 
up till he forces his way up this can- 
yon. But I'll show the scoundrelly 
rogue that a Morgan cannot be intimi- 
dated. I’m a fighter.” 

“But, father,” she pleaded, ‘we'll run 
out of food. And, besides, I don’t want 
to be shut in!” 


the old 
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Her voice rose with tragic intensity, 
but he answered her impatiently, and 
Horse-Ketchum ‘heard him _ striding 
past. But now he knew who this devil 
man was—he was Frying-pan George, 
the prospector. He it was who had shot 
Captain Jack in the neck. He had been 
at Mormon Lake when the horse race 
had been run, and held the stakes—and 
the ore! What chance then for Johnny 
if the half-crazed old prospector found 
him hiding inside his canyon? 

Horse-Ketchum lay listening to the 
sound of drills and hammers clinking to- 
gether, while above the clatter of steel 
he could hear Diana’s father giving or- 
ders as he bestowed his load. Ham- 
mers and drills, and a canteen of water, 
and a spoon to clean out the holes; until 
at last down the canyon the voices re- 
ceded and Horse-Ketchum crept out. 

If he stayed inside the gateway until 
the fatal shots were fired he would be 
caged up in that canyon with a madman 
—and Frying-pan George would shoot! 
Yet how could he escape, how find a 
way out with the old man guarding the 
entrance? 

Dusk was gathering in the deep val- 
ley, but high up on the eastern walls he 
could see the glow of the sun. In a 
hole like that, walled in by towering 
cliffs, there was no way out but one. 
Slowly and painfully he started down 
the path toward the entrance, but his 
strength was too far spent and he crept 
back to the crystal cave. 

Evening came and the bats one by one 
fluttered past him on their way to hunt 
for gnats. They alone could escape 
from this abyss among the peaks. But 
if Horse-Ketchum gained the open he 
would be no better off, for the Night 
Riders would be watching the gateway. 
They had located the hiding place of 
Frying-pan George, the source of his 
mysterious ore; and the specimen of 
gold rock which they had taken from 
Horse-Ketchum would add new fuel to 
their greed. 
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It was Breyfogle ore, and they knew 
for themselves now that Frying-pan’s 
ore was the same. What to them were 
the golden horses which they had come 
to catch? The greatest treasure of 
Death Valley had been suddenly re- 
vealed to them and they would watch 
the canyon night and day. 

Horse-Ketchum stretched out wearily 
behind his barricade of packsaddles, 
well content with the poor comfort of 
a canteen of water and a sack of jerked 
meat and bread. He was safe within 
his cave, with Diana to care for him, 
And when his strength came back he 
could ride. 

He was roused up at dawn by the 
resonant voice of Morgan, returning to 
the cave below. Then the smell of 
smoke came to him and the incense of 
roasting coffee, but Diana did not ap- 
pear. Hours passed and he gnawed 
hungrily at the sticks of fried meat, and 
when the foxes appeared at the mouth 
of the cave he did not respond to their 
wiles. First one and then the other 
would creep a little closer, crouching 
down expectantly,. wagging their bushy 
tails like dogs, yapping and chattering 
as they sniffed the meat. 

“Here!” he said at last, holding out 
a sliver of jerky. And after watching 
him in silence the bolder of the two 
reached out and snatched it away. They 
were tame, as tame as dogs, and though 
his food was running low, Horse- 
Ketchum tolled them on with more and 
more. It served to while away the time 
and lighten the tedium of his confine- 
ment—to break in on his anxious 
thoughts. The foxes were sitting be- 
fore him, their black-tipped noses out, 
when a head appeared in the doorway. 
Then swiftly Diana came gliding into 
the cave, and Johnny could see she was 
pleased. 

In the dim light of the cave her eyes 
beamed on him approvingly as she 
passed him a pannikin of food, but she 
touched her lips for silence. Then she 
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sat down, watching him as he poured 
out the hot coffee—meanwhile holding 
the pet foxes in her lap. But at a sound 
outside the entrance she leaped up like 
a flash, and Lightfoot was left alone. 

Evening came and the fretful voice 
of the old man rose up as he called for 
his powder and tools. Perhaps that 
very night he would make good his 
threat and blast down the walls of the 
gateway. Horse-Ketchum listened anx- 
iously as their voices died away; and 
then, despite his stiffness, he crawled 
out of his cave and slipped away up the 
trail. 

A strong fence, with a stile, blocked 
the canyon from wall to wall; and be- 
yond it, along the creek bed, there was 
an irrigated garden, with corn and beans 
and cabbages in orderly rows. Then 
the canyon opened out into a broad val- 
ley among the peaks—a valley dotted 
with mesquite trees among which he 
could see the horses, reaching up to 
browse on the tips. Feed was short al- 
ready, and not for many a moon would 
they graze on the salt meadows of Tod- 
gahboth. 

Lightfoot climbed over the stile and 
sat down inside the fence to look out the 
rim rock for a pass. It rose sheer to 
the south, and the waning light of day 
showed frowning ramparts of black to 
the east. But the north wall of the val- 
ley was more broken, with streaks of 
white, and a trail ran along its base. He 
hobbled up it, bent over like an old man 
with the ache of his wounded back; and 
around the first point he came suddenly 
upon a canyon which split the wall in 
twain. 

There was a path, worn deep, wind- 
ing up among the boulders and over 
broken ledges of quartz; and on the 
farther hillside, like a gopher mound, a 
dump of rock had been thrown out. 
Horse-Ketchum quickened his pace. In 
such a place as this, with white quartz 
and limestone and a porphyry contact 
on the east—in such a place gold might 
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be found. And the dump showed that 
mining had been done. A sudden thrill 
went over him as, trampled in the dust, 
he saw the greasy wrapper of a powder 
stick. Then at a turn of the trail he 
beheld a black tunnel with a big dump 
of waste at its mouth. 

His knees, which had been so weak, 
suddenly regained their strength. He 
ran forward and stared into the hole, 
which smelled of dead powder fumes 
and sweat. In a pile by the entrance 
there was a heap of picked ore, and he 
knelt down trembling to examine it. 

“Tt’s gold!” he cried, snatching up a 
chunk of rock. “By the gods, it’s Fry- 
ing-pan’s mine!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MOON MADNESS. 


W!TH a piece of gold quartz still 

clutched in his hand, and panting 
and groaning with the weight of his 
pain, Horse-Ketchum hurried back to 
the mouth of his cave, stooping low like 
a man that hides. He had found the 
mine which Frying-pan George had kept 
hidden for twenty years—the lost Brey- 
fogle Mine! 

But what good was it to him, who 
sought only a way to escape? Yet he 
clung to the ore, with its pin points of 
gold, and as he sank down he held it to 
his eyes. 

Yes, imbedded in its matrix of black- 
ened quartz, the mother of all evil gazed 
out at him with a pure and steady glow. 
It was the Breyfogle ore, for which for 
twenty years desert prospectors had 
sought and died. His heart leaped as he 
realized what wealth lay hidden here in 
this canyon with the one, guarded gate. 
And he had thought Diana’s father 
crazy! But to hold a mine like that 
many a man would live as he had, shut 
away from all the world. 

Horse-Ketchum sat dreaming, ob- 
livious of the shadows which the moon 
cast among the trees; until, before his 
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eyes, a shadow rose up and the moon 
maiden stood before him. But the buck- 
skin suit was gone and in its place she 
wore a dress, long and sweeping and 
gracefully draped. 

“Were you waiting for me?” she 
asked as he sat staring in astonishment. 
And Johnny forgot his dreams. Her 
voice was so eager, her manner so sweet, 
her desire to please so apparent. 

“Sure was!” he answered gallantly. 
“But, I declare, I hardly knew you. 
You're just like a lady out of a book.” 

“Like Maid Marion or Rebecca, or 
the Lady of Shalot?” she mocked. “I’ve 
read about them, over and over. But 
they all lived so long ago. What is the 
world like now? Do the women wear 
dresses like these?” 

“Nope, not nearly so handsome,” he 
responded admiringly. ‘You sure look 
fine, now—Diana!” 

“Oh, thank you,” she replied with a 
curtsy. “This is one my mother made. 
She used to send out when father went 
for supplies and order the most beauti- 
ful things! But now that she’s gone all 
he brings me is calico—the kind they 
sell to squaws.” 

“Well, sit down,” he invited, “if it 
won't get your dress dirty. And say, 
Diana, what’s he doing down there? Is 
he going to shoot those rocks down to- 
night?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered lightly, “not 
for two or three nights. Perhaps he 
won’t do it at all. There’s something 
about the full moon that seems to make 
him worse. But now that he’s slept he’s 
better.” 

“You mean he don’t cuss and cave 
around the way he did? No fooling— 
he had me scared. Are you dead sure 
he won’t come up here and find us to- 
gether, and fill me full of holes?” 

“I’m not sure of anything,’ she 
sighed, gathering her skirt up and sink- 
ing to the ground. “But I thought, 
while you were here, I'd like to put this 
dress on and pretend to be a lady again. 
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My mother was a Chatfield, one of the 
oldest Kentucky families; and every 
day, while father was working in his 
mine, she’d instruct me in the ways of 
society. When I was sixteen years old 
she made me this silk dress—for my 
coming-out party, or début. But I’ve 
had it four years, and you're the first 
young man that I’ve had the pleasure 
to meet.” 

“The pleasure is all mine,” responded 
Horse-Ketchum politely. “And if it 
wasn’t for that charge of buckshot in 
my back I’d rise up and make my bow.” 

“Oh, dear!” she cried. “And. I 
haven’t looked at it all day! Did you 
keep the cloth wet with arnica?” 

“Yes, and kept right still,” he an- 
swered. “I reckon it’ll soon be well.” 

“T’m sorry,” she began hastily, “that 
I spoke the way I did—about horse 
thieves and all the rest. But I’m a Mor- 
gan, I reckon, and mother used to say 
they were all a hot-tempered lot.” 

“That’s all right,” mumbled Light- 
foot. “Mighty glad you came back. I 
was afraid I’d lost you for good.” 

“Well, I was huffed,” she confessed, 
“but when I looked in and saw you feed- 
ing my foxes I knew we just hadn’t 
understood. I’m hot headed, and so are 
you. But I’m not angry now. Will you 
shake hands? And let’s be friends!” 

“Suits me!” replied Johnny, reaching 
out the grimy paw. “And I’m sorry for 
what J said. But I was so badly scared 
your old man would bust in on us, and 
maybe have a killing, right there, that I 
didn’t care zwhat I said.” 

“T knew it,” she nodded, “afterward. 
And I knew you were not a horse thief. 
You just thought our horses were wild.” 

“Sure!” assented Horse-Ketchum. 
“There wasn’t a mark on ’em. And the 
law is, any horse that’s running without 
a brand belongs to the first man that 
ropes him. But that Paynim horse!” 
he sighed. “TI took a big chance—and 
I’d take a big chance again.” 

“How big?” she asked, after a medi- 
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tative silence. And Johnny saw her 
breast heave expectantly. 

“A big one,” he repeated. “But don’t 
you worry, Diana. I won’t ride him off, 
when I go.” 

“Oh, of course not,” she murmured. 
“T didn’t mean that. But why don’t 
you stay here, Johnny?” 

“What, and have your father find me, 
hiding out in that cave, and shoot me 
like a holed-up coyote? That’s just 
what he'll do, and I know it!” 

“Oh, no!’ she protested feebly. “But 
—well, maybe you're right. Only, 
Johnny, couldn’t you take me, when you 
go re 

A hush fell as he met her gaze in 
the moonlight—her eyes were as inno- 
cent as a child’s. But she was a woman 
—a woman grown—and the world 
would not understand. 

“Tf you could,” she pleaded as he 
hesitated, “if you would—before he 
shuts us in! Then you could ride Pay- 
nim, and I would ride Moonbeam. And 
Paynim would always he yours! I 
would talk to him and tell him that you 
were his new master, and he'd follow 
you like a dog. Oh, couldn’t you take 
me, Johnny? I’m afraid here, all 
alone!” 

“No,” he decided. “Your old man 
would kill me. If it wasn’t for him, 
now! Well, maybe I’ll come back—but 
I can’t take you with me, Diana.” 

“But why?” she asked. after a silence. 
And Horse-Ketchum took her hand. 

“Diana,” he said, “I’d sure like to do 
it. With you and old Paynim—and 
Moonbeam, too! But no, it can’t be 
done. You don’t know the people out- 
side. People like Hank, and Val 
Bodie. Didn’t your mother ever tell you 
to always think what people might say, 
and not take a chance with strangers?” 

“Why, no!” she answered wonder- 
ingly. “She told me always to be good, 
and to do only what was right. But 
there weren’t any people, you know.” 

“Well, I'll have to tell you, then,” re- 
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plied Johnny bluntly, ‘that people are a 
mighty tough lot. And they always 
think the worst. Where the devil would 
I take you if we got away alive? Have 
you got any folks in these parts?” 

“My folks are in Kentucky,” she re- 
sponded. “But my father is hiding 
from them all. I don’t know why it is, 
but the Chatfields and the Tollivers have 
fought each other for years. It was a 
feud, and my father was compelled to 
kill a man. So he came out here to 
hide.” 

“You bet!” agreed Lightfoot. “T un- 
derstand all that. Those Kentucky 
mountaineers are always fighting exch 
other. And I’ve heard about the Chat- 
fields, too.” 

“He killed six of them,” she went 
on steadily, “and then he started West. 
It was mother that persuaded him to go. 
Her family were Chatfields, but she just 
couldn’t stand it, to see her husband 
drawn into it. So he sold out his busi- 
ness and everything he had and they 
joined an emigrant train West. But his 
horses he wouldn’t sell—they were just 
like children to him—and he took the 
four thoroughbreds along. Old Selim 
is living still.” 

“Sure enough?” exclaimed Johnny. 
“Are they genuine Kentucky thorough- 
breds? But how did you folks get 
here?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered pen- 
sively. ‘Father and mother refused to 
talk about it. But one time he showed 
me from the top of the high cliff the 
spot where the emigrants all died. It 
is over at the base of that big, black 
mountain—and his folks, of course, be- 
lieve him dead. But he escaped to this 
canyon, after a fight with the Indians. 
And when he found his mine mother 
was willing to stay here, because the 
Tollivers would never quit looking for 
him. But before she died she told me 
father was queer and it was better per- 
haps to go.” 

“Yes, but where to?” asked the prac- 
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tical Horse-Ketchum. “I’m game to 
take you out, if you’ve got any folks 
to——” : 

“Listen, Johnny,” she appealed, mov- 
ing closer and gazing up at him, “I 
haven't got a kinswoman in the world. 
But I can ride as well as you can—l’ve 
ridden all my life—and I’m not afraid 
any more. When I saw you first you 
looked so terrible, all covered with blood 
and dirt. But Paynim stood right over 
you and I knew you had been kind to 
him—that’s why I brought you here. 
And then Christopher and Columbus, 
my dear little foxes, went right up and 
fed out of your hand. So I know you're 
a good man and I’m willing to go any- 
where, if you'll only take me away.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder 
and leaned against him expectantly, and 
Horse-Ketchum put out his arm. She 
was a child, he told himself, and held 
her close as he pondered an answer; but 
she turned and kissed him quickly on 
the cheek. 

“T knew you'd hold me,” she sighed. 
“No one does it any more, since mother 
passed away. You can kiss me, too, if 
you wish.” 

She raised her lips impulsively but 
Horse-Ketchum dodged away. 

“Hold on, now!” he laughed. ‘“TIsn’t 
this getting pretty familiar, considering 
our short acquaintance? Tow old are 
you, Diana, anyway ?” 

“Tm old enough,” she answered, “to 
have my own way. Are you going to 
take me with vou when you go?” 

“Why, sure,” responded Johnny 
lightly. “But what’s that got to do with 
kissing?” 

“Tt’s got everything!” she declared. 
And before Horse-Ketchum could re- 
sist she had drawn him into a clinging 
embrace. “I just love you!” she 
breathed, and as her lips met his Johnny 
forgot duty and danger and everything. 

“That’s good,” he said, and kissed her 
again, before he put her reluctantly 
away. The glamorous moonlight had 
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played him a trick—or perhaps it was 
Diana’s kiss—for now he thought no 
longer of gold and a swift escape. He 
was- content, like the lotus-eaters, to 
dream. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PROMISE. 


N his couch within the cave Horse- 

Ketchum tossed and groaned, for 
his wounds pained the more as they 
healed. But while he lay in the black 
silence he remembered, like a phantasy, 
Diana sitting in the moonlight. Diana 
in clinging silk, with the moonshine in 
her hair and God’s own innocence in her 
eyes. Diana like a child, creeping into 
his arms—Diana demanding to he 
kissed. He turned on his bed and 
moaned. Then sleep came and he awoke 
to a shadow hovering over him, and out- 
side the cave it was day. 

In the gloom of the cave he saw her, 
smiling anxiously, moving softly as she 
set down her tray. But as she stooped 
down he closed his eyes. He was weak, 
and he had forgotten the stern words he 
wished to say, to protect her from her- 
self. Perhaps she would go away. He 
stirred, and swiftly across his brow he 
felt the touch of her hair. Then her 
cool cheek pressed his, there was the 
ghost of a kiss, and she laughed as he 
opened his eyes. 

“It is late,’ she whispered, “and fa- 
ther is asleep. Those terrible men have 
gone!” 

“They'll be back,” he grumbled. “T 
know that Bodie gang. They'll get up 
this canyon, yet.” 

“No, they won't!” she retorted, hegin- 
ning to wash his grimv hands. “My fa- 
ther has expected this to happen for 
years, and he’s got his plans all made. 
At the foot of the waterfall, where we 
climbed up that night, he has drilled 
deep holes in the bed rock. One blast 
will blow it out and leave a solid wall of 
stone, twenty or thirty feet high, at the 
least.” 
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“They'll fill it up with rocks,” pre- 
dicted Lightfoot, ‘or put up a ladder, 
some night.” 

“Yes—and_ then,” she cried tri- 
umphantly, “he’ll set off his big blast 
and blow the south wall down on top of 
them. It’s hundreds of feet high and 
split from top to bottom. Only think, 
if it ever came down!” 

“My Lord!” exclaimed Lightfoot. 
“Has he loaded his holes yet? Say, Di- 
ana—just look at my back.” 

“No, only the bottom ones,’ she 


soothed. ‘Oh, dear—you’ve hurt it 
again !”” 
“Never mind,’ answered Horse- 


Ketchum. “There’s one thing dead cer- 
tain: I’m going to get out of this can- 
yon before he touches off them blasts!” 

“Then you must lie still, and he 
quiet,” she admonished, “and not go off, 
the way you did last night. 1 found 
your tracks up the canyon, where you 
went to the mine. Big boot tracks! 
But I wiped them out.” 

“Yes—looking for some trail, to get 
out of here,” he explained. But Diana 
glanced at him shrewdly. 

“Tf father sees one track around his 


mine ” she began. 
“T know,” nodded Johnny. “He'll 
kill me.” 


“He'll think you’re trying to steal it,” 
she ended anxiously. “And oh, dear, 
I’m so afraid! But I’ve got it all 
planned, and here’s some gold we can 
take with us. I picked it up, down in 
the creek.” 

She passed over a buckskin sack, and 
Johnny forgot his qualms as he felt the 
weight of the gold. 

“Lord!” he breathed. “Can you pick 
it up like that?” 

“Here’s a piece I brought for you,” 
she answered, and dropped a big nugget 
into his hand. Then she smiled and rat- 
tled on, while he listened in stunned 
silence, absently hefting the weight of 
the gold. 

“I was so excited last night, I couldn’t 
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sleep a wink; but father didn’t come 
home. I hate to run off and leave him 
—and who'd feed my dear foxes? Poor 
Christopher and Columbus, I love them 
so much! And all the horses, too. We 
used to have such fun, down on the lake 
bed at night. They all know their names 
—I raised them from colts. But there 
was nobody here to talk to. Poor father 
—all he thinks of is his mine.” 

“Ts it rich?” asked Lightfoot guard- 
edly. “And say, what does he do with 
the ore?” 

“Oh, he pounds it out in those Indian 
pot holes, where they used to grind up 
mesquite beans. And then he washes it 
out in the creek bed and puts it in buck- 
skin sacks. It’s beautiful up here in the 
springtime, when the pussywillows and 
mesquite trees are in flower. Could you 
stand it to live here, Johnny?” 

“Not me!” declared Horse-Ketchum. 
“This canyon is too small. I like to 
ramble around, ketching horses and 
prospecting, and matching races.” 

“But, oh, think,” she exclaimed, “how 
Paynim can run! He can beat any horse 
in the world. When father let them 
out, to feed down below, I used to run 
away every night. When he was asleep 
I’d take Moonbeam and ride after them. 
With Christopher and Columbus, too! 
And we'd play on the lake until the 
foxes were tired out—and then we’d all 
race home. But now that Val Bodie 
has found where we live Do you 
think he’s out there, Johnny?” 

“You bet your life!” asserted Light- 
foot. ‘And that’s one thing I’m afraid 
of. If I take you out with me, like I 
promised last night——” 

“Oh, but Johnny!” she cried, clutch- 
ing his hand, “you must take me! Think 
of being shut in here—with him!” 

“Yes, and think of being caught by 
that big, fat Val Bodie—and me, maybe, 
too weak to ride!” 

“But I’d be on Moonbeam!” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘And nobody could catch me— 
on her!” 
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“They caught you once!” he returned. 
“And say, where’s my guns? Did you 
find them, down where I fell?” 

“T saw them,” she confessed, “a pistol 
and a rifle. But you’re so heavy, Johnny 
—and after I'd lifted you up I just rode 
away without them.” 

“T see,” he nodded, and lay in deep 
thought as she drenched his back with 
arnica. The danger from his wounds 
was past, but they stiffened him and 
impeded his movements. And after a 
short ride he would weaken, especially 
if it came to a chase. Yet any night 
now a fresh battle might spring up, or 
the mouth of the narrow canyon be 
closed. There was danger in delay—but 
even more in a flight. 

“Diana,” he said at last, “I’ve got to 
have a gun. And a couple of six-shoot- 
ers, too. Can’t you get them from your 
father ?”” 

“Yes, I could,” she said. “But he 
takes them all with him. And the min- 
ute he missed one Z 

“Well, just before I go, then,” he as- 
sented. “I'll slip off while he’s asleep.” 

“What? And not take me?” she 
gasped. 

“T’ll take you,” he answered, “if you 
hold me to my promise—though how I 
ever came to make it is sure a mystery 
to me. You'd be lots safer here, Pet— 
and I swear I'll come back for you ge 

“Yes, but when you took his guns— 
and maybe Paynim, too——” 

“That is right,” admitted Horse- 
Ketchum. ‘Well, I'll wait a while, Di- 
ana. And when I do go——” 

“You'll take me!’ she smiled. And 
before Johnny knew it she had kissed 
him and danced away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A BROKEN DREAM. 


HERE was something disconcerting, 
and even a trifle suspicious, about 
the way Diana put promises in Johnny’s 
mouth and then stopped his lips with 
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They were childish kisses, of 
course, but at the second occurrence 
Horse-Ketchum began to have his 
doubts. All her life, so she said, she 
had lived within the portals of that gate- 
way of solid stone. And yet, some- 
where, in some way, she had learned to 
coax and wheedle and turn men fromm 
their purpose. 

Better by far for both of them, with 
Val Bodie lingering near, if Lightfoot 
should slip out alone. Either afoot or 
on horseback he could travel and fight 
better—but Diana had had her way. 
And perhaps, he mused, her way would 
prove best. : 

Every day brought back his strength, 
and from the cliff above she could watch 
for Bodie and his gang. Johnny settled 
down comfortably, clean and fed and 
with new-bound wounds, and the mem- 
ory of her soft hands seemed to soothe 
him to sleep. 

When he awoke the day had passed, 
and Morgan was shouting below. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded 
imperiously. And in the hush of eve- 
ning Horse-Ketchum could here Diana 
answer him. 

“I’ve been up on the cliff,” she called, 
“and Val Bodie is coming back. There 
are twenty-two men and eight packs, 
and they’re riding up the valley toward 
Night Water.” 

“Well, come down here,” yelled her 
father, “and put me up some grub! 
Those rascals are determined to force 
their way up this canyon. But I’ll show 
them, the cowardly whelps! Tl camp 
at the portals and give them a warm 
welcome if they come within range of 
my rifle. They think they can intimi-- 
date me, or creep in at night and murder 
me in my sleep. There’s no doubt in 
my mind—they’ve come to kill us both 
in order to get possession of my mine.” 

His deep roar was muffled as he 
passed into his cave to get together his 
outfit and guns. But he came out, still 
cursing; and, Diana doing pack duty, 


kisses. 
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they passed out of hearing down the 
canyon, 

Horse-Ketchum rose up and crept out 
of his cave—he felt caged, like a rat in 
a trap. Sooner or later, if he stayed 
there, the old man would find his hiding 
place; and then, without a gun, Johnny 
would be at his mercy. It was a sorry 
death to die. 

The last rays of the dying sun painted 
the funereal cliffs blood red and an owl 
woke the echoes with his call. Night 
birds dipped down near him in the gloom 
of the canyon and the bats flitted noise- 
lessly past. It was a grim, spooky spot. 

Along the pasture fence the golden 
horses stood nickering, their heads in 
an eager row. They had come to the 
stile when they heard their master’s 
voice, but in the hurry their begging had 
been forgotten. 

Johnny watched as bold Paynim 
thrust his head beyond the rest, and 
then he hobbled toward him. His back 
was healing now, but at each forward 
stride the stiffened muscles seemed to 
creak. Yet here was the horse that had 
saved his life and he took him his last 
piece of bread. Paynim reached for it 
delicately, with his lips and not his teeth, 
and as Johnny bestowed his peace offer- 
ing the horse suffered him to stroke his 
nose. 

“By the gods!” exclaimed Horse- 
Ketchum. ‘You're the top horse of the 
world, Paynim! And a thoroughbred, 
eh, from Kentucky? You wait till my 
back is well and we’ll ride out of this 
hell hole!” But Paynim shook his head 
and turned away. 

Not for one crust of bread and a pat 
on the nose would he let this strange 
horseman buy his friendship. He re- 
membered the bite of a rope as it set- 
tled about his neck, the smashing fall, 
and the smothering hackamore. Then 
the long, stubborn fight as he was led 
away from his mates and his last, fren- 
zied battle for freedom. But back at the 
water hole, ruthlessly tied to a stake and 
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left to swelter in the heat, he had seen 
this same enemy ride in and cut him 
loose and lead him back toward his can- 
yon. It was for that—and the drink 
of water when he stood tied near the 
creek—that Paynim had amended his 
views. But he was a thoroughbred, and 
not easily won. 

The two foxes trotted up as Johnny 
sat on the stile, wagging their tails but 
sniffing at him dubiously; and then, 
down the trail, he saw Diana coming 
back—and the horses all crowded to the 
bars. 

“No, Moonbeam,” she said, as she 
saw their eager heads, “we can never 
go back to Night Water. No, Paynim 
—no, Turco! Those bad men have come 
back!” And she reached up to pat Pay- 
nim’s neck. 

“They have come to stay, this time,” 
she went on, turning to Johnny. “Val 
Bodie and all his men!” 

“We're bottled up, then,” he said, 
shrugging. “‘Isn’t there any way out? 
Can’t we find some trail up that cliff?” 

“Only a mountain sheep can scale it,” 
she responded. ‘And sometimes they 
slip and fall. When they come down to 
the spring father shoots them for jerked 
meat, and I know every path they use. 
We're shut in, Johnny—are you mad?” 

She sat down beside him and took one 
of his hands in hers while she leaned 
her yellow-haired head against his. It 
was a way she had, and not for the 
world would Horse-Ketchum have it 
otherwise. 

“T’m not mad unless you are,” he an- 
swered gallantly. ‘We've got lots of 
company, anyway.” 

“Who do you mean?” she asked. 

“Why, I’ve got you—and you’ve got 
me!” he said. And Diana tried to kiss 
him. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” she breathed. 
“T’m so happy it just hurts. If you’d 
been a bad man IJ don’t know what I’d 
done. You're the very first one—and 
I love you!” 
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“That’s good—that’s capital!” he 
praised. ‘‘Only don’t try to make me a 
pet. I’m kind of wild, you know, like 
an antelope. And if you pet ’em too 
much, they die.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she answered 
gravely. “Or at least little mountain 
sheep do. But what do you really mean, 
Johnny? Don’t you like-to have me kiss 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered bluffly. “But 
you see it’s this way, Diana—I never 
had a girl. And so I ain’t used to being 
kissed.” 

“Well, neither am I—any more,” she 
sighed. “But mother used to kiss me, 
all the time.” 

“Poor little girl,” he said. And she 
cuddled down into his arms, while the 
foxes crept close to her side. The moon, 
past its full, cast a pale glow on the 
canyon walls and the horses shuffled 
dejectedly away. Even the foxes fell to 
playing, but Diana did not stir. 

“It’s so long,” she said at last, “since 
anybody cared for me. Have you got a 
mother, Johnny?” 

“T’ve got nothing,” returned Light- 
foot, “except the horse I ride. And now 
I haven’t even got a horse.” 

“Yes, you have!” she asserted. 
“You've got Paynim, if you want him. 
Let’s get your saddle and let him be- 
come used to it. I always ride them 
bareback, you know.” 

“T can ride ’em that way, too,” replied 
Horse-Ketchum. “But I’d sure like to 
mount him—just once. You don’t 
reckon your old man will be back?” 

“No, he’s watching the gateway,” she 
answered, skipping away. And she re- 
turned with the saddle on her arm. 

“Here, Paynim!” she called, as she 
lowered the top bars and swung up over 
the rest. “They’re jumpers,’’ she ex- 
plained, as she sat waiting in the moon- 
light. “We had to make the bars ten 
high. Oh, here he comes! Here, Pay- 
nim! And here’s my Moonbeam, too! 
No, you can’t go out the gate!” 
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She pushed their heads away as they 
leaned over the peeled poles and slipped 
a hair macate on Paynim. 

“Now, here’s your horse, Johnny!” 
she said, leading him over. “And Pay- 
nim, here‘s your master! Understand?” | 

She patted him on the neck as he 
snorted and drew back. 

“No, Paynim,”’ she commanded. 
“Now you stand! And Johnny, you 
put on your saddle.” 

Slowly and quietly, while his heart 
beat high, Horse-Ketchum fastened the 
cinch. Then, at a word from Diana, 
he swung up into the saddle and took 
the end of the rope. 

“Here, Moonbeam!” she summoned. 
And when the mare came trotting up she 
mounted with a light, graceful leap. The 
two horses started off at a swift, rhyth- 
mic trot—they cantered, they galloped, 
they stopped. Even though his back 
was wounded, Johnny hardly felt a 
pang. It was the poetry of motion—it 
was speed! They turned and rode back, 
down the broad, level trail that the 
horses had worn to the gate; and then, 
in full flight, Diana swung over behind 
him and leaped back as Moonbeam swept 
past. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful!” she sighed as 
they reined in at the gate, and Johnny 
patted his horse. His horse—the noble 
Paynim, whose sires for thousands of 
years had ranged the desert sands of 
Araby! He stepped off and dropped 
the rope and Paynim stood like a statue, 
head high, his sensitive ears intent. 

“He hears something,” began Johnny ; 
and then, around his neck, he felt Di- 
ana’s soft, clinging arms. 

“He is waiting,” she said; and at the 
touch of her form Horse-Ketchum felt 
a strange, wild: thrill. She was pant- 
ing from her exertion, her breath was 
warm on his cheek, and she drew his 
head slowly down. Then as she raised 
her upturned lips he crushed them with 
kisses, holding her close, like a flutter- 
ing, ecstatic bird. 
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“Oh, Johnny!” she gasped. “It’s 
been so lonely, without you—without 
anybody that I could love. Do you 
mind?” And she kissed him again. 

‘A madness came over him—his brain 
reeled, his heart beat high. But as he 
held her, trembling, Paynim snorted and 
stepped back, and Horse-Ketchum 
raised his eyes. 

Across the top of the stile a long gun 
was moving toward him, its muzzle 
pointing straight at his head. And be- 
hind it, his face contorted, stood Fry- 
ing-pan George. Johnny ducked—and 
the gun went off. Then he ran, stunned 
and deafened by the thunder of the rifle ; 
ran and dodged, and the gun roared 
again. But Diana had leaped forward 
and struck the barrel up, and he heard 
her voice calling: 

“Run (2? 

Horse-Ketchum glanced back and saw 
them grappling for the rifle. Then as 
he fled he came on Paynim, dragging his 
macate as he made off, and with one 
bound he pounced upon the rope. 

“Whoa, Paynim!” he soothed as he 
fetched him up with a jerk. “Whoa, 
Pet!” And he leaped on his back. 

The pasture lay before them, but there 
was only one escape and Johnny turned 
the stallion to the gate. He charged 
down on it, confidently, gathering his 
feet for the jump. He crouched and 
Horse-Ketchum leaned forward. They 
were over, skimming the bars like a bird 
in full flight, and Paynim went thunder- 
ing on. A gun roared behind them, bul- 
lets smashed against the rocks; but Pay- 
nim had his head and the open trail 
called him. He rushed around the cor- 
ner and was gone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CATACLYSM. 
‘THROUGH black shadows and gar- 
ish moonlight Paynim went at a gal- 


lop, down the trail he knew so well—the 
glad trail to Todgahboth, where he could 
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drink, and gambol on the lake bed. Or 
perhaps some new loyalty to the man 
who bestrode him steeled his gallant 
heart for the race. Perhaps he knew 
that death followed and that danger 
lay before him, and sniffed the battle 
from afar. It was bred in his blood to 
love the tumult and the shouting, the 
yells of fighting men as they charged, 
and he took the trail gloriously until, 
near the portals, he slowed down with 
a warning snort. 

Horse-Ketchum had ridden free, the 
rope slack on Paynim’s neck; but as a 
great patch of moonlight opened up 
through the gateway he reined in and 
looked about. Below him, a pit of black- 
ness, lay the pool of the dry waterfall, 
where Morgan had set his deep blasts; 
and against the overhanging south wall 
he could see empty cannisters strewn 
about. Morgan had boaded his holes, 
and the shattered wall above seemed 
ready to fall at a touch. Lightfoot lis- 
tened and looked back—then at a touch 
of the spurs Paynim stepped off down 
the steep slope. 

There was no retreat, and with a good 
horse under him Horse-Ketchum felt 
his courage return. His gun and pistols 
were gone; but once out in the open he 
was armed with more than guns. He 
had speed—he was mounted on Pay- 
nim! Where the moon cast deep shad- 
ows along the south bank of the wash 
the stallion trotted on, snorting softly. 
Then, at a second and lower gateway, 
between banks of storm-borne boulders, 
he halted and snorted louder. 

The open wash stretched before them, 
piled high on both sides with windrows 
of rocks and brush; and among them, 
moving slowly, Johnny could see a line 
of horsemen, advancing toward the gate- 
way. He was cut off, and if he whipped 
out they would ride in and head him. 
Discretion here was the better part of 
valor—he reined over and took shelter 
behind a rock. 

Out on: the flat the riders had halted, 
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the great sand wash seemed empty; but 
as he waited Lightfoot saw a man’s head 
bob up. They had dismounted and were 
coming up afoot. First one and then 
another showed his head as he passed, 
keeping hidden behind the cut bank of 
the channel; and out on the desert 
Johnny could hear distant voices and 
the clack of iron-shod hoofs on the 
rocks. Val Bodie’s men were scouting 
out the gateway, and soon the furtive 
forms came back. Then a long line of 
horsemen came stringing up the wash 
and Johnny laid his hand on Paynim’s 
nose. 

Lightfoot set himself and waited, but 
just before they reached him the leaders 
came to a halt. Others rode up from 
the rear—their muffled voices rose 
louder until at last Val Bodie spoke out. 

“Oh, hell!” he cursed, “are you see- 
ing ghosts, too? How do you know 
the old codger is there?” 

“I heard him!” defended a_ voice. 
“When I first went up there. I heard 
his horse coming—down the trail at a 
gallop—”" 

“Well, Hank, you go up there!”’ or- 
dered Bodie. “And don’t come back till 
you know something. He can’t shoot to 
kill in this moonlight se 

“Oh, he can’t, eh?” sneered Hank. 
“Well, you try him. I’ve been up there 
and seen his work—he’s drilling holes 
under that gateway and loading them 
with dynamite. He’s trying to toll us 
in so he can shoot the wall down on us. 
I ain't lost no mine, at all!” 

“Well, I have,” retorted Bodie, “and 
I’m going to get it, too. It’s the Lost 
Breyfogle—that’s a cinch. There ain’t 
no doubt that old Whiskers is Frying- 
pan George, and we know that he had 
the ore. Are you going to let one crazy 
old coon stand between you and a moun- 
tain of gold? He’s shot two men already, 
so we'll be justified in shooting him and 
locating the mine for ourselves.” 

“T’m game to shoot him, all right,” 
grumbled Boots. “What I’m skeered of 
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is that he will shoot me. He done tried 
it, already, and come close enough is 

“Aw, shut up!” broke in Bodie. “Is 
there any man here that’s got nerve 
enough to go up this canyon? If I have 
to do it myself [’ll claim the whole mine. 
But the man that goes up there, gits 
half! The rest of you damned cow 
thieves can go back to your knitting— 
I'll divide with the man that kills 
George!” 

He paused, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed Johnny heard the sound of hoof- 
beats, up the canyon. 

“There he comes!” yapped a voice. 
“That’s the way he came before!, Only 
now he’s cussing to beat hell!” 

“Shut up!’ ordered Bodie, as the 
thunder of feet came nearer and Horse- 
Ketchum took a last look back. Di- 
ana’s father was coming. Above the 
clatter of his horse Johnny could hear 
the old man cursing, and into a patch 
of moonlight he saw him ride at full 
gallop, his white beard whipping in the 
wind. But it was not to avenge his 
wrongs on Val Bodie that he came, and 
Lightfoot swung low on his horse. Then 
with a yell he dashed out, charging 
straight at the startled Night Riders, 
who scattered without firing a shot. But, 
though they gave way, they turned to 
look as he passed, and Bodie spurred 
after him on Fly. 

“That's the stallion, boys!” he 
shouted. “Head him off! Don’t let him 
out! By grab, there’s a man on him! 
Ride!” 

He fired his pistol into the air to warn 
the men below, but the next moment a 
pandemonium of shooting broke loose 
as Morgan encountered the advance. 
Bullets were flying in every direction 
and horsemen went racing past; but 
Horse-Ketchum swept on down the 
wide, sandy wash, passing horsemen who 
stood confused and leading the pack of 
pursuers. One by one as he came upon, 
them they reined out and give him the 
trail, but when they heard the shouting 
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and saw Bodie -coming on Fly they 
jumped in and joined the chase. 

Down the long, winding wash, over 
boulders and through bushes, Paynim 
led them like a stag before hounds; but 
they crowded their horses, whipping and 
spurring to cut him off, and Johnny 
slapped Paynim hard. A storm of 
gravel flew up behind as the stallion re- 
sponded, and the Night Riders began 
to shoot. Then they came out on the 
lake bed and with a glorious burst of 
speed the thoroughbred pulled out in 
the lead. Straight as an arrow he flew, 
his head splitting the wind, his mane 
and tail floating away, and Horse- 
Ketchum rose up, laughing. 

The playa seemed flying past him 
while he sat still on the back of his 
noble horse. The sound of his hoof- 
beats was like the rattle of a drum, 
drowning out the scattering pistol shots 
behind. They were free, and all the 
horses that Johnny had ridden were for- 
gotten in his love for Paynim. Even 
when his enemies were left far behind 
he let the stallion gallop on. There was 
nothing in the world but him and his 
mount, gliding out across a silvery sea. 

A line of trees rose before him and 
Johnny turned to the south, down the 
trail that led out of the valley; while 
Paynim, blowing hard and shaking his 
head, slowed down to a gentle trot. 

“Good boy!" exulted Horse-Ketchum, 
patting his neck again and agatn; and 
the foam-flecked stallion snorted forth 
his challenge as he gazed back into the 
night. 
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On the brow of the first hill Lightfoot 
stopped and listened. The rattle of rifle 
shots came dimly through the night, and 
Paynim pricked his ears, but no one 
followed behind. Spits of light stabbed 
the blackness at the mouth of the can- 
yon. They were fighting for their moun- 
tain of gold—Val Bodie and his Riders 
—and against them the half-crazed man 
known to them as Frying-pan George. 

Horse-Ketchum sighed as he watched 
the distant fireflies that played about the 
mouth of Devil Canyon. But for Di- 
ana and her horse he would be shut in 
there yet, or run to earth like a rabbit. 
We had escaped, but Diana was lost. 
Not an hour before they had watched 
the moon’s rising while she had de- 
manded her kiss. Then Paynim had 
snorted and across the stile her father 
had risen up, shooting. Shots, races, 
pursuits had crowded one upon the other 
—new terrors, new dangers, new es- 
capes—and now he stood alone on the 
floor of the mighty valley and looked 
back where the fireflies played. 

He was turning away to rub down 
Paynim’s limbs when a flash lit up the 
sky. It was followed by a rumble and 
the deep thud of a blast. Then the can- 
yon mouth was bathed anew in fire. It 
leaped up like the flare from the muz- 
zle of a cannon, and there came a deep, 
earth-moving roar. The ground trem- 
bled again and with dull reverberations 
Horse-Ketchum heard the shattered 
wall fall. The gateway was closed— 
there was no way in or out. Diana was 
shut off from the world. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


“In this great land of opportunity,” says a newspaper wit, “any little girl 
may grow up to be a vice president's sister.” But here's something else to worry 
about: Any little boy may grow up to be a vice president’s sister's husband. 
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YESTERDAYS 


By Frank E. Barbour 


“A® old man sat on an ancient horse 
In the dust of an empty street, 

And he looked at a wreck of a place whose sign 
Still lazily swung in the heat. 

The town, like a skeleton left by the road, 
Lay twisted and white and bare. 

The cayuse dozed with a drooping head, 
One hip shoved up in the air. 

The man like the town, was worn and torn, 
And only his eyes were young, 

And they came to rest with a dreamy stare 
At the hole where the doors had hung. 


A shot! a yell! and through the doors 
Backed a man with a gun in his hand, 

And slowly to and fro it waved, 
Enforcing a brief command. 

A leap aside, and another leap 
To the back of a buckskin horse. 

A thunder of hoofs, and a cloud of dust 
Were all that marked his course. 


The old man shook himself and grinned 
At the sagging hitching rail, 

And, lifting the head of the sleeping horse, 
They ambled down the trail. 


Matt Bannon, Logger Boss, Went Haywire—Bad. But Deep 
Down, He Was a F ighter. 


TIMBER WOLF 
By MORAN TUDURY 


T was the Brothers Grim who made 
Matt Bannon a timber wolf. “Big” 
Grim and “Little” Grim, gigantic, 

black-bearded, burly sawyers of red- 
woods, were the ones who did it. One 
minute Matt Bannon was a logger boss, 
secure and powerful; almost the next he 
slid downhill as fast as a California 
sequoia on a skidway. In the Pacific 
Northwest things happen that quickly. 

“You'll lay ’em in a row,” the acting 
mill foreman directed Matt Bannon 
curtly. “With the big boss away I want 
everybody ‘hustling. If one of those 
redwoods even falls crooked somebody’s 
going to catch it hot!” 


Bannon relayed his orders exactly. 
The acting foreman, a_ swell-headed 
Easterner, enjoyed picking holes in the 
Northwestern methods. And Bannon, 
proud to the last woodsman’s ax, wasn’t 
going to make a bull and lump it. Down 
the line he went, ordering those giants 
to be felled in a row, as ordered. When 
he came to the two Grims, dewning 
early-morning coffee, they only grunted. 
Hard boiled and careless-going—that 
was the Brothers Grim. 

“Drop her in line with the rest, see?” 
Matt Bannon told them that, and went 
off to his other business. He had done 
his duty. 
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Then the men, calked soles gripping 
the springboards raised ten feet above 
ground on either side of the great firs, 
fell to. Kerfs were driven in those gi- 
gantic trunks with the double-bladed 
axes—done expertly, too, because it is 
the kerf that decides exactly how a tree 
will fall. Then came the sawwork, with 
the switching of springboards to the 
other side of the trees, with the kero- 
sene poured on blades to free them of 
pitch, with the sawyers themselves 
showered with sawdust. They came to 
the end at last, all those sturdy, booted, 
mackinawed figures. Wedges, thrust in 
the saw kerf opposite the under-cut, 
were fiercely sledged in, that firs three 


hundred feet high might be felled to. 


feed the iong-wailing mill saws down 
below. 

“Timber-r-r!” The sound went up 
warningly through the forest. Matt 
Bannon was returning when it came. 
Up in the sky, empty places began to 
show, and the mammoth firs, some a 
hundred feet to the first limb even, 
leaned down. Booming like cannon, the 
trees fell, dust swirling in clouds— 
young hemlock and cedar, caught under, 
smashed to mere splinters by the great 
weight. It was all over. 

And then, suddenly, it was not al! 
over. Matt Bannon, staring so that the 
tufts of hair sticking through the holes 
in his hat seemed to stand up in horror, 
knew it was not over. He knew it as 
he saw the Brothers Grim, sweating, 
surly and dust-covered, eying their own 
fallen fir. But, stunned for the mo- 
ment by the very shock of his discovery, 
Matt Bannon knew the real truth when 
a high, mean-pitched voice rasped in his 
ear. 

“Hell!” shrieked the Eastern fore- 
man. He was panting from his run up- 
hill. ‘‘What in hell's that fir doin’ over 
that slope?” 

Matt Bannon saw the giant, lying 
there over the slope, nestling in a nasty 
washout where it had fallen. Nobody 
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had to tell him the wasted time it would 
take before that three-hundred foot fir 
could be cut by the loggers, peeled by 
the barkers and swamped down to the 
rumbling sawmill below. He knew the 
carelessness that had dropped that fir 
out of line for what it was—just as he 
knew that the two surly Grim brothers 
were responsible. 

“Somebody made a_ mistake, I 
reckon,” Bannon, as red as his flaming 
hair, began awkwardly. 

The acting foreman was beside him- 
self with rage. “I guess somebody did 
make a mistake!” he shouted hoarsely, 
crimson to the point of apoplexy. ‘An’ 
I'm not askin’ who, either!” 

In that moment the Brothers Grim, 
evil-faced and scowling, might have 
saved the situation. For that moment, 
even if he didn’t realize it fully himself, 
was a turning point for Matt Bannon. 

“My orders,’ Bannon said sharply, 
meeting the Easterner’s glare coolly, 
“were to lay them firs in a row. Be- 
cause this one went off the line an’ over 
into that washout don’t mean I didn’t 
follow ’em.” He swung fiercely on the 
two scowling Grims. 

“Am I lyin’ or not?” 

A less excitable man than the Easter- 
ner might have read the truth in those 
two shifty-eyed sawyers’ expressions. 
If he had known half as much about 
this camp he was trying to boss, as he 
thought he did, he’d have known the 
Brothers Grim and Matt Bannon were 
not amicably joined. Men of those 
two extremes never are. But the red- 
faced, snapping acting foreman was too 
hot to reason. 

And when the biggest Grim spoke 
up, he jerked his head. “It was tryin’ 
to lay that fir back o’ the line that made 
her drop into that washout,” Big Grim 
said savagely. ‘‘An’ there’s two here 
against one that our orders was to lay, 
her outa the line!” In a pinch like this, 
according to the Grim philosophy, it 
was every man for himself. 
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The acting foreman was convinced. 
For days—almost from the day when 
old Clayton, the big boss, went on a trip 
East leaving him in charge—the fore- 
man was ready to be convinced that 
Matt Bannon was no good. 

“That settles it!’ he snapped now, 
whirling on Bannon. “You're through 
—finished! ‘You deliberately twist my 
orders and now this mistake will cost 
money and time! You've been carryin’ 
a chip on your shoulder.” 

Bannon saw the end now; it made 
him careless of speech. “I can’t help it 
if you don’t belong out here, see? You 
come from Maine where they cut 
Christmas trees,” he said scornfully. ‘I 
can’t look up to no man who boozes on 
the job like you do and worms himself 
in!” 

“Get out!’ The foreman, quivering 
with rage, tried desperately to hold him- 
self in check. And it was a good thing, 
because Bannon’s was a fighting jaw 
and his big fists were already clenched. 

“T'll get out,” he said coolly. “I'll 
leave you wreck this mill all on your 
own.” He turned away from the gath- 
ering crowd of loggers and, for a min- 
ute, concentrated on the two black- 
bearded Grims a level-eyed inspection. 
Then he walked sturdily downhill, the 
sawmill wailing in his ears. 

A half hour later the man who had 
been fired took his bundle on his shoul- 
der, whistling. He went by the little 
mill, where two big firs stood side by 
side in the clearing, like twin sentry 
guards. The rumble of a donkey en- 
gine drifted to his ears, the far-off ham- 
mer of axes in the forest. Ten minutes 
later, tramping through a_ growing 
snowfall, the man no longer whistled. 

“Wintertime an’ all the gangs filled 
up everywhere,”’ Matt Bannon told him- 
self softly. ‘Seems like I can hear that 
timber wolf callin’ to me now!” 


Sometimes, even in the Cascades, a 
good lumberjack can’t get work. And 
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that was what happened to Matt Ran- 
non. At one place he would be told 
to come back later on; at another that 
the crews were made up. He even had 
an idea that old Clayton, returning from 
his trip East, might send for him. But 
the word never came. If Matt Bannon 
hadn’t been proud things might have 
gone easier. 

“T can use a big feller like you in 
the mill, tendin’ fires,” one man told him 
when he asked for a job. 

Bannon’s face darkened. “I won't 
never do it,” he said sturdily. “I’m a 
logger boss, an’ no logger boss ever 
made good doin’ a gal’s work!” He 
went out with his honest, foolish chin 
in the air. 

Once, when hunger drove him down 
to the coast towns, he had to swallow 
his pride. Hidden, unseen from any 
possible lumberjack’s eyes, Matt Ban- 
non washed dishes in an automat. In 
his calked soles, his velveteen breeches 
and mackinaw, he stood over a tub 
washing dishes. The manager, a slim, 
birdlike creature with city airs, won- 
dered at this lean, wiry dishwasher’s 
expression. 

“You wash them plates like they hurt 
you,” he said sarcastically. 

“They do,” was the dogged answer. 
Matt Bannon winced at a view of him- 
self in the mirror. “I—T ain’t never 
washed plates before, see?” There was 
a world of meaning in his words. 

Even at that he might have stuck it 
out the winter, for the weather was 
nasty and the snowdrifts piled high, and 
a man had to have some place to sleep 
on nights like that. But one day some- 
thing happened. It happened when 
Bannon, wiping off tables with a wet 
rag, heard a couple of voices behind 
him. They were hoarse, disparaging 
voices, critical of city ways and habits. 

“A performer don’t get no pine bark 
peeled off in this dump,” one grunted. 
“A bull-puncher’d smother in this cli- 
mate!” 
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“In a camp like this un.” the other 
chimed in earnestly, “the best all-fired 
donkey engine in the world’d go t’ rust!” 

Cold, clammy horror settled upon the 
soul of Matt Bannon as he backed hur- 
riedly away. In the kitchen he deliv- 
ered his ultimatum. “I ain’t goin’ out 
there no more, see!” he declared flatly. 
“If my trick means shinin’ them tables 
I'm turnin’ in my time now!” 

“Tive—six—seven dollars,” said the 
automat manager, handing them over. 
“T ain't rich enough yet to give my dish- 
washer’s understudies !”” 

It was cold outside but Matt Bannon 
didn’t care. No man could go through 
that kind of game, day after day, with 
the horror of discovery by his own 
kind degrading his soul. 

He drifted, almost by instinct, out up 
the slopes again. Once he milked cows, 
but when tending stables was thrown 
into his job he quit. He quit a janitor’s 
job in a hick emporium when he found 
it included dressing a show window 
with women’s dresses. And, all the 
time, like a great keen blast, he was 
getting closer to the redwoods and the 
cedars and the Douglas firs. 

Finally, at a little mill, on the very 
outskirts of the sequoia district, he 
partly swallowed his pride. 

“Ten a week an’ keep to stoke fires,” 
the foreman told him. And Matt Ban- 
non took it. But all the time he bent 
his broad, sweating bare back to that 
shovel and the yawning furnace door he 
knew something was happening to him. 
Tt was pine and cedar he smelled burn- 
ing. 

“Even a timber wolf comes back once 
in a while,” he muttered, wiping the 
sweat from his eyes. “An’ some day 
Matt Bannon’s goin’ to begin howlin’ 
hard!” 


Always Matt Bannon’s mind went 
back to old man Clayton and the little 
mill in the clearing with the two tall 
firs standing guard. He belonged there; 
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he had come up from sniper, barker, 
sawyer to boss logger at that mill. Old 
man Clayton. a big woods man himself, 
was Bannon’s kind. Even those two 
firs, in the clearing, side by side by the 
sawmill, belonged to that tradition. 

“We'll leave ‘em there, boys,” old 
man Clayton had told his crew. ‘‘A 
kinda mascot, see? As long as them 
two firs is there this mill ain’t ever 
a-goin’ to he log poor!” 

That was the kind of mill where Matt 
Bannon, by right and experience, he- 
longed. Old man Clayton, even if he 
had been simple-minded enough, to let 
this ornery [asterner become acting 
foreman during his absence, was Matt 
Bannon’s kind. And because he knew 
the slick Easterner was supposed to 
marry old Clayton’s daughter, Matt was 
willing to forgive even that slip. 

Tt was the Brothers Grim who stayed 
most relentlessly in Matt Bannon’s 
mind. Long ago he had half guessec 
those two might some day best him. He 
had licked Big Grim in a drunken 
brawl one night as part of a boss log- 
ger’s plain, unvarnished duty. He did 
it with the full realization that bulls like 
the Grims don’t forget. And in the 
end, lying to save their own skins, they 
had got him. From a boss logger, a 
power in the timber world, he had come 
down to washing dishes and stoking 
mill fires. 

“The lowest kinda timber critter 
he muttered mournfully. ‘The kind 
that grubs a livin’ offa alley garbage 
cans!" But there was a hard look in 
his gray eyes as he said it. 

Time passed and it seemed to Matt 
Bannon that he was lost for keeps in 
the reckoning of the big-timber men. 
Once a rumor came down to him that 
old man Clayton’s fortunes were in a 
bad way—that his prospective Eastern 
son-in-law had cleared out with six, 
months’ timber receipts unlawfully 
acquired. Other rumors said old man 
Clayton was gambling, day by day, on 
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the last ounce of power in his mill, the 
last foot of lumber in an attempt to 
climb out of imminent bankruptcy. 
Somebody told him that the two Grims, 
after instigating a strike, had cleared 
out, threatening old man Clayton. For 
‘a moment Matt Bannon’s impulse al- 
most made him swallow his pride. But 
he checked himself. 

“When I go back,” he reminded him- 
self, “I gotta do it because I’m wanted 
—not with my tail between my legs!” 
And then he went off, brooding over 
those two black-bearded, surly-faced 
Grims again. 

But even these bits of rumor became 
mere echoes. In time Matt Bannon al- 
most ceased to believe that he had ever 
been a logger boss, that there had been 
a day when he could fell a tree so ac- 
curately that it would drive a stake 
into the ground. The boom of falling 
firs faded away, the donkey engines 
droned into memory. Only at nights 
sometimes he woke with a start to im- 
agine the long-drawn, warning yell of 
the sawyers: “Timber-r-r!” 


The return of the Grim brothers into 
Matt Bannon’s life was as overwhelm- 
ing as their exit from it had been. But 
this time, if anything, the situation was 
more significant. 

Matt Bannon ran into them three 
days after the mill closed down and he 
lost his stoker’s job. At that minute the 
whole world seemed black when his em- 
ployer broke the news. “I've sold out 
to Flannagan,” he said dispiritedly. 
“Ain't no use tryin’ to buck a big saw- 
mill crowd like that! I’d only get my- 
self completely busted.” 

For. weeks Bannon had heard of the 
big hand of Flannagan closing in on 
all the little Northwest mills. Men 
were saying in six months he'd be the 
czar of the timberlands. They told of 
him up and down the forests from 
Alaska to Puget Sound. It made Matt 
Bannon wonder if old mar Clayton, 
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trying desperately to salvage his mill, 
would surrender, too. 

The world was black then; it was 
blacker a week later when Matt Bannon 
found himself hungry and moneyless in 
the timberland. But it seemed darkest 
of all when one evening about sundown 
he came to a camp fire where bacon and 
eggs were cooking tantalizingly—and 
found the Grims. : 

“Hell!” yelled Big Grim, scowling 
over the fire. “It's the logger boss!" 
For a minute he only glared and then 
something in  Bannon’s — appearatice 
moved him to a grin. “Down ’n’ out, 
hey?” He chuckled. 

Just then Little Grim nudged him, 
whispering hoarsely. His burly brother 
shook his head. ‘Sure!’’ he snorted; 
then to Bannon: “Come set down, 
bucko. We're settin’ up the vittles!” 

The man out beyond the fire’s warm 
glow hesitated; but the emptiness in his 
stomach decided him. Somehow dispir- 
ited and hopeless, Matt Bannon 
slouched in. After all, these two kind 
of owed him something, anyhow. 

Silently the two black-bearded saw- 
yers watched him wolf his food. They 
watched him with black, oddly shining 
eyes. When he looked up question- 
ingly, Big Grim grunted. 

“Leavin’ bygones be bygones?" he 
snapped, staring intently. 

Matt Bannon said nothing. 

“We're all in the same boat,” Little 
Grim put in harshly. “That rat Clay- 
ton put the skids under us.” He 
laughed unpleasantly. “Just for tryin’ 
to start a little somethin’ so’s the boys 
could get more money!” 

“T heard you was strikin’,” Bannon 
said slowly. The food and fire were 
warming him hack to interest. 

Big Grim laughed. “It don’t matter 
none now. Old man Clayton is a goner. 
Flannagan’s goin’ to be the big boss in 
this timber. He'll run Clayton out 
cad!" He exchanged meaning looks 
with | ittle Grim and then studied Matt 
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Bannon intently. “Would twenty-five 
bucks mean somethin’ to you, bucko?” 
Matt Bannon looked into the fire si- 
lently. He had just eaten for the first 
time in two-days; for all he knew he 
wouldn't eat for another two—or more. 

“T’m cleaned out,” he said slowly. 

It was enough for the Brothers Grim. 
“T’-night,” said Big Grim, ‘“‘there’s 
twenty-five bucks waitin’ for you t’ take 
‘em. An’ it oughta be sweet tastin’, be- 
cause in earnin’ it you'll pay back a 
grudge!” 


“Matt Bannon said nothing; there 
didn't seem to be anything to say. He 


and warmed his bare 
Once, doz- 


took off his shoes 
feet before the camp fire. 
ing, he heard the two  black-bearded 
giants whispering together. The night 
wore on, with a cold moon sticking its 
head over the timber line. It must 
have been about midnight when Big 
Grim nudged him. 

“Still wanta make that twenty-five?” 
he asked hoarsely. And the look on 
Matt Bannon’s pinched, cheerless face 
gave him his answer. 

When the two Grims picked up a cou- 
ple of double-bladed axes, giving Ban- 
non one end of the big saw to carry, he 
took it without a word. When they led 
the way up the slope into the heart of 
the redwoods he followed silently. Mile 
after mile, through cedar stumps, hem- 
lock and firs, they went, never stopping 
or speaking. They tramped through 
tangled undergrowths of wild sweet 
clover and Oregon grape, hiking over 
scarred earth where cedar and fir had 
heen felled long ago. 

Once, as they began to reach the sum- 
mit of the slope, Big Grim grunted: 
“Know where we goin’ now, bucko?” 

Bannon nodded. ‘Clayton's mill, 
maybe?” And he knew from the 
other’s chiickle. dry and hard, that he 
had guessed right. 

They came to the sawmill clearing 
at last. There was the little mill, silent 
and dark, with the two tall firs standing 
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sentry guard in the moonlight. Big 
Grim left them a moment for a hasty 
scouting, returning satisfied. 

“Just like Pid said,” he told 
his brother. ‘‘The crew’s down to town 
for the Saturday night row. There 
ain't nobody round but ol’ Clayton him- 
self, an’ that busted leg o’ hisn will 
keep him in bed.” 

He swung abruptly on Bannon, wait- 
ing obediently behind. ‘You just keep 
your eyes open, see? You'll get twenty- 
five bucks for dein’ it! If you see any- 
hody comin’, leave out a yell.” Then 
he helped his brother fasten the spring- 
boards to the sides of the biggest fir 
beside the mill. 

Once Matt Bannon spoke up. 
fixin’ to drop that fir?” 

“Yeah,” Big Grim said laconically. 
“ An’ when ake falls she’s goin’ to bust 
that sawmill wide open. If Clayton 
won't sell out to Flannagan we’ll make 
him quit just the same. An’ you'll keep 
your mouth shut because you’re helpin’ 
do it.” 

Bannon snorted. ‘‘You lied me outa 
a job. Now you're fixin’ to make a tim- 
ber wolf out’n me?” 

Big Grim only laughed. ‘‘You're 
willin’, ain't you? That empty belly o’ 
yourn didn't go so good, hey? You 
ain't too lily-white to earn twenty-five 
bucks trimmin’ a guy who trimmed 


“You 


you?” He laughed again, with biting 
scorn. 
“Goin’ to wreck that mill with no- 


body to stop you but a crippled man in 
his bed?” Bannon repeated slowly. 
“You said it!” Little Grim put in, 
chuckling. “An’ after you earn that 
dough maybe there’ll be a good Flanna- 
gan job in it for you. That pure out 
ol’ scores, hey?” 

Matt Bannon watched them get to 
work without further demurring. To 
all appearances he was acquiescent., 
Aloud he said, like a man trying to 
clear himself: “You're two against one 
—just like you double-teamed me be- 
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fore. I couldn’t do nothin’ anyways, 
I reckon.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sense,” Big Grim 
snapped. “Play the game wit’ us an’ 
you're settin’ pretty!” 

If anything stirred inside of Matt 
Bannon at his words, it didn’t show. 
For the second time he was being vic- 
timized by the Brothers Grim, and he 
was helpless in the face of it. The 
mill crew were ten miles away celebrat- 
ing Saturday night, not to return be- 
fore morning; old man Clayton, con- 
fined to bed with his broken leg, couldn’t 
help either. Alone, unarmed, he was 
the only thing in the world that stood 
between two determined men and their 
helpless prey—a sawmill that had once 
been his pride and glory. 

The two Grims, calked soles gripping 
the springboards, were already notching 
the big tree—making the under-cut face 
the sawmill, so that when three hundred 
feet of solid wood fell it would smash 
that structure to splinters. Costly saws 
in there and machinery would be made 
worthless when that fir fell. Bannon, 
with a chill around his heart, saw the 
two Grims complete the notch, switch 
the springboards to the other side of 
the bole, and begin sawing. 

“Tt’s curtains now!” he whispered, 
wincing for that sawmill as if it had 
been a living thing, caught in the toils. 

And, farther away, an old man roused 
from his slumbers, rolled himself over 
in bed so that he could just glimpse 
through the window the reason for that 
midnight clamor. In the moonlight old 
man Clayton saw those two figures, 
silhouetted against the sky, jumping up 
and down like puppets on a string, the 
saw droning steadily on. And because 
he was an old woodsman, of the kind 
Matt Bannon loved best, old man Clay- 
ton understood. He knew the reason 
for that midnight felling of a tree so 
close to his mill: sawmill operators had 


been put out of competition that way 
before. 
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“Goshalmighty!” old man Clayton 
groaned, trying to get to his fect. Cold 
sweat stood out on his body and fran- 
tically he tried to get up—tried and 
failed. Pain, stabbing that injured leg, 
flooded dizziness over him and he fell 
back panting against his pillows. He 
could do nothing—not one thing—to 
stay the ruin rushing over him. When 
he could move again it was to stare, 
hopeless-eyed and ashy-faced, through 
that window, unable even to take his 
eyes away. 

Outside Matt Bannon prowled in the 
clearing like an uneasy cat. He was 
licked, as powerless to interfere with 
what was happening as if he had been 
bound hand and foot. He beat his 
hands together in desperation while 
overhead that sullen, unceasing saw did 
its work. 

“Must be a way!—must be!’ he was 
whispering, trembling in his excitement. 
But he knew if there was one he must 
find it in a very few minutes now. 

Tt must have been ten minutes later 
that a call from below brought Big 
Grim up with a halt, snarling: ‘“What’s 
eatin’ you now?” 

“You reckon that guy Flannagan’d 
make it fifty if I dropped that other 
tree?” Bannon was indicating the other 
fir sentinel, less than a hundred feet 
away. “I'll swing that ax, if there’s 
anything in it for me!” 

Together the two Grims laughed 
aloud, boisterously and cvnically. 
“Gonna shoot the works, hey? Well, 
them lily-whites sure go the whole hog 
once they get started! Hop to it!” 

In the cold darkness Matt Bannon 
stripped like a man gone mad with in- 
dustry. To the two Grims, grinning 
down, it seemed like he had waited all 
his life to strike a blow at old man . 
Clayton’s sawmill; to old man Clayton 
himself, aware now that an ax was 
swinging into his other fir, it was the 
final note of doom. 

“Cleaned out!” he growled hoarsely, 
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and he shook like a very sick man. “An’ 
I left them two trees standin’ there for 
mascots!” It was the final irony—the 
fate that had willed his little sentiment 
would be the means of wiping him out. 

But in Matt Bannon’s heart was one 
last, desperate hope. There was only 
one possible way in which he could save 
that doomed mill; but to do it he must 
reach back for a skill and stamina left 
months behind. His heart was racing 
as he notched that smaller of the firs in 
the darkness. He sank his ax as if all 
the world depended on his accuracy; he 
worked as swiftly as if any minute one 
of those two Grims was coming to dis- 
cover what he was doing. 

Muscles long unused rebelled at the 
task; fingers that hadn’t gripped an ax 
in months blistered and burned. Up 
and down went the ax, over and over, 
and when he stepped back, the notch 
made, he knew the first half of his work 
was done. But the rest, the most im- 
portant part, remained yet to be exe- 
cuted. He was racing against time now, 
and to win he must finish his tree by the 
time those two madly sawing figures 
a hundred feet away finished their own. 

“Gotta do it—gotta do it.” The 
words went over and over in his mind 
while sweat blinded him and his torn 
hands trickled with blood. Chips show- 
ered him, with every ax lunge, snapping 
cuttingly into his face, splinters flying 
into his eyes, his back aching terribly. 

But Matt Bannon didn’t care, because 
he knew that at last he had it in his 
power to pay back an old score, and, 
most of all, fight for the timber life that 
had haunted him all through his exile. 
Tt seemed to send him back to the old 
days when a younger Matt Bannon 
felled the big redwoods while the bark- 
ers came in, the swampers cleared the 
skidway and the great warning shout 
sounded: “Timber-r-r!” That night in 
the clearing Matt Bannon fought a lum- 
berjack’s fight—with a keen-edged ax 
and an iron will. 
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It was all that drove him on to the 
exhaustion point while the two Grims 
sawed their way through the other tree, 
while old man Clayton, from his rack, 
died a thousand deaths in his watching. 

The two Grims were almost through 
now; Bannon could hear the big saw 
rasps cutting into the heart of the giant 
fir, making ready to drop it like the 
weight of a mountain on that little saw- 
mill. Now, the sawing finished, they 
were driving the wedges in behind that 
would spill the tree in a few minutes. 
An icy hand seemed closing about Matt 
Bannon’s heart and his teeth rattled 
with the frenzy of fear. Knock-knock! 
went those sledges, and they held all 
the hollow boom of a death knell. 

“Too late!” he was groaning; but 
something told him of a sudden that 
he was almost nearing the end of his 
own work, too. He redoubled the fury 
of his thrusts, putting everything he had 
behind that devouring ax, forgetting his 
torture-wracked body and his bleeding 
hands. He was recoiling, almost, as if 
from the splitting sound that would tell 
him the Grims had won, that the great 
fir was booming on its errand of dis- 
aster. 

Old man _ Clayton, shuddering, 
hunched fearfully in his blankets, sensed 
the imminence of the terrible moment 
about to break. Like a cornered animal 
he glared out, his upper lip twitching, 
his face white in the moonlight. But in 
that minute something had happened. 
In that minute it was a somehow famil- 
iar voice that shouted: 

“Timber-r-r!” 

It was Matt Bannon, shrieking his 
head off, for he knew he had won—and 
even a timber wolf will give his foes 
a chance. He yelled it at the top of 
his dry, aching lungs—“Timber-r-r!” 
And the two Grims, their own tree be- 
ginning to lean for its fall, heard. Like 
frightened rats, they leaped for safety. 

At that moment the smaller of the 
two firs shot out like a streak of light- 
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ning in its swiftness. Like a fighting 
beast it raced down, colliding with the 
bigger with a thundering boom. And 
as the two Grims jumped Matt Bannon 
knew he had been in time. For the 
great wood giant, clinging by mere frag- 
ments to its stump, trembled at the im- 
pact of the smaller tree, shook—and 
then fell in defeat, clearing the sawmill 
by less than fifty feet in its fall. 

But it was enough for Matt Bannon. 
It was ample for the two Grims, be- 
cause Big Grim, caught in the sweep 
of branches, had been knocked off his 
feet. He was limping in pain when he 
rose, stunned and hurt, the fight 
knocked clear out of him. That made 
it only one against one now—not a com- 
bination to either of the Grims’ liking. 
When Matt Bannon bore down on them, 
brandishing his ax furiously, they broke 
together and made for safety in the tall 
timbers. 


It was fully ten minutes before Matt 
Bannon had recovered enough strength 
to stumble toward the open window 
where an old man lay, shouting excit- 
edly. And when he dragged himself 
over he was still weak and spent from 
his effort. But the recognition in old 
man Clayton’s voice partially revived 
him. 
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“Bannon!”’ cried old man Clayton, 
staring. ‘‘What in hell ie 

“A long time comin’ back, boss,” 
Matt Bannon said huskily. ‘But I ain't 
got my tail between my legs, anyhow!” 
The old man was still confused and 
shaken. 

“One minute I thought my mill was a 
goner,” he whispered hoarsely. ‘An’ 
the next me 

Matt Bannon wiped the sweat from 
his face. “An’ the next minute it never 
happened, huh?” Life, warm and stir- 
ring, was beginning to come back to his 
aching body again. ‘Takes a timber 
wolf to lick a timber wolf, don’t it? [ 
had a sorta hunch if I could still swing 
a ax I might drop my tree against that 
big un an’ knock her away from the 
mill. I reckon one o’ them mascots 0’ 
yourn saved you to-night, after all.” 

The old man reached out and took 
Bannon’s hand. ‘Maybe,’ he said 
gently. “But it was that ax o’ yourn 
that really done it. I been lookin’ for 
you a long time, sonny. I need buckos 
like you to lick this timber-hog Flan- 
nagan.” 

“Sure.” Something eager leaped up 
inside of Matt Bannon now. He 
grinned painfully in the moonlight. “TI 
reckon even a timber wolf’s got to 
come home some time!” 


Other stories by Moran Tudury will appear in these pages from time to time. 


The Complete Novel in the Next Issue? 


Full eleottle 


By Richard Howells W atkins 


A Living, Tingling Story of the 


Air Boom of To-day. 


POPULAR 
CLUB 


Every reader of THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE, man or woman, qualifies 
as a lover of good stories and as z good 
fellow, and is therefore automatically 
and entirely without obligation elected 
a member of THE POPULAR CLUB. 


OWN in Millington, Maryland, 

lives Member John B. Phillips, 

a PopuLar reader from way 
back. And an enthusiastic reader, too, 
as this letter indicates: 


I have waited for twenty years to tell you 
how good I consider THe Porutar. I have 
been a traveling salesman for twenty-two 
years, and have read Tue Popurar for 
twenty, not missing a number in that time. 
So I should be eligible for Tur Popurar 
Club. 

I have stopped at hotels in little country 
towns where in winter we had no heat in 
the bedrooms, and have lain in bed and read 
Tie PopuLar by a kerosene lamp aiter it 
had gotten so late the proprietor wanted to 
close the “office,” where there is always a 
stove. Shows how interested a fellow can 
get in many of your stories, which are all 
good, and a lot extra good. 

Chisholm is one of my favorites. For 
real humor I have never read better than 
“Blame It on the Sun Dogs,’ “The Genial 
Mr. Palmer,” et cetera. And I have had 
many a chuckle over his Skookum Bill and 
Yellow Horse stories. Then I can see that 
he loves a dog and gun, a fishing rod and 
a boat, and that makes him one hundred per 
cent with me. 

I am inclosing a clipping from the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin which has some bearing on 
“The Patio of Gonzalez,” showing the 


author “knows his stuff,” as has been proven 
many times of PopvuLar stories. 


[ have often read of things in the maga- 
zine which at the time seemed rather far- 
fetched. Sometimes, maybe months later, I 
would read in the press an item that con- 
firmed the Popucar story. 


Can’t ramble on forever; your time is valu- 
able, too. Kindest regards and thanks to 
you and the writers of THe Porvrar, and 
best wishes to all the members of our club. 


Statesmen are not only liable to give 
an account of what they say or do in 
public, but there is a busy inquiry made 
into their very meals, beds, marriages, 
and every other sportive or serious 
action. PLUTARCH. 


A. M. CHISHOLM. 


You ask for a few lines which will 
give your readers some idea of the sort 
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of person I am. In which connection it 
is sad to reflect that in all history, so far 
as I know, there is but one man who 
had the nerve to be accurately, if un- 
consciously, autobiographical; and, at 
that, Mr. Pepys likely would have eased 
himself down if he had ever thought 
that his diary would be published. 

I would describe myself as a Cana- 
dian, but for the fact that the govern- 
ment of Canada in its wisdom and cen- 
sus returns has decided that there ain’t 
no sech animile, no matter how long one 
or one’s forefathers have dwelt in Can- 
ada. Therefore, I fear I am Scottish, 
mitigated by three prior generations 
resident in Canada. I was born in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, in a year immaterial save 
to certain insurance companies, which 
bet me that I would continue to vote 
for a long time, and up to date have 
won. After the usual and some unusual 
vicissitudes of childhood, I received a 
primary education at the University of 
Toronto and the Ontario Law School, 
and have been receiving a secondary 
one ever since. For a time I endeav- 
ored to practrve law in the East, but was 
the victim of a seeming conspiracy on 
the part of clients not to be clients of 
mine. I then went to Saskatchewan to 
manage the Western branch of a trust 
company, and eventually came farther 
west to British Columbia, where I re- 
main. At the present writing my home 
is at Windermere, which is at the source 
of the Columbia River. 

Before, during, among, between, and 
after the events in the foregoing chrono- 
logical paragraph more particularly men- 
tioned and specified, I accumulated in 
manner immaterial to this present depo- 
sition certain knowledge and experi- 
ences, such as a fellow gets without look- 
ing for them as he goes along; resulting, 
possibly, in a working knowledge of cer- 
tain human natures or the nature of cer- 
tain humans and some phases of exist- 
ence, which in my humble way I have 
endeavored to depict by the writtem 
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word, inwstory form. Which is all I can 
say about it in this space. 

As to writing: I like to write. I 
fear I am not “‘literary,” as the phrase 
is sometimes understood. I write to 
tell a story, not to teach or preach. As 
a rule, I write about what I know about, 
things with which I am reasonably fa- 
miliar ; and I like to write about human 
beings recognizable as such to the 
reader, with a little bad in the good 
ones and a little good in the bad ones, 
“even as you and J.” To me, human 
characterization is more important than 
plot, and I get a kick out of it. Usually 
I have a mental picture of my charac- 
ters, clear enough to see them move 
and hear them talk. If they won’t do 
that for me, the chances are they won't 
for the reader, and in that case I can 
them cold. 

As to tastes, hobbies, prejudices, hab- 
its, and vices: While family records 
fail to establish that my first spoken 
words were a demand for a gun and ‘a 
boat, it is admitted that I took to both 
and to the water naturally. I was fall- 
ing into and out of boats as soon as I 
could swim, which was soon after I 
could walk. At the mature age of 
twelve I began to shoot ducks on the 
wing, and that remains my favorite 
sport. But as I grow older I find my- 
self developing a sympathy for all wild 
life—including ducks—against which 
the dice are now so hopelessly loaded. 
In fact, if it were not for the kick I 
get out of the kick my dogs get out of 
shooting, I doubt that I should shoot 
much now. 

The man who observed that the more 
he saw of men the more he thought of. 
dogs possibly was a trifle sweeping ; but, 
nevertheless, he said something. I am 
fond of dogs, especially duck dogs, espe- 
cially Chesapeake Bay duck dogs. I 
own one at a time, seldom more. I 
chum up with my dog. We are a team. 

I play a dub game of golf and about 
the same kind of bridge. Have a good 


garden and detest gardening. Like driv- 
ing a car, and hope some day to drive an 
automobile just for the experience. In 
fact, I like most things which keep a 
man outside in good weather and don’t 
force him to work. My dislikes, just 
catching them offhand as they come out 
of the grab bag, are: a game hog, a 
road hog, a snob, a double-crosser, car- 
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nations, spiders, talk of operations, and 
rye whisky. Draw your own deductions. 
I have no vices—merely a few habits. 


ow 


There is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a good tav- 
ern or inn, SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
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FE know a tranquil, isolated village, 

many miles from New York. 
There are hundreds like it. A rusty- 
white church there is set far back on 
a green. Half a dozen farmhouses, a 
one-room schoolhouse and a single gen- 
eral store complete the village. Oil 
lamps are used by all the farmers ex- 
cept one. Even the Congregational 
church has them, dangling on thin 
chains from the rain-stained ceiling. 

If you leave the State road and tackle 
some of the back roads, your car may 
shake to pieces in the deep ruts and on 
the jutting rocks, or your wheels may 
plunge into mud. And you won’t find 
a near-by garage. 

* * * * 

OU will, it is true, see clear, sunlit 

brooks that gambol over bright peb- 
bles, and you may roam in green, fra- 
grant pine groves, or drink refreshingly 
of a spring that bubbles up from the 
heart of the earth—a spring so icy cold 
that you cannot hold your hand for long 
down deep in the throbbing white sand. 
But meanwhile your car will be stuck, 
and if you lack a philosophical nature, 
these pleasures may not be compensa- 
tion enough. 

* * * * 

HE best way to travel on those back 

roads is behind a horse that will 
keep going right along. Even if you are 
used to the speed of taxis, subways and 
trains, you will soon accustom yourself 
to the slow, jarring motion of the 
wagon. It’s more fun, we think, if the 
vehicle is a lumber wagon. Then you 
rumble along slowly, and if you can 
stand up in the wagon, “stand squar’,” 
as the farmers say, you can smoke your 
pipe. let the overhanging chestnut and 
maple leaves brush your shoulders, and 


take pride in your ability to keep your 
balance. If, when you were a kid, you 
used to ride that way, and now you 
find that you can still do it, you take 
greater pride in having retained the 
knack. 
* * * * 
At this point we are ready to break 
down and confess that we did just 
that, recently. Maggie, the old brown 
mare owned by our host and old friend, 
a former mountain gitide, dozingly 
picked her way toward the wood lot. 
Our host, a hearty, bearded man in his 
sixties, “stood squar’” as we did, and 
drove. His sharp ax was placed snugly 
in a cleft in the floor boards. 

We turned into his woods, loaded the 
wagon with small logs of dead maple 
and saplings, and drove back, walking to 
ease the mare’s task. The thick wheels 
drooled mud, and Maggie’s muscles 
bulged like bas-reliefs. 

* * * * 

GRAY, sagging wood fences are pleas- 

ing to the eye. When you view 
them, and stone walls covered with gray- 
green lichen, you have none of the feel- 
ing that man has here imposed his arti- 
ficiality upon nature. Rather, these 
hoary objects blend with the trees and 
the meadows and the mellow sunlight. 
Time, it seems, blends. Walt Whitman, 
Wordsworth and Thoreau all felt that 
closeness to the earth, that sense of 
primitive contact, which can be gotten 
only when one goes back to those things. 
We were glad that so little of modern 


life had touched the vicinity, 
* * * * 


ETURNING to the village, our host 
halted Maggie near the schoolhouse. 
The kids—most of them hadn’t been 
born yet when we were in the eighth 
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grade in that same _ school—were 
grouped about the flat. stone steps. 
Some of the boys were playing ball. It 
was noon. The teacher had just come 
out with the bell, but she paused in the 
jingling as an echoing drumming was 
heard in the air. The children, form- 
ing in line, bovs to the left. girls to the 
right, paused’ also and looked up. We. 
beside the wagon, looked up, too. 

And presently, so low that it seemed 
to be skirting the treetops. but in real- 
ity two or three hundred feet up, we all 
saw a huge monoplane, tri-motored. 

* * * * 
HE windows in the cabin were glint- 
ing against the sun, like those of an 
express train. The whirling propellers 
were just three circular, vibrating blurs. 
Roaring, the gray, hawklike monster 
sailed directly over us, holding a marvel- 


ously stra’ght course for New York, 


and its shadow skimmed over the white 
church and school, the horse and wagon, 
the fences, the meadows and forests, the 
brown roads and the glittering brooks. 

The children waved. Maggie pricked 
up her ears, then let them flop again, 
and our host thrust his chew into one 
cheek and remarked: “S’prised, be ye?” 
“Darn right,” we replied. ‘That's new 
for this town, isn’t it?” 

“Be’n goin’ past here for nigh onto 


a vear, I guess,”’ he informed us. “But 
T ain’t never seen it come s’ low. Did 
ve see Maggie prick up her ears? She 
ain’t scared; she knows what ’tis. Git 


along, Maggie, you lazy old no-such-a- 
thing !”’ 
* * * * 
AGGIE moved along with the load, 
and the children filed into school. 
We. on our part, watched the big plane, 
like a tiny period, approach the horizon, 
and as it wavered out of sight we 
thought of the people within that mod- 
ern, comfortable cabin, sitting in their 
cushioned wicker chairs, reading the 
city papers, or studying the contents of 
their pigskin brief cases as they flew to- 
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ward business conferences in New 


York. Well-clad men, fingering their 
monogrammed watches, pleased that 


they were thus making a day's trip in a 
couple of hours. 

And there was something quite as ro- 
mantic about that picture as about the 
village. We realized, too, more clearly 
than ever because of this contrast of 
new and old things, how important the 
airplane has become. It is a long cry 
from the early, uncertain glider flights 


to the scheduled mail and passenger 
service of to-day. 
* * * * 


HAT night, in the country, we asked 
our host to read an air story in a 
copy of THE Poputar we had along. 
It was “His to Fly,” by Richard How- 
ells Watkins. You probably read it. 
“That's a right smart story,” said our 
host. ‘But nathin’ would ever make 
me go in one of them things. I’m a 
good deal like Jim Green, a darky I 
knew when I was guidin’. They asked 
Jim if he'd go for a boat ride, and he 
says: ‘Nossuh! Ah’'d ride on a train, 
but no boat! ’Cause if the train wrecks, 
why, thar yo’ is, but if the boat sinks, 
whar is yo'?’” 
* * * * 
NE of the most prominent writers of 
air stories in the world is Richard 
Howells Watkins. His stories are noted 
for their extreme readability, authentic- 
ity and grasp of dramatic essentials. In 
the coming issue we are featuring his 
latest novel, written especially for Tu 
Popucar, and called, ‘Full Throttle.” 
This suggestive, vigorous title fits the 
story, too. It is a tale of aviation of the 
minute, and beyond the minute. Let 
him show you, as none other can, the 
headlong, thrilling pace of the tanned, 
wiry men who crouch over their joy 
sticks and, grinning with grim humor 
at Death, do mortal battle not only with 
the gigantic forces of Nature, but with 
other men, other planes—and zoom on 


to domination! 
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